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ARBUTUS 


arebustus (ar byootas)n. 1. a trailing plant 
with clusters of white or pink flowers. 2. the 
yearbook of Indiana University, named in 1894 
for the tiny woodflower indigenous to 
Bloomington, now on volume 88. 

Two main feelings have gone into the 
production of this book: One of being a creative 
historian/anthropoligist. The other, of laboring a 
child for nine months. 

This book is very personal. And it should be. 
The staff has put too much of themselves into it 
for it not be be. Each photographer lets you see 
the way they see. Each writer interprets the 
events for you. And the graphics staff frames all 
this in a style of the time and their tastes. 

This book should be personal, too, for those 
people at IU when all this happened. We have 
woiked long and diligently to collect souvenirs 
and remnants that will spark memories of 
1980-81. 

Our cover is a reflection of this time. We are 
seeing a resurgence of past values and ideals in 
order to model the present. Some criticize 
saying the past wasn't as idyllic as it is made 
out to be. Others say that we are finally 
learning from history s accomplishments and 
mistakes. 

On the cover we are greeted by ‘the grand 
old man of IU,” Chancellor Herman B Wells, 
who has fought to preserve the natural beauty 
of the woods bordering the Well House and the 
Student Building in old campus. The Well 
House, behind him, has long been a romantic 
setting for couples to cuddle. And behind it, 
the stately Student Building chimes each hour 
and its bells ring out concerts and tradition. In 
the very back, we have the as-yet-to-be-opened 
Fine Arts Academic Museum. It was completed 
this year and holds a promise for the future of 
IU. 

And, in case you hadn't noticed, we won the 
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Gros Louis moves in oe 
IU has a new vice president. — 
He's got a winning smile and — 
some fresh ideas on how to 
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American hostages released _ Z 
After spending two es 


_ Christmases in Iran, the 52 


hostages were finall allowed — S 
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music department performing 

at the Met comes true. The IU 
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Metropolitan Opera House. 


NCAA this year. May these be good memories. 2° 
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It's what everyone comes to 

| IU for. You end up learning 

| something here — even it's 
_ by diffusion. Bobby Knight 

_ teaches a class. The fine arts 
department is getting a new 

Fine Arts Academic 
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PARIS 
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entertainment of a 
| metropolitan city is found in 
- Bloomington, Ind; The San 
_ Francisco Ballet. Lillian 
Gish. Beatlemania. And the 
_ IU Opera Theater 
| performed here as well as in 
| New York City. 
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| Lewis Ryker 
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Welcome to Bloomington, Indiana ... 





... home of the Kinsey Institute and Bruce’s Cafe 


air memesmectteats 





photos Dennis Chamberlin 


loomington — all the comforts of a small home town and the diverse culture found in 
a large city — a college town set in south-central Indiana. Town population 40,000. 
University population 32,000. The conservative life of the rural midwest co-exist with an 
internationally acclaimed liberal arts university. 

“It’s gotta lotta cutters.” Sons of quarry masons drive their souped-up pickup trucks, with 
wheels three feet off the ground, down the Kirkwood Street drag. 

“It’s a party town. Sin City. I came here to party.” Sons and daughters of businessmen 
arrive with color TVs, stereos, refrigerators, Trans Ams and preppy clothes. Hair dryers 
humm and razors buzz to turn out well-scrubbed collegians. 

Bruce’s Cafe, a small, family-owned diner, typifies the hard working permanent 
Bloomington residents. It seats no more than 40 people at a time, and the owners live 
above it. Bruce’s is a typical small town lunch counter. What makes it different is that it is 
open from 3 AM till 3 PM, and almost every inch of the restaurant is littered with LU 
memorbilia, including All-American basketball star Kent Benson’s playing shoes. 

The IU Institute for Sex Research, also known as the Kinsey Institute, illustrates the 
liberal ideals of the university. The institute was started in the 1930's by Dr. Alfred Kinsey 
and initially sparked great controversy. But because of Kinsey's approach and scholarly 
determination in the research of sexual behavior, the Institute and his ideals have survived. 
The latest publication by the Institute is “Homosexualities: a Study of Diversity Among Men 
& Women,” printed in August of 1979. In the fall of 1981 the newest publication will be on 
“Sexual Preferences.” 

Bloomington. Some just tolerate it, others can't tolerate living anywhere else. It has a lot 
to offer, but it favors those who make the most of its offerings. 
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Ronald Reagan, Republican presidential nominee, celebrates his victory with the two men who both had been 
potential choices for Reagan s runningmate. The selection of George Bush over Former President Gerald Ford 
(left) was such a close decision that the Chicago Sun Times ran the morning headline: “It's Reagan and Ford,” 


at about the same time George Bush was selected. 


SPORTS 


were big during the summer. Maybe 
the biggest news was the 22nd Summer 
Olympics, held in Moscow. In 1980, it 
was the Olympics that wasn’t for the 
United States, nor for more than 30 
other nations who boycotted the games 
in protest of the Soviet Union’s inva- 
sion of Afghanistan. The Soviets re- 
ceived the most medals. 

Jack Nicklaus made his comeback 
attempt real as he shot a last round 68 
to secure his record-matching fourth 
U.S. Open. His 8-under-par, 272 
bested his own open record 275 set in 
1965 when he won his second national 
championship. 

Mike Woodson and Butch Carter, 
the graduating seniors from IU’s Big 
Ten Championship team, were drafted 
into the professionals. Woodson was a 
first round choice, drafted 12th by the 
New York Knicks. Carter was picked 
14th in the second round by the Los 
Angeles Lakers. 

It was one of the wettest, most frus- 





trating Wimbledons in history. 
Nonetheless, Bjorn Borg rolled to his 
fifth straight title, winning a record 35 
straight matches in Sens Eee play. 
The 24-year-old Swede defeated 
American John McEnroe in a thrilling 
four-hour, five-set match. McEnroe 
fought off match point for Borg seven 
times in the last set before succumb- 
ing, 18-16 in the dramatic tie-breaker. 
Evonne Goolagong Cawley disposed 
of Chris Evert lava in the Women’s 
finals to gain her second title in the 
94th Wimbledon Championships. 


NATURE 


took its toll on the American people 
during the summer. On May 18, Mt. 
St. Helens erupted in Washington 
state. Belching a plume of ash and 
steam over 50,000 feet high, the explo- 
sion killed 31 people and left 33 others 
missing and ie ee dead. The vol- 
cano erupted five times more during 
the summer, spreadin 
dust for hundreds of mik 


its volcanic 
es. 


During July, people in the South- 
west and the Midwest got a severe case 
of “hotfoot.” With temperatures rang- 
ing in the 100s (right around 110, to be 
exact), the southern regions suffered 
the third worst death toll in this cen- 
tury resulting from sizzling conditions. 
All told, the heatwave claimed more 
than 1,265 lives and caused nearly $20 
billion in damage. 

Summer, 1981, passed in a wave of 
heat and excitement, paving the way 
for the events of the fall. 


AT HOME 


it was disclosed that Billy Carter had 
arranged a meeting between President 
Carter’s national security advisor and a 
Libyan official in order to gain Libya's 
support for the release of the American 
hostages in Iran. Billy registered 
(under protest) as a foreign agent, and 
acknowledged accepting $220,000 — a 
loan, he rede — from the Lib- 
yans. 

The U.S. watched helplessly as 
negotiations to free the 53 Americans 
held in Teheran remained in a stale- 
mate. The half-year mark of captivity 
came and went. 

Ramsey Clark, former U.S. Attorney 
General, defied President Carter's ban 
on travel to Iran, urging the U.S. to 
apologize for past interferences in the 
country’s internal affairs. Although 
Clark had faced criminal penalties for 
his behavior, he was not charged. 

The prevailing pessimism turned to 
relief as the first hostage was released. 
On day 250, Richard Queen, a U.S. 
Vice Consul, was sent home with what 
turned out to be multiple sclerosis. 

In June, the Senate voted to require 
an estimated four million men to sign 
their names in the first peacetime draft 
registration since 1975. The process 
was carried out over a two-week period 
at 34,000 post offices across the coun- 
try, for those born in 1960 and 1961. 

Toxic Shock Syndrome became the 
most-discussed disease of the summer. 
TSS, a sometimes fatal disease, is 
caused by a common bacterium and 
was linked to tampons, but the more 
than 40 deaths among tampon-users 
didn’t deter most women from the con- 















venience. 

In July, a federal grand jury indicted 
Senator Martin K. Edwards, a New 
Castle Republican who, until mid- 
November was also Senate president 
pro-tempore, and two other men on 
charges of bribery to influence pro- 
posed bail bond legislation during the 
1979 General Assembly. 

Members of the IU-Black-Student 
Union and IUSA rallied outside the 
state capital to protest cuts of money in 
the State Student Assistance Commis- 
sion of Indiana’s educational grant 
program. 

The state scene found Anderson, 
Ind., having, for several months, the 
worst unemployment rate in the coun- 
try, peaking at an astounding 22 per- 
cent eenthly rate in June. By the end 
of May 20, 875 Hoosier autoworkers — 
about a third of the total auto industry 
work force in Indiana — had been sent 
home. 


PEOPLE 


seemed to care more about the sequel 
to Star Wars than the impending pres- 
idential election, and flocked to see the 
film. Luke Skywalker, Han Solo, Prin- 
cess Leia, Darth Vader and all the gang 
were back in big fashion in The Empire 
Strikes Back. They picked up where 
they had left off, bringing back the 
droids and adding a muppet mentor, 
Yoda. 

The biggest mystery of the summer 

was who shot J.R. (J.R. Ewing of hit TV 
soap-drama Dallas, that is). He was 
gunned down by an unknown assailant 
when the series ended in May, leaving 
people all over the world to mull over 
‘whodunit” until September. It was 
the best-kept secret of the summer, 
making Dallas number one interna- 
tionally. 
Richard Pryor always has been 
known for his outrageous comedy, but 
it was no joke when an explosion, 
caused when Pryor was “free-basing” 
cocaine, rocked his bedroom. The 
black comedian started running to the 
hospital. When the police arrived with 
an ambulance, Pryor was running still, 
shouting: “I'll die if I stop!” 


The Blue Lagoon was originally supposed to be rated 
“PG” so that the whole family could see “a very natu- 
ral love story.” The result though was an “R” rating 
and controversy as to whether the movie was “sex- 
ploitation” of teenagers. 


nderson 

proves 
experts wrong. 
Reagan anticipates 
the climate of 
opinion. 


UNCERTAIN 


— Everything was. The only sure bet 


was that Republican Ronald Reagan 
would win his party’s nomination for 
President. He did, in overwhelming 
fashion, at the GOP convention in De- 
troit. 

For a suspended moment during the 
convention, it seemed as if former 
President Gerald Ford would be 
Reagan's VP pick. The Chicago Sun 
Times was so sure of it that its early 
morning headline read: “It’s Reagan 
and Ford.” It wasn’t. The convention 
united around Regan with a common 
goal: “Beat the Democrats. ” 

The Democrats, it seemed, needed 
no help carrying out the GOP direc- 
tive. Where the mood of Detroit's con- 
vention was jovial and confident, New 
York saw Senator Edward Kennedy 
and President Carter argue bitterly. 

In May, John Anderson, the senior 
senator from Illinois, rose swiftly. 


Though not winning a single Republi- 


can primary, he proved the experts 


wrong by getting on the ballot in all 50 


states. 38 
Robert Wickens 


bye lesa 


U.S. Geological Survey 


May 18: Mount Saint Helens in the state of Washington spews smoke and ash with unexpected ferocity. The 
eruption was responsible for at least 31 deaths in the area, initially. After the first outburst, 33 other people 


were missing and presumed dead. 
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Summer views 








Quarries provide 
a hot spot to cool down 


here’s just something about 70- 
degree weather that instills a unique 
energy in people. Classrooms take on a 
restless atmosphere as students daydream 
about taking advantage of the season. 

A typical student, in the middle of a 
class, might see himself lying atop the hill 
at Griffey Reservoir ee leclan the lake 
and soaking in the sun. One of the most 
traditionally popular “getaways,” Griffey is 
a man-made lake which serves as a pseudo- 
beach. 

This summer, the city of Bloomington 
erected a fence ude the dam in an 
attempt to prevent motorcyclists from rid- 
ing along its top. Disgruntled Griffey regu- 
lars, pao # assuming that the fence 
was intended to keep all visitors out, did 
their best to impede construction of the 
fence. 

Although swimming is prohibited in the 
lake, authorities’ efforts to enforce this 
have been to no avail. Sun bathers and 
picnickers can hardly resist the refreshing 
temptation of the sparkling water. 

The uncontrollable urge to swim draws 
swimmers to Bloomington’s old stone 
quarries as well, since “The Quarries” have 
been a tradition for nearly half a century at 
IU. Breezy, warm afternoons, calls for cold 
beer and scantily clothed bathers baking on 
a warm slab of limestone often prove to be 
an unresistible temptation to many stu- 
dents. 

These mammoth holes represent the re- 
moval of the limestone used to build such 
landmarks as the Empire State Building. 
ee as the supply of limestone is itself inex- 
naustible, so is the future of skinny-dipping 
in southern Indiana. 

Monroe County is well known for its vast 
forest areas and variety of national parks. 
For many students, these wooded areas 
serve as a means of escaping the classroom 
blues and “Getting Back to Nature.” 

Driving west-northwest from Blooming- 
ton on State Route 46, near Spencer you 
will see the majestic entrance to McCor- 
mick’s Creek State Park, whose 1,055 acres 
are crowded with recreational facilities set 
against a background of natural beauty. If 
you are seeking close-at-hand outdoor en- 
tertainment — head east, my friend, head 


continued on page 22 
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Above — Enjoying one of the last remaining warm days 
of fall, Nancy Sutton, Jim Fowler, Andrea Friedman, 
Tom Raranick and Beverly Greenhunt spend an after- 
noon at the quarries, a traditional “getaway” spot for IU 
students. 
Left — Limestone used to build such landmarks as the 
Empire State Building has been removed from area 
uarries, but these local youths seem oblivious to that 
ie as they prepare to try out the refreshingly cool 
water. 


Summer views 


continued from page 20 


east. Directly east of Bloomington on 
Route 46, near Nashville, is Brown County 
State Park. Famous for its splendid autumn 
colors, Brown County Park covers more 
than 17,000 acres of rolling, wooded hills 
which are annually explored and enjoyed 
by IU students. 

Cascades Park, because of its accessibil- 
ity, is a popular place to spend an evening. 
Several sororities and fraternities take 
advantage of the sheltered sights during 
the first warm months of the fall A sorority 
may typically build a campfire and kidnap 
its pledges, bring them to the sight and 
announce their initiation date. 

Lake Monroe, with its public beach facil- 
ity, naturally attracts the sunlovers on 
those 80 and 90 degree days. Fairfax beach, 
however, is not always available to those 
who frequent Lake Monroe. The beach 
closes for the year, usually the week fall 
semester students return, despite the 
sweltering heat that lingers through most 
of September. Desperately uncomfortable 
students, however, seek other entrances to 
the soothing water the lake holds. 

A spontaneous trip to the nearest dis- 
count store to purchase a raft is often the 
beginning of an afternoon that will climax 
as a couple of people float carelessly about, 
having laine their rafts from a pre- 
viously unexplored clearing. 

And thus, the fed-up, harried students 
escape to the peacefulness of the outdoors. 
There they find amusement, restoration of 
reality and tranquility which enable them 
to return once again to the classroom. 5¢ 


Ellen M. Webber 
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Far left — Liz Hicks, a sophomore majoring 
in social work, and Jackie Roh, visiting from 
North Carolina and staying with a friend, 
soak up some September sun while waiting for 
classes to let out. 

Left — It’s circus time in Bloomington. 
Members of the Hoxie Brothers Circus raise 
the big top signifying the opening of the 
circus. 

Below — Though coming from a swimming 
class, Kathleen Boggess, a Bloomington resi- 
dent and her two daughters, Angela, 5 and 
Laura, 3, try to keep dry during this summer 
shower. 








TRAGEDY 


seemed on the rise with falling temper- 
atures. For much of October and 
November, brush fires raged out of 
control in Southern California, leavin 
hundreds homeless in their wake, aa 
millions of dollars’ worth of property 
damage. On Nobember 21, an arson- 
ist set multiple fires in the MGM 
Grand Hotel in Las Vegas, killing 84 
people and injuring more than 700. 
Mt. St. Helens erupted again on De- 
cember 14, spewing steam and volca- 
nic ash for miles. 

In Atlanta, the number of young 
black children victimized by an un- 
known and relentless murderer 
reached 15 by December: parents 
lived in fear; a nation toler on in 
shock. 

A silent vigil of another type was 
kept also. For the second Christmas in 
a row, 52 Americans remained hostage 
to militant Iranian students. Yellow 
ribbons, in a campaign known as “tie to 
remember,” adorned trees on campus 
as well as throughout the nation. 





The national Christmas tree in 
Washington, D.C., remained unlit, 
save for its crowning star of hope. The 
militants surrendered control of the 
hostages to the Iranian government, 
and negotiations improved consistent- 
ly throughout the fall. By the end of 
December, it looked as though an 
agreement might have been at hand. 
However, Americans had become only 
cautiously optimistic in a situation in 
which their hopes had been dashed so 
many times before. 


MEMORIES 


of autumn, 1980. To each student, a 
unique myriad of recollections, the 
common experience at academic life 
unifying a group who, for a few years, 
would call Bloomington home. 

Time not absorbed in class or study- 
ing was spent in a variety of ways: flag 
football and frisbee in Dunn Meadow, 
tennis on the Woodlawn courts, bas- 
ketball in HPER, basking in the sun at 
Griffey reservoir or the quarries. Spe- 


' cial memories include the unseason- 


ably warm temperatures into Novem- 
ber, fun-filled weekends of football and 
soccer games, keggers, hay rides and 
Thursday nights at Nick’s. 

The (sane began to turn, and 
temperatures to drop, and the chaos 
that always surrounds the pelea of 
a new semester slowly disappeared. 

The first year of the new decade 
ended with the end of the fall semester. 
As it passed, with it went regret at 
promises unfulfilled, as students re- 
solved to make 1981 the best year yet. 


CONTRAST 


was sharp between the relative seren- 
ity of the campus and the restive inter- 
national scene. 

The stability of the U.S. economy 
remained in question as unemploy- 
ment and interest rates continued to 
climb, the latter hovering near 21 per- 
cent by December. Inflation continued 
to erode real income, as Americarts 
struggled to retain what seemed to be a 
vanishing standard of living. 

One of the greatest challenges to 
Soviet authority in recent history 
occured in Poland in late August. Stag- 
ing one of the largest labor strikes on 
record, Polish workers demanded the 


_right to form a union independent of 


the Communist Party. Led in negotia- 
tions by a 37-year-old electrician 
named Lech Walesa, the demands 
were met. The Solidarity union was 
born, but the unrest only had begun. 

In September, centuries of dispute 
came to a head as war broke out be- 
tween Iraq and Iran. The conflict re- 
volved around the Shatt-al-Arab water- 
way, relinquished by Iraq to the Shah 
five years earlier. Western leaders 
eyed the situation nervously, as 40 per- 
cent of Western oil supplies were 
shipped through the Strait of Hormuz. 
With both nations facing a limited 
supply of arms, the duration of the way 
appeared limited. 

The fighting in Afghanistan con- 
tinued and the death toll rose, as Rus- 
sian troops occupied several key cities. 
In Liberia, a coup toppled the govern- 
ment once again, ane in India Indira 
Ghandi was elected to the office of 
prime minister, after being ousted 








almost five years earlier. 

Bloodshed in El Salvador continued, 
as right-wing and military factions 
attempted to purge the government of 
the left. U.S. aid was halted and an 
investigation begun when three Amer- 
ican nuns and a laywoman were mur- 
dered in December. 

November brought a shart turna- 
round in leadership here at home. The 
political mood ie the nation swung 
strongly to the right, reflected in the 
landslide victory of Ronald Reagan. 
For the first time since 1954, conserva- 
tives gained control of the Senate, and 
the margin of Democratic leadership in 
the House of Representatives de- 
creased. In Indiana, four-term senator 
Birch Bayh was unseated by a rising 
young republican named Dan Quayle. 
Other noted liberals, such as George 
McGovern and Frank Church also 
were defeated. American hoped that 
his “new leadership” would materialize 
quickly. 


STUDENTS 


returning in late August encountered 
the humidity and temperamental 


weather so characteristic of southern. 
Indiana. New students managed to find 


their way through the maze of con- 
struction to classes, while veterans 
made the all-too-familiar trek from Bal- 
lantine Hall to the Main Library. At the 
Bloominton campus, a new vice- 
president was appointed and construc- 
tion of the new fine arts museum and 
renovation of Woodburn Hall neared 
completion. 

- In pre-season baseball, after a season 
in internal conflict between 
and management, the Phila 
Phillies pulled together to win the 
World Series. The lucky stars’ did not 
shine as brightly in Bloomington. 
Coming within a hair’s width of clench- 
ing the NCAA soccer title for the 
third time in five years, Jerry Yeagley’s 
Hoosiers lost to San Francisco, 5 to 4 in 
overtime. For Lee Corso and the Big 
Red, the football season was not a 
triumph. 
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DEATH 


came unexpectedly to several notables 
endeared by the nation. John Lennon, 
legendary rock-and-roll star and for- 
mer Beatle, was gunned down outside 
his Manhattan apartment by a crazed 
psychopath. Yoko Ono, his wife, re- 
quested a 10-minite silent vigil in re- 
membrance of him. 

A rare form of lung cancer claimed 
the life of actor Steve McQueen in 
November. His gutsy on-screen per- 
formance reflected the zest he felt for 


Stuff a size 7 wearing 15-year-old into a size 5 pair of 
blue jeans and you have one of the hottest-selling and 
most controversial advertisements. The model, 
Brooke Shileds, has been on the cover of most of the 
major magazines. Time dubbed her “the look of the 


Le life. One of Hollywood’s greatest 
legends, Mae West, passed away in 
. . December at the age of 87. 

nN Georgia, a city Palas ae Ben oes 
. snowllakes, final exams and the long- 
confronts a child St ga nee balers a pier aae 
breathed a sigh of relief at having sur- 
murderer. vived the first semester and seniors 
A nation confronts anticipated commencement while 
; wondering about employment possi- 

itself. bilities in a tight job market. 9% 


Martha Walsh 


Jim Rider 
Terry Lolla, Indiana University Black Student Union executive, speaks out in protest of the killings in Atlanta. 
On the lawn of the Black Culture Center, Lolla pauses after a march, with a stop for a special Baptist service, 
which ended at the Center. 
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Left — A long line begins to form for mathematics classes during registration in August. 
This may be the last ees for the mass confusion in the field house as a computerized 


registration plan has been adopted. 

Top — Gail and Bob Harris of Indianapolis wait outside of Forest Quad for their daughter, 
Brenda, to pick up her key and start ple in. 
Above — Mary Ellen Anderson, assistant to the dean of the university division, explains the 
student data card to incoming freshman during a mock registration. 


The start of another year 


Mythical student 
“experiences” registration 


H olli woke up at 6:20 — the earliest 
she had been up since her freshman 
finals — with a groan. 

“My god, it’s the earliest time on the last 
day of to register,” she said. “Well, at least 
things can’t get worse.” 

Unfortunately, Holli had been lulled 
into a false sense of security over the sum- 
mer break. She had forgotten the hours of 
frustration and loneliness she experienced 
as a freshman at registration. One thing she 
didn’t forget was that the fieldhouse was a 
half-hour walk from her Willkie double. 
She looked out the window. It was raining. 

Soaked and dripping, she made it to the 
fieldhouse doors; to say the least there 
wasn t a crowd straining to get in. 

Holli proceeded down the hallway lead- 
ing to the registration floor. The gray and 
groggy day made the hall seem Ge and 
longer. She pushed the dreaded anticipa- 
tion of the morning out of her mind, think- 
ing instead of how nice it would be to take a 
long, hot shower and start partying. 

After several papers, coupons and bum- 
per stickers had been pushed upon her, 
she finally reached the Atos leading to the 
fieldhouse floor. 

“Now for the fun part,” she joked, know- 
ing that chances were not good for getting 
most of her classes. 

Two hours and three classes later, Holli 
needed only one more course. “Geology 
would be nice,” she thought, heading to- 
ward the geology table. All Courses 
Closed, read the sign above. 

“The story of my life,” she muttered. 
She already had crossed off geography, 
psychology and sociology. No one was even 
at the speech table. That left philosophy. 
“Sounds interesting,” she lied to herself. 

“We have a P100 class at 7:30 a.m. on 
M,W, and F,” said the lady with the bee- 
hive hairdo and the pearlrimmed glasses 
who was manning the table. 

“But I already have a 7:30 class on those 
days, and Tuesday and Thursday too,” she 
wailed. “Don’t you have any other intro 
class at a decent time?” 

“Well, there’s always Introduction 
to Phenomenology and Existential- 
isi). .«. GS 
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Gros Louis moves in 


New IU VP 


begins a new administration 


66 W ere living, I hope temporarily, 

at a very hectic pace,” said Ken- 
neth R.R. Gros Louis. “We have the type 
of life that if anybody gets ill, it’s a real 
disaster.” 

On September 15, 1980, Gros Louis was 
named vice president of [U-Bloomington, 
to replace Robert O’Neil, who left to be- 
come president of the University of Wis- 
consin. The former dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences, Gros Louis said the 
transition period was somewhat mind- 
boggling as his initial obligations entailed 
meeting contacts and reading extensive re- 
ports about aspects of the campus. 

In starting his job, Gros Louis said, “To- 
day for example, I’m going out to give the 
staff awards at 3:30 at Assembly Hall. Then 
of course follows a reception that will prob- 
ably last till 5:00. But then I have to go 
home and change, because at 5:30 we're 
giving a reception for 200 people at Wood- 

urn House. Meanwhile our younger 
daughter has to get to a movie by 7:00 for a 
birthday party she’s invited to Of 
course tomorrow night we're giving a re- 
ception again at Woodburn House a 150 
people ....” 

Gros Louis’ appointment has had some- 
what of an impact on the entire family. “It’s 
also affected my wife’s life style, perhaps 
even greater than mine,” said Gros Louis. 
His wife, Dolores, has been an associate 
professor in the Honors Division at IU for 
the past seven years. She decided to take a 
leave without pay in order to see what her 
responsibilities would be. 

“While she thinks it’s necessary to do, 
she’s also anxious to get back to her 
teaching in Women’s Studies,” com- 
mented Gros Louis. 

The Gros Louises have two daughters, 
Amy, 13 and Julie, 10, who are both very 
active in swimming. They compete in age- 
group swimming, traveling around the 
state on peckendl This has long been a 
part of the vice president’s activities and he 
said, for the most part, that part of their life 





won t change. 

Regarding his approach to the vice pres- 
idency, Gros Louis said, “My desire is to 
be clear to the students and to the people of 
Bloomington and also the citizens of the 
state, that I am accessible.” To nurture 
better relationships, Gros Louis set a time 
to receive calls on a toll-free line. Response 
to the WATS line has been very good but 
the vice president was Eee to find 
many of the calls came from the Blooming- 
ton area. He generally replies to such calls, 
“Why didn’t you just call me at my regular 
number?” 58 


Ellen M. Webber 


y desire is to 

be clear to the 
students and to the 
people of 
Bloomington and 
also the citizens of 
the state, that I am 
accessible. 
— Kenneth R.R. Gros Louis 


Kenneth R. Gros Louis, who became the new vice 
president of IU-Bloomington last September, strides 
to his office to begin another busy day of work. 
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RHA Week 


Left — A team from Willkie Quad competes Ve the 
grand prize during the RHA Days bed race held in 


September. 
Below left — Kathy Pencek, RHA Days 


EF rdinotor, deals cards 9 tense gamblers during Students fed and put to 


Night was just one of the many events held during 


a days. ff re P 

Below — RHA staffers prepare hamburgers an 

hot dogs to feed 3,000 people taking part in the be d d U Tl I } RH A D a S 
RHA Days picnic behind Read Center. 

Larry Levin 


o get students interested in dorm 
lif 


e, the Residence Halls Association 
put them to bed. 

The second annual RHA Week, held in 
late September, was a series of events orga- 
nized by the RHA, including a bed race, a 
free picnic and a coffeehouse, intended to 
spark student interest in dorm activities, 
according to RHA Days coordinator Kathy 
Pencek. 

The first annual bed race was the week's 
biggest event. Teams of five members, one 
ichite a rolling bed, and the other four 
pushing it, raced in heats on Seventh 
Street behind Wright Quad. The competi- 
tion went smoothly except for the occasion- 
al interruption of IU buses which could not 
be re-routed for the event. 

Jon Sargent, a freshman from Wright 
Nichols House, said of his team, “We don't 
have power. We don't have speed. To tell 
you the truth, our chances Stains are 
about one in a million, but we're here, and 
that’s what’s important.” 

Those who did have the power were the 
“Buffalo Bed Springs” from Foster Quad 
who won the event and were awarded 
trophies and gift certificates. Second place 
finishers were Briscoe’s “Bed Busters.” 

Other RHA Week events included a free 
Sunday night picnic in the field behind 
Read Center. Foster Quad president Don- 
na McGee, coordinator of the event, and 
her staff served hamburgers, hot dogs, 
lemonade and potato chips to about 3,000 
people. 

Junior Sue Calvert from Read Center 
said that the RHA was successful in pro- 
moting dorm life. “Teter and Wright are 
right next to us, and I don’t know anyone 
from there,” she said. “The picnic brought 
people from the different dorms closer 
together.” 

Karie Edwards, a senior and member of 
the Teter Boisen Three bed race team, 
summed up the RHA philosophy. “I really 
had fun,” Ae said. “RHA week represents 
unity and getting people Peds 

Janet Marvel 
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COCTUBATST I) 


Right — Octubafest founder Harvey Phillips grasps the instrument of celebration on the 
last afternoon of the week-long event. 

Below — Sophomore Lori Horton and Senior Mark Fruedenberg twirl to tuba tunes. 
Below right — The German band performs under Professor Lewis Van Haney’s direction 
for nearly 400 listeners. Other bands which played were a brass quintet, a bluegrass 
band, two dixieland bands and the Bloomington High School Marching band. 


photos/Larry Levid 








Octubafest promotes talents 


Listeners rustle notes 
from Phillips’ Tubaranch 


OF iii summation of Harvey Phillips was 

made best by a friend of his, “If 
you re going to love Harvey, you have to 
stand in line.” 

Phillips, distinguished professor of 
music, began Octubafest in 1973 in recog- 
nition of the tuba. The purpose of the event 
is to give tubists the opportunity to per- 
form and share their talents with the gener- 
al public. Phillips believes that there is a 
need for audience support and under- 
standing of the greatness of the tuba. 

“The mission of Octubafest is to enlighten 
the general public and to appreciate the 
incredible young talents,” said Phillips. 
“The tuba is ae up of 95 percent flesh. 
An instrument cannot make music without 
a human being.” 

Octubafest takes place at Phillips’ “Tuba- 
ranch.” Phillips and other tuba enthusiasts 
perform tuba recitals the week before 
Octubafest. During the festival, music is 
playing continuously. Diversity in music 
ranges from blues to baroque and ensem- 
bles range from trios to sextets. Food and 
drink come in almost unlimited quantity. 
German beer, wienerschnitzel, sauerkraut 
as well as traditional coffee and cake were 
available throughout the day for tuba con- 
noisseurs to choose from. 

Phillips also began TubaChristmas and 
TubaEaster. For TubaChristmas, tuba 
players dress up as Santa and play for the 
general public. Phillips travels from New 
York to California to conduct TubaChrist- 
mas. “The inspiration for TubaChristmas 
comes from the fact that William Bell, the 
late music professor, was born on Christ- 
mas Day,” says Phillips. “He began the 
greatness of the tuba and we are trying to 
continue this.” 

Phillips’ idea of Octubafest, as well as 
TubaChristmas has now been utilized all 
over the country. In essence, Harvey Phil- 
lips has done for the tuba what Benny 
Goodman did for the clarinet. 98 

Lynn Vagnone 
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Red Skelton serves as grand marshall 


IU victory is no joke as Hoosiers down 
Badgers for Homecoming 


olitical preference held little ground 

during Homecoming, 1980. “Cast 
your vote For a Hoosier victory” was the 
theme of the spirited Hoosiers. 

The Alumni Association and the Student 
Athletic Board hosted a week’s worth of red 
and white spirit. Starting with the frisbee 
olympics in Dunn Meadow on Tuesday to 
Thursday's co-sponsored Campus Clean- 
up with Union Board, the $.A.B. promp- 
ted school spirit. Windows of al shops 
surrounding the campus allowed for crea- 
tive spirit to flow in tempera colors. Lawn 
floats and displays by various houses urged 
a Hoosier victory favorable to all political 
platforms. 

Friday brought the clowning antics of 
Red Skelton who opened the aN with a 
press conference, visited with people in 
the Union, and served as Grand Marshall 
for the annual parade that evening. Skelton 
exchanged jokes with Coach Lee Corso and 
IU President John Ryan at the pep rally 
following the parade. 

Numerous sororities and fraternities 
held alumni welcomes to add an air of 
Hoosier spirit that weekend. Phi Gamma 
Delta fraternity hosted their graduates 
with a pre-game lunch and then celebrated 
the victory with their third annual 
Octoberfest. Fiji president Don McMahon 
said their tradition has become a big suc- 
cess. 

Saturday, the big game against Wiscon- 
sin was preceeded by announcing the over- 
all winners of all related Homecoming 
events. Junior Allison Rogers and senior 
Todd Maddocks were announced as 
Homecoming Queen and King. Again, Red 
Skelton did the honors by crowning the 
new Hoosier royalty. 

Coming true to every Hoosier fan was 
the victory of the fighting Hoosiers over 
the Wisconsin Badgers. 24-0 was the final 
score as cream and crimson overpowered 
their red and white to account for the sweet 
smell of success. 

Halftime gave way for returning March- 
ing Hundred and Redstepper alumni to 
show off routines of their past Bloomington 
days. The University of Wisconsin band 
shared the halftime show with our own 
continued on page 36 
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Left — Comedian Red Skelton and IU football coach Lee Corso share 
one-liners as senior IU football members look on during the pep rally 
at Sembower field. 

Below left — Shaking hands and meeting new people are all part of 
IU’s homecoming parade. Sheila Franklin, a senior, and Diane 
Brown, a sophomore, greet three 50-year “I” Men Alumni. 

Below — Todd iaddocks and Allison Rogers share a royal laugh after 
being pronounced 1980 Homecoming king and queen. 








Homecoming 


Jeff Morehead 





continued from page 34 

Hoosier Hundred. Fifty-year “I” Men 
were escorted to the field by Student 
Alumni Council representatives. 

The evening climaxed Homecoming 
weekend with “The Red Skelton Variety 
Show’ in the main auditorium. In addition, 
the School of Music offered “Rigoletto” and 
the Theater Department presented “The 
Prime of Miss Jean Brodie’ for alumni who 
wished to see the performing arts and rem- 
inisce of their days on the stage. 

Parties, reunions, nostalgia: whatever 
the class year, Homecoming 1980 proved 
the victors of the Hoosier platform were 
always guaranteed their vote of confi- 
dence. 


Gregg Ladd 
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Left — Comedian Red Skelton smilingly returns his autograph to a fan shortly before the IU Homecoming 
parade, held on Oct. 10, the day before IU’s game against Wisconsin. 

Above left — Skelton waves the “Go Big Red’ flag prior to Saturday's Homecoming game. 

Above — IU Chancellor Herman B. Wells watches IU go on to trounce the Badgers, 24-0. 

Above right — Senior fullback, Jerry Bowers, holds senior tailback Lonnie Johnson aloft after Johnson had 
“ran one in” for a touchdown against Wisconsin. 

Right — Jerry Bowers, a senior, pulls a pack of Badgers with him as he strains for first down yardage in his 


final Homecoming game. 
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Radiation or pollution? 
Up to people, asserts Commoner 


he American people should control 

the major investment and resource 
decisions of today. That control should be 
as decentralized as possible and im- 
plemented immediately, said Citizen's 
Party presidential candidate Barry Com- 
moner at Whitenburger Auditorium on 
October 12. 

“The country is being run by decisions 
made by the major corporations,” he said. 
Americans are “being wrecked by the grip 
that the corporations have on our lives.’ 

There is nothing wrong with making prof- 
its or with private ownership, he added. 
What is wrong is when “private interests 
and not the public good determine how we 
live.” 

The standing-room-only crowd gave 
Commoner a standing ovation when he 
said, “the time has come to take those 
three turkeys (presidential candidates 
Ronald Reagan, Jimmy Carter and John 
Anderson) and make it a people's campaign 
— tell them we want peace and not war in 





the Middle East. 

“T don’t really expect to be elected presi- 
dent,” said Commoner. “But I am running 
in this election, not to win, but to draw 
attention to our platform.” 

The 63-year-old candidate is a biology 
professor at Washington State University. 
He believes that the public should control 
the energy industries and blames the oil 
industries for the United States’ interna- 
tional difficulties. 

“The decision to increase profits by ex- 
loiting foreign oil-producing nations has 
ed to the instability in the Middle East and 

the capture of the American diplomats in 
Iran,” he said. 

Commoner wants a swift halt to nuclear 
power and a strong push instead for energy 
conservation and the development of solar 
energy. “The people should decide what 
we will suffer — radiation or air pollution, ” 
he said, referring to the nuclear power ver- 
sus burning of coal debate. 

A major goal of the Citizen’s Party is to 


Kiker relates politics and 
other such crimes of Washington 


S miling and waving, he greeted an au- 
dience of nearly 200 at the IU Auditor- 
ium on October 20, offering insight and 
guidance to the 1980 presidential election. 

Douglas Kiker, NBC News correspon- 
dent covering the 1980 elections, joked 
about American-style politics in a lecture 
pls a by Union Board and the Resi- 

ence Halls Association. 

Kiker was first assigned to Washington 
in 197lasa creep Tene for NBC-TV. In 
1972, he covered the Democratic and Re- 
publican conventions. Kiker is now the 
national political editor at NBC. 

The audience, composed of students, 
faculty and Bloomington residents, 
laughed as Kiker filled them in on the 
Washington news scene, joking and speak- 
ing of the great importance of the presiden- 
tial election. Laughter and applause 
greeted him when te told the audience 
that “politics and other such crimes” are 
the main news in Washington. 
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Putting on his glasses and changing to a 
more serious note, Kiker said, “Our poli- 
tical system is changing before our eyes.” 
He said the binding primary eliminates 
the chance of a dark horse candidate. 

Over the last 10 years, Kiker said our 
country has seen unprecedented changes: 
the loss of our first war, a president re- 
signing in disgrace and the rise of political 
terrorism. But Kiker said the American 
people have survived all this and have con- 
tinued to have faith in the democratic sys- 
tem. “If we can harness the pride of the 
American people, there is nothing we can- 
not do,” Kiker said. 

The main problem of the Carter admin- 
istration was inexperience, Kiker said. “It 
boggles my mind, how he could come out 
of nowhere in Georgia, capture the whole 
party, and win the most powerful office in 
the world,” Kiker said. He said if Carter 
had had better relations with Congress, a 
more experienced staff, and more frequent 


work for an immediate and sharp reversal 
in the rate of military spending, said Com- 
moner. “Protecting the United States from 
aggression is worthwhile, but building and 
exporting unneeded new weapons systems 
has already escalated the arms race to the 
edge of disaster.” 

Times have changed. Our economic sys- 
tem, which in its infancy spread prosperity 
across this continent has become ores 
outdated, he said. Clearly it no longer fits 
our needs and that is why the Citizen’s 
Party is raising the issues the existing par- 
ties ignore, Commoner contended. None 
of the major party presidential candidates, 
announced or unannounced, are discus- 
sing these issues. 

“The Citizen’s Party is a new party,” he 
said. “But we will strive for change and will 
continue to run until we become a major 
party. $2 

Robert Wickens 


consultations with other politicians, things 

would be different today. Kiker acknowl- 

edged, however, that problems such as 

Iran, the energy crisis, and the decline in 

Aare: cannot be blamed on Presi- 
ent Carter. 

The next president of our country will 
face many problems, Kiker said. He must 
solve the energy crisis, retool the national 
industrial machine, improve productivity, 
and put America back into the competitive 
economic market. 

The next president, Kiker said, will need 
“guts, instinct, intelligence, great ability, 
but most of all, luck. Our world is changing 
faster than we can deal with it; the times 
call for a greatness of leadership.” 

When asked who would win the election 
Kiker said, “Hell I don’t know, I’ve never 
seen an election like it. I’m settling back 
and saying the hell to both of them.” 85 

Heather McCune 
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Barry Commoner, Citizens Party 
candidate for president, points out 
differences between his platform and 
“conventional party” platforms in 
Whitenburger Auditorium on Octo- 
ber 12. 








John Terhune 


NBC political editor, Douglas Kiker, 
answers questions from IU students 
in the MRC lounge after his lecture in 
the IU Auditorium on October 20. 
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Dick Gregory urges 
social change and peaceful strength 


W itty and humorous, oe and sad- 
dened, Dick Gregory brought his 
unending battle for human rights and jus- 


tice to an inspired audience of about 450 
people at the IU Auditorium on October 
30 


He criticized almost every aspect of the 
human race, bringing laughter to the cap- 
tive audience one moment and passionate 
shouts and applause the next. 

Gregory, whose appearance was spon- 
sored by the Black Student Union, stated 
his message clearly: Our society needs to 
change but can begin to do so only when 
individuals change their attitudes. “You 
don’t have to sit back and watch people 
manipulate you,” he said. “You can make a 
difference.” 

Gregory then switched to the apathy of 
American voters. “Most of the people vot- 
ing in this election won't be voting for 
something, but against something, he 
said, referring to the Carter-Reagan race 
for the presidency. 


Commenting on news reports stating 
that Carter and Reagan had been rehears- 
ing for their impending debate, Gregory 
said flatly: “The thing about honesty and 
truth is that they need no rehearsing.” 

Gregory turned to the discussion of the 
erica between the U.S. and Iran over 
the 52 American hostages. “People do fun- 
ny things over money, he said, referring 
to the billions of dollars of Iranian assets the 
U.S. was holding and could return for the 
freedom of the hostages. 

Gregory expressed his anger and dis- 
appointment with American society. “We 
live in a society today where we can ship 
tanks all over the world but we can't ship 
turnips to hungry people who are starving 
to death. 

“How long can you tolerate a system that 
destroys all that is human in you and makes 
you something lower than animals?” he 
asked. 

“The whole problem in our land is the 
male chauvinistic mentality — that we've 


Jeff Greenfield cautions 
that I.V. projects distorted images 


M ost popular myths about politics 
and television just are not true, said 
Jeff Greenfield in his speech, “Politics and 
the Media,” November 19 at the IU Au- 
ditorium. The real danger television poses 
to politics is the lack of discourse, he said in 
his speech sponsored by Union Board. 
Greenfield is a political commentator who 
appears regularly on the CBS news pro- 
gram “Sunday Moring” and on William F. 
Buckley’s “Firing Line.” 

The key to the danger of television 
coverage of politics is that television is 
Pie at transmitting personality and terri- 

le at transmitting abstractions, Green- 
field said. “In politics, what has happened 
is that politicians have come to believe that 
what will convince you of their merit is not 
where they stand on the issues, but what 
nice guys they are. Politicians use the 
media, not to see an idea or cause, but to 
sell themselves.” 

Greenfield pointed out examples like 
Ronald Reagan as a guest on the “Tonight 


40 


Show,” Jimmy Carter appearing on 
“What’s My Line?” and the later Hubert 
Humphrey cooking in Dinah’s kitchen. 

“People who attempt to understand poli- 
tics by looking at television are looking 
through the wrong end of the telescope. As 
you know if you've ever looked through 
the wrong end, things appear distorted,” 
he said. 

Television, he says, transcends every 
traditional path to political notoriety. “You 
do not seed party bosses and a party struc- 
ture if you can go into American homes and 
take a ia minutes of their time to tell them 
who you are.” 

The real danger of television, said 
Greenfield, is that TV covers only one 
aspect of the campaign — the race and the 
positions — “because TV wants and de- 
mands excitement, he said. 

“It’s easy to show a campaign of air- 
Bee crowds and balloons ... but how 

o you make a long discussion about ener- 
gy policy visually interesting?” 


been treating Third World countries the 
same way we ve been treating our women 
for one hundred years.” 

Gregory declared that most of the uni- 
versities in the United States are racist and 
sexist institutions, adding that one day we 
must decide that we are “no longer going to 
tolerate a handful of greedy old men deter- 
mining our fate.” 

He has been called “un-American” for 
such criticism. To this, Gregory responded 
that it is his great love for this country that 
gives him the courage and energy to con- 
tinue fighting to make it better. 

“We can make it work right,” he said, 
“but first we have to admit that a strong 
nation is not a nation with a mighty army: a 
strong nation is a nation that has the health- 
iest people, mentally and physically.” 

The controversial comedian-crusader 
came to IU and shared some of the wit and 
undying spirit that has won him world- 
wide respect and admiration. 58 

Dan DeCamp 


This is the fundamental difference be- 
tween the print media and television, 
Greenfield said. If you do not want to read 
a story about energy policy, you can turn 
the page. If television viewers do not like 
the news, however, they turn to another 
channel. 

“Tf you are looking for what is wrong with 
television as a medium for transmitting 
politics, look for what we no longer have — 
a debate, a discourse. Television is ideal for 
the communication of ideas and I think the 
evidence is there that people want them. 
If, however, television continues to fail to 
transmit discourse, we're in for a very, very 
grim time ahead,” Greenfield said. 

“Seventy years ago the politicians were 
at church socials and parades because the 
people were there,” he said. “Today, peo- 
ple are in front of their TV sets and that is 
why politicians are on them.” 55 

Charlotte Ruhe 








Fall lectures 


John Terhune 


Dick Gregory pauses after poking fun 
at the nations recently established 
nobel-laureate sperm bank. Gregory 
said he would like to ask donors, 
“How did you all get that sperm out of 
yourselves?” Gregory appeared at 
the IU auditorium on October 30. 








Jeff Morehead 


Jeff Greenfield leans forward to 
er plete his view that television 
only projects personalities and not 
ideas. Creentiald’s lecture, spon- 
sored by Union Board, was held 
November 19. 
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Election '80 


Local Republicans not 


surprised by big victory 


I n a shadowy corner of the Banquet 
Room in Bloomington’s Holiday Inn 
two elderly gentlemen sat alone, docilely 
sipping ns a oe sours. 

The room around them was a blur of 
anarchical movement. It was Election Day 
night, November 4, 1980, and Monroe 
County Republicans crowded pete 
pps ee cocktail glasses splashed 

appily in every hand. An unmistakable air 
of festivity permeated the room. 

Ohesured: by the crowd was a tiny black- 
and-white television set on which a net- 
work anchorman was gravely relaying the 
results of the presidential election. But no 
one was listening. The issue had been de- 
cided hours before. Ronald Reagan had 
been elected the 40th president of the 
United States in a stunning landslide. The 
victory had been so fast, so overpowering, 
that it was almost anticlimactic. By 10 
o clock the room was almost devoid of poli- 
tical discussion. There was simply nothing 
left to say. 

The election night apathy of Blooming- 
ton Republicans was a surprising contrast 
to their energetic campaign rhetoric. Col- 
lege Republican president Mike Johnson 
commented several days after the election 
about the nationwide intensity of the Re- 
publican campaign. “It was very crucial not 
only for the country as a whole, but for the 
party. We'd had quite a setback in ’74 after 
the Watergate difficulties, and our part 
basically had been seen as a dying breed. 
So it was time for us to do something ... 
We had to make a move.” : 

Senior Tim Row, who coordinated the 
campaigns for Reagan and senatorial candi- 
date Dan Quayle at IU, was not surprised 
by the outcome of the election. “People are 
seeing that the philosophies of the Repub- 
lican Party offer a reliable alternative for 
our country in the 1980s.” 

This was evidently the case; around the 
nation Democratic incumbants at all levels 
of government were swept away in the fer- 
vent republican tide. Longtime Democra- 
tic spokesmen Frank Church and George 





McGovern lost re-election bids in their 
home states, while in Indiana three-term 
senator Birch Bayh was easily ousted by 
youthful Republican challenger Dan 
Quayle. 

But on the IU campus the liberals died 
hard. 

Republican leaders knew all along that 
there was a strong liberal core here, but, 
according to Johnson, “There’s quite a con- 
servative core here too. So our goal was to 
tap it, find it, get "em out to vote. And we 
found it.” 

Perhaps, but the county clerk's office 
revealed that in student-only precincts, 
Reagan garnered only 35 percent of the 
vote, compared to Carter’s 41 percent and 
independent candidate John Anderson’s 
surprisingly healthy 20 percent. Dan 
ae fared nearly as poorly as his pres- 
idential counterpart, gathering a meager 
40 percent of the siento vote. The 
only major Republican candidate to secure 
a majorority in those precincts was guber- 
natorial candidate Robert Orr. He outpol- 
led his democratic foe, businessman John 
Hillenbrand, 50 to 41 percent. 

But the College Republicans remained 
undaunted. They knew they could count 
on the rest of the state. Elsewhere in Indi- 
ana, Reagan, Quayle and Orr were over- 
whelming winners. And when it was over 
the only challenge that remained for the 
Republicans was that of the next four years 
in office. “It’s almost a ‘do-or-die’ situation 
for the conservative philosophy, because 
now we ve got someone who's in office, and 
were going to be able to see what he can 
do,” said Rowe. 

For the time being, however, the battle 
was won. And back in Holiday Inn’s 
emptying Banquet Room the two old men 
summed it up best. 

“Well,” said one, “What d’ya think, 
Arch?” 

“T think,” replied his observant compan- 
ion, “I think that it’s over.” 58 

Paul Wiseman 
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Jeff Morehead 


Top — Holding his daughter Corinne in his arm, 
newly-elected Republican Sen. Dan Quayle waves to 
the crowd at Republican headquarters in Indianapo- 
lis. Quayle defeated incumbent Birch Bayh in the 
November election. 

Above — Sue Cochrane, a part-time student at IU and 
full-time employee of the Bloomington Herald- 
Telephone, waits to post results of the Nov. 4 election 
in the H-T newsroom. 

Right — Gov. Otis Bowen congratulates Governor- 
elect Robert Orr after Orr's victory in the Indiana 
gubernatorial race. Orr defeated Democrat John Hill- 
enbrand to take over the job of Bowen, who stepped 
down after two terms. 
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54 |203)34. DOONESBURY by Garry Trudeau 


HI! WELCOME TO THE MYSTERIOUS WORLD 
OF RONALD REAGAN'S BRAIN! HOME 
OF NEARLY 30 BILLION NEURONS, OR 
"MARBLES"AS THEY ARE KNOUN 
70 THE LAYMAN! 


WHAT WONDERS AWAIT US! THE FORNIX-| | THE HYPOTHALAMUS HEDEER DARKQNLS ASTEN YOUR SEAT BELTS! 
REAGANS MEMORY VAULT, STOREHOIEE| | OF HUMAN AGGRESSION SOURCE CF REA-| | 70% Leas tees mpi 
OF IMAGES OF AN IDYLLIC AMERICA, | | GANS MPULSESID SEND US. FORCES OFA TRIP BUT YoU WON'T 
WITH 5¢ COKES, BURMA SHAVE SIGNS, 

AND HARD-WORKING WHITE PEOPLE! 


"1980 G. B. Trudeou 
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Copyright 1980, G.B. Trudeau. Reprinted with permission of Universal Press Syndicate. All rights reserved 


Garry Trudeau's Doonesbury comic strip made the news just before Election Day. The Indianapolis Star was one of two newspapers in the nation which 
pulled the strip’s series on “Reagan’s Brain” calling it an “unfair and unwarranted” attack upon Ronald Reagan. 
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College Democrats mak 
comeback during 
conservative era 


N ineteen-eighty will undoubtedly be 
viewed by Democratic Party leaders 
as a lost year. Deluged by a wave of conser- 
vatism which swept the nation on election 
day, the Democratic Party lost the pres- 
idency, majority control of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, numerous seats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, many state posts — the list goes 


on. 

For the IU College Democrats, 1980 was 
not so much a lost year as one of revival. 
Under the direction of senior Tom Fox, the 
group's president for the fall semester, the 
College Democrats were resurrected and 
became one of the more active organiza- 
tions on campus in the few months preced- 
ing election day. 

Interestingly, the College Democrats 
had been essentially nonexistent for sever- 
al years before 1980. During the summer of 
1979, Fox worked in former U.S. Sen. 
Birch Bayh’s office in Washington D.C. 
While there, Fox said he “came into con- 
tact with some people in the national Col- 
lege Democratic Office. We kept up cor- 
respondence over the year and they helped 
me get this club started, and it’s just kind of 
grown from there.” 

The IU College Democrats are char- 
tered with the College Democrats of 
America, the official student wing of the 
Democratic National Party. “Our job is to 
represent the Democratic Party on cam- 
pus, to get across the beliefs of the Demo- 
cratic Party, to represent Democratic 
candidates to the students, and to bring as 
many Democratic candidates on campus as 
possible,” Fox said. 

In September, Fox, along with more 
than 300 young Democrats from across the 
country, attended the Carter-Mondale 
Youth Leadership Conference at the 
White House. “It was basically a strategy 
session ... as far as the national campaign 
was concerned,’ Fox explained. The 
strategy outlined for them reflected Car- 
ter's predicament. Step one was anti-John 
Anderson (the independent presidential 
candidate); step two was anti-Ronald 
Reagan; step three involved stressing that a 


vote for Anderson would be a vote for 
Reagan; and lastly, step four was pro- 
Jimmy Carter. The national campaign staff 
apparently recognized that there simply 
wasn’t much merit to be found in Carter's 
record. 

Although Fox and the other 20 to 30 
active members of the IU group were fully 
aware of the futility of their efforts on Car- 
ters behalf (“Ronald Reagan could die 
tomorrow and still win Indiana in Novem- 
ber,” Fox said in an ids article on the Col- 
lege Democrats), they nevertheless gave 
him their support in the form of posters and 
literature. Much of their effort was focused 
on denouncing Anderson, who drew a 
large amount a his support from America’s 
universities. 

With Indiana’s 13 electoral votes all but 
signed, sealed, and delivered to Reagan, 
the group concentrated chiefly on the 
gubernatorial, senatorial and local races. 
Only the local panned out on election day. 
Marilyn Schultz (D-51st District), a popu- 
lar figure on campus, soundly defeated IU 
law student Wayne Greeson to retain her 
seat in the Indiana General Assembly. 
Democrat Vi Simpson was elected County 
Auditor, and Democrats Charlotte Zietlow 
and Warren Henegar won in their races for 
County Commissioner. 

In the gubernatorial race, the “team im- 
age” projected by Republican Bob Orr and 
his entourage proved too much for Demo- 
crat John Hillenbrand to overcome. While 
Orr easily defeated Hillenbrand, Republi- 
can Dan Quayle ousted Bayh, an 18-year 
veteran of the Senate, by a substantial mar- 
gin. Quayle’s victory left Fox mystified. 

“T really did think that Senator Bayh 
would win, or if he didn’t win it would be 
very close,” Fox said. Bayh, always popular 
at IU, did carry Monroe County. He made 
several appearances on campus, showing 
up at a voter registration rally held by the 
College Democrats early in the year, and 
participating in a public forum with Quayle 
at Wittenberger Auditorium. 938 

Scott Waters 
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Above Left —A double exposure photograph enables Republican Ronald Reagan and Democrat Jimmy Carter 
to face off during the 1980 presidential debate. 

Above Right — IU students fill the IMU Trophy Room, watching the 1980 presidential debate between Carter 
and Reagan. Reactions ranged from skepticism to humor. Few admitted to changing their minds afterward. 
Left — A television relates the news or incumbent President Jimmy Carter's defeat to unused Democratic 
election balloons in the Indianapolis Democratic Headquarters on Election night. 

Above — Birch Bayh and his son, Evan, who was Bayh’s campaign manager, show their disappointment to 
Bayh’s loss for a fourth term in the U.S. senate. 
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Elections ’80 


Election Day voters 
reject Anderson alternative 


E very four years the U.S. elects a pres- 
ident. The candidates elicit all their 
political know-how and expertise to gain 
the public’s support heehee their cam- 
paign and most importantly, the public's 
vote on Election Day. Historically, pres- 
idential races have been close contests. But 
Election Day 1980 found the race that was 
“too close to call” over before it had really 
begun. 

The entire campaign for the presidency 
had every indication of being a close, 
down-to-the-wire race, with the added 
choice of a substantially active third oe 
John Anderson, a congressman from Illi 
nois, ran on the newly formed National 
Unity Campaign platform. He was viewed 
by his supporters as a refreshing and excit- 
ing choice for a thinking electorate. 

The long, bitter presidential race be- 
tween Republican Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter and John Anderson end- 
ed at 8 p.m. on November 4, when Carter 
congratulated Reagan for his victory de- 
spite the fact that polls in 13 states, includ- 
ing California, had not even closed. When 
all the votes were tallied, the result was in: 
Ronald Reagan had won an astounding 
majority of electoral votes and the pres- 
idency of the United States. It wasn’t even 
close. 

Even though Anderson ran in the pri- 
maries as a Republican, his platform was 
more liberal than his conservative counter- 
part’s. Anderson believed strongly in the 
ratification of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment and disfavored any legislation ban- 
ning abortions. He was concerned with the 
economy, but advocated no tax cuts. 

“Inflation is the cruelest tax of all and 
that is the tax I intend to cut,” Anderson 
said. His defense policy was to keep the 
military lean and flexible, not costly. His 
energy plan advocated finding alternative 
fuel Pes and accelerating the develop- 
ment of renewable energy-source bee 
nologies. 

People started perceiving Anderson as a 





top choice, but only if he had a chance of 
winning in November. In early Septem- 
ber, an ABC-Lewis Harris poll indicated 
that if Anderson had a genuine chance to 
win, he had enough support to lead in eight 
major states: New York, California, Mas- 
sachusetts, Illinois, Michigan, Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio and New Jersey — which com- 
prised 216 of the 270 electorial college 
votes needed to win the election. But since 
none perceived him to have any chance of 
winning the election, he hovered around 
the 10 to 15 percent mark. Thus, he was 
captured in an ironic Catch-22-type situa- 
tion. Millions of Americans would vote for 
him if they thought he had a chance to win. 
But unless he was backed by those millions 
in the polls which showed him being able 
to win, he could not win. 

A statement on one of Anderson’s pam- 

hlets read, “Most polls show that if people 
beliete John Anderson can win, he will 
win.” But in 1980, the majority of the 
electorate chose to vote for the more con- 
ventional Democratic and Republican par- 
ties. 

However, through the efforts of Ander- 
son’s supporters, like those at IU, who held 
benefits to raise votes and money for his 
campaign, he received seven percent of 
the popular vote in the election. This put 
him in the rank of legitimate party candi- 
dates. Not only will he be eligible for 
federal reinbursement of funds for his cam- 
paign, but the National Unity Campaign is 
assured a place on the ballot in the next 
presidential election. This assurance will 
contribute to a stronger third party in four 
years. 

John Anderson lost this presidential 
race, but he acknowledged defeat graceful- 
ne and in true Anderson form told over a 
thousand cheering college students in San- 
ta Barbara, California a ee days before the 
election, “Don’t ever let them tell you (this 
fight) didn’t mean anything.” 38 

Theresa Oakley 
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Left — Speaking to a St. Pat- 
rick’s Day crowd in Chicago, 
then Republican candidate 
for president, John Ander- 
son, urges his homestate 
listeners to vote for him in the 
upcoming Illinois Republican 
primaries. 

Top Left — There were many 
Anderson supporters on cam- 
puses all over the nation and 
IU was no exception as Sarah 
Parsons, a senior and an 
Anderson campaign volun- 
teer, passes out peaches 
before the IU-Michigan foot- 
ball game. 

Above — After not receiving 
the Republican nomination, 
John Anderson turned inde- 
pendent and ran as the 
National Unity ils oid a 
president. He didn’t win but 
surprised almost all the ex- 
perts, by getting on the ballot 
in all 50 states. 
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Pranks and puns 


Halloween is 


not just for kids 


belief that cats were once human but 

changed as punishment for evil 
deeds is one of the superstitions connected 
with the history of Halloween, the “holy 
evening before All Saints Day. 

The here of Halloween is not remem- 
bered by IU students as they revert back to 
nostalgic day of adolescence. 

Every holiday is an excuse for a party at 
IU and Halloween in no exception. 

For IU students, Halloween falls mid- 
way between the beginning of school and 
Thanksgiving break. It is an opportune 
evening to let loose and release the pres- 
sures of school. 

Freshmen through seniors donned cos- 
tumes to join in the carefree, youthful 
evening. 

Bars, dorms and fraternity row were fre- 
quented by the Pope, nuns, babies, Egyp- 
tians and ladies of the evening. 

The American custom of playing pranks 
was recollected by students as they mis- 
chievously toilet-papered trees, broke 
jack-o’-lanterns and soaped car windows. 

At the close of the evening kids, clergy 
and call girls ceased their clandestine cap- 
ers and returned to their “normal” lives — 
as IU students. 38 

Lynn Vagnone 


Right — Norm Newman, a senior, clamps down on an 
apple after several attempts. Apple bobbing was onl 
one of the many activities at the Union pitas Dusk-til- 
Dawn Halloween celebration held at the Union. 
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Top Left — The remnants of unknown 
pranksters greeted Jim Olson, a gradu- 
ate student, on his way to class early 
Halloween morning. 

Top —A local cat keeps a wary Hallo- 
ween watch before the traditional rush 
of costumed kids and students begins. 
Left — John Belushi and Dan Aykroyd 
they're not. These would-be Blues 
Brother impersonators enjoyed a Hallo- 
ween dinner at Willkie Quad. In real life 
they are Keith Nichols, a freshman, and 
Todd Stafford, a sophomore. 
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Religion in American politics 


Moral Majority Inc. 
denounces homosexuals, 
marijuana legalization 


M oral Majority Inc., in the person of 
the Rev. Greg Dixon, pastor of the 
Indianapolis Baptist Temple, and Vice 
President and a founding member of the 
Moral Majority, came to the IU campus on 
the eve of the presidential election which 
would determine Moral Majority’s success 
in mobilizing the nation’s evangelicals 
against Jimmy Carter. 

“T think we have neutralized the (pro- 
Carter) vote,” said Dixon, in a panel dis- 
cussion on “Born Again Politics 1980,” to 
an audience of 50 persons. 

The discussion was held on November 3, 
in the Frangipani Room of the Indiana 
Memorial Union and was sponsored by the 
Interfaith Society for Law and Religious 
Freedom, the Department of Religious 
Studies and the Center for University 
Ministry. 

Criticizing then-President Jimmy Car- 
ter as a theological liberal” who supports 
homosexual civil rights and marijuana legal- 
ization, Dixon said Carter received 90 per- 
cent of the evangelical vote in 1976. Dixon 
predicted Carter would get only 50 percent 
of that in the 1980 election. 

“We do not give a religious test to those 
running for office. We do give a moral test 
to those running for office,” said Dixon. 

The wide-ranging panel discussion cov- 
ered many topics involving the role of 
religion in American politics and, specifi- 
cally, the influence of the Moral Majority 
in this election year. 

Professor Patrick Baude, scholar of con- 
stitutional law at the IU Law School discus- 
sed the historical precedents of the separa- 
tion of church and state in American consti- 
tutional law. He said that only the govern- 
ment, not any particular religious group, 
can violate the separation of church and 
state. 

“If the pope himself, Billy Graham, the 
chief rabbi of Indianapolis and Jerry Fal- 
well (leader of Moral Majority) got together 
and formed a club, they could not violate 
the Constitution,” Baude said. 





“Religious involvement at the local level 
in politics is probably inevitable and cer- 
tainly not evil.” he continued, pointing to 
Martin Luther King, Jr. as an example. 

Mary Jo Weaver, an assistant professor 
in the 1U Department of Religious Studies 
and director of the Institute of Religious 
Studies, placed the Moral Majority within 
the historical tradition of activist American 
religious movements. Like Baude, she did 
not see Moral Majority as an unusual phe- 
nomenon in American political life. 

She did, however, assert her feminist 
perspective on Dixon’s manner of speech. 
At one point, Weaver corrected Dixon's 
use of the word “man” as a generic term. 
Dixon turned to her, his eyes aflame, and 
exclaimed, “Lady. When I say man, I refer 
to all mankind!” There were several boos 
and hisses from the audience. 

Although the pre-election eve audience 
was not entirely sympathetic to Dixon's 
presentation, the Moral Majority 
spokesperson aggressively defended his 
organization's stand on public issues such 
as abortion, national defense and homosex- 
uality. 

“T believe that homosexuality is not only 
a sin and morally wrong — but should be a 
felony. I am sorry that it still isn’t a felony in 
Indiana,” Dixon said. 

Describing how the federal government 
has “run over our families, businesses and 
churches,’ Dixon asked: “How long are we 
to remain silent? I think it’s about time for 
people with moral convictions to stand up 
and be counted.” 

Moral Majority stands for “pro-life, pro- 
family, pro-morals and pro-America,” he 
declared. He quoted a Bible verse that 
states: “When the righteous bear author- 
ity, the people rejoice; when the wicked 
rule, the people mourn.” 

“When the righteous are in authority, 
they lose their righteousness,” Baude re- 
torted. 55 
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nly the government, not 
any particular religious 
group, can violate the 


separation of church and state. 
— Prof. Baude 


Jeff Greene 


Left — Moral Majority leader of Indiana, the Rev. Greg Dixon, points out differences 
between the policies of then-President Jimmy Carter and the Moral Majority philosophy 
during his speech on born again politics on Nov. 3 in the IMU’s Frangipiani Room. 

Above — The not-so-massive crowd take part in airing the issues during a panel 
discussion about the effect of the Moral Majority on politics. 








Left — These four IU fans don’t need to look at the scoreboard to be 
reminded of the Hoosier’s heartbreaking Oaken Bucket loss. 

Far left — Purdue tailback Jim Smith unsuccessfully tries to gain first down 
yardage against the IU defensive line. 

Below — During the final moments of play, freshman defensive end, Lou 
Cristofoli remains seated as fellow teammates helplessly watch IU’s last 
minute attempt to retain the Oaken Bucket. 











IU kicks 





EST LAFAYETTE — The de- 

jected members of the Indiana 
University football team slowly walked up 
the hill to the visitors locker room at Ross- 
Ade Stadium on the Purdue University 
campus. Behind them, the field was liter- 
ed with hundreds of Purdue fans tearing 
down the goal posts in exultation of the 
Boilermakers’ triumph over intrastate rival 
IU; 

As the players took each deliberate step 
up the hill, the huge scoreboard at the end 
a the stadium showed no time and the 
forlorn outcome of the game — Purdue 24, 
Indiana 23. 

Each player had his head bowed while 
listening to tantalizing comments hurled at 
them by the Purdue crowd. 

But one voice rose above the surly com- 
ments by the Hoosier-haters. It was the 
voice of a woman dressed in a black and 
gold Purdue jacket with a Purdue hat. 

“Hold your heads up! You guys played 
great!” the woman allel to the dejected 
Hoosiers. 

And indeed they had. The Hoosier foot- 
ball team had come within 10 inches of 
completing a pass which would have won 
the game for them and thrust them into the 
team’s second straight bowl appearance. 
The Hoosiers had been told by the Peach 
Bowl Committee in Atlanta, Ga., if they 
won the final regular season game against 
Purdue, they would be the visiting team in 
the January 2, 1981 Peach Bowl game. 

With 17 seconds left in the game and the 
Hoosiers facing a fourth-down-and-goal 
situation from the Purdue 10-yard line, IU 
senior quarterback Tim Clifford fired a pass 
into the arms of senior split end Steve Cor- 
so for a touchdown to make the score 24-23. 
It was a picture-perfect play as Corso 
leaped high to grab the pass between two 
Purdue defenders. 

The Hoosier bench exploded in pande- 
monium. They were one play away from 
defeating Purdue and reclaiming the Old 
Oaken Bucket which has been held captive 
in West Lafayette since 1978. But the 
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Oaken Bucket game 


the bucket as 


Purdue wins by a point 


tumultuous excitement experienced by the 
Hoosiers was short-lived. 

IU coach Lee Corso decided to pass for a 

two-point conversion which would have 
rs the Hoosiers ahead with 17 seconds 
eft. 

As the 71,629 fans, the largest crowd 
ever to see a football game in the state of 
Indiana, intently looked on, Clifford took 
the snap from center. Rolling to his right he 
saw that sophomore tight end Bob 
Stephenson was open. Clifford threw a 
pass that was on the mark. But one desper- 
ate lunge by Purdue linebacker Mike 
Marks deflected the ball away from 
Stephenson no more than 10 inches from 
his craving hands. 

The area behind the goalpost im- 
eel began to swell with Boilermaker 
ans. 

The Hoosiers still had one desperate 
chance left at the victory but it proved to be 
futile. IU recovered an onside kick and 
Clifford hit senior tailback Lonnie Johnson 
for a six-yard gain. With time running out, 
freshman Don Geisler attempted a 59-yard 
field goal that wasn’t even close. 

So the Hoosiers lost the game after lead- 
ing 10-0 in the second quarter. There 
would be no bowl trip but few Hoosier 

layers could feel ashamed of their per- 
ormance. 

Johnson ended his Hoosier career with a 
224-yard performance, his second straight 
200-yard game. 

But on this day individual performances 
meant little. 

“IT don’t think, in my 20 years of 
coaching, that I’ve ever had a team play 
like that,” Corso said. “That’s as good as we 
can play. 

If you were an IU fan who saw the game 
you were disheartened. If you were a Pur- 
due.fan, you were in great joy. But if you 
were a college football fan, you were just 
happy to have witnessed one of the bat 
games in the Old Oaken Bucket rivalry. 

It was a classic. 

Bruce Martin 
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Sports Law 








Cheating exists, asserts panel, 
but is difficult to detect 


one of the four members of the panel 
discussing recent scandals in col- 
legiate athletics denied cheating exists. 

But each, representing various levels of 
the college sports hierarchy, disagreed on 
the extend Brite cheating and how it can 
be deterred. 

Panelists Bob Knight, IU basketball 
coach, Wayne Duke, Big Ten commission- 
er, Jack Wentworth, IU professor of busi- 
ness and chairman of the oe Ten faculty 
representatives, and Mike Glazier, 
National Collegiate Athletic Association 
(NCAA) enforcement representative treat- 
ed a half-full Whittenberger Auditorium 
to some insight on the situation, mixed 
with wisecracks and obvious disagree- 
ments on November 17. 

Glazier prefaced his remark, saying, 
“We do have more than a minimum num- 
ber of violations, but cheating takes place 
on various levels. The theory about money 
and automobiles being given out just 
doesn't exist.” 

Knight responded, in turn: “There's big 
money involved. I’m talking $10,000 to 
$15,000 to sign a letter of grant-in-aid .. . 
Players are guaranteed four season tickets, 
as an ssanple and can sell them for $1,000 
or $1,500 or $3,000 apiece.” 

Knight called for stricter measures to 
be taken against a school caught cheating. 
Knight's measures ranged from giving a 
scholarship athlete an extra semester to 
complete his degree to suspending athletic 
Seats temporarily to encouraging col- 
ege presidents to take a more active role in 
controlling athletic programs. 

Glazier said some of the proposals men- 
tioned at the discussion will be considered 
when the NCAA meets to make rule 
changes. 

Duke pointed out that certain elements 
in the NCAA approval system might pre- 
vent quick action. 

“The NCAA is 750 colleges and universi- 
ties with a myriad of views. It’s not easy to 
attain approval for the proposal,” said 
Duke. 9° 
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Left — Four sports experts, (left to right), Mike Glazier, NCAA 
representative; Wayne Duke, Big Ten Commissioner; Jack Went- 
worth, IU Ae beat and Big Ten faculty representative; Bob 
Knight, IU basketball coach and a WTIU channel 30 host. 

Above — Bob Knight, (right) called for stricter measures to be 
taken against a school caught cheating during a forum discussing 
athletic cheating on Nov. 17. 





Indiana in NCAA soccer finals 


Hoosiers not impressed by Dons, 


drop final by 
an Francisco substitute, Fidelis 


S Atuegbu, shot the ball into the net 
from 10 yards out past IU sophomore goalie 
Chris Oswald. The IU players collapsed on 
the field; their third national SRD E 
had been taken away by the Dons, and, 
unlike in previous encounters, this time 
instantly in a 4-3 overtime verdict Decem- 
ber 11. 

Like the finals in 1976 and 1978, San 
Francisco beat IU. But this game was dif- 
ferent. Unlike the past shutouts, this nation- 
al trophy seemed to belong to IU, at least 
for a little while. 

The Dons and the spectators in Tampa 
Stadium were awakened in the first half to 
find IU leading 2-0. The early dominance 
by the Hoosiers was a surprise to many who 
thought San Francisco's only competition 
in the final four would be against Alabama 
A&M in the semifinals Dec. 10. But in the 
final, goals by sophomore Pat McGauley on 
a Sone at 20:53 and junior Gregg Thomp- 
son at 33:35 showed that IU See 
than just keep up with the Dons. 

“We were underestimating Indiana be- 
cause we were mentally down after the 
A&M game (the Dons won 2-1 to face IU in 
the final). They (IU) played a good game,” 
said San Francisco’s Erik Bisser. 

A ‘good game’ would be an understate- 
ment. After IU outshot San Francisco 24-9 
in the first half, IU came back from a 3-2 
deficit in the second half to put the game 
into sudden death overtime. 

“We played the best soccer that any In- 
diana team has ever played,” IU coach Jer- 
ry Yeagley said. “We were running the 
game until they scored their first goal.” 

That first Don score was a shot by Bjorn 
Tronstead which was initially stopped by 
Oswald but eventually rolled into the goal. 
Less than 1% minutes later the Dons 
evened the score at 2-2 on a penalty kick by 
Roar Anderson. 

“The first two goals they scored weren't 
well-earned goals,” said senior co-captain 


do more 





One 


Steve Doerr. 

He wasn't the only Hoosier less-than- 
impressed by the No. l-ranked San Fran- 
cisco team, which finished undefeated. 

“As old as they are and as big as they are, 
they didn’t impress me that much,” senior 
Robert Meschbach said on the sidelines as 
the Hoosiers went up slowly, one by one, 
to receive their second place awards. The 
IU players who were not sitting on the 
bench, stared ahead, laying quietly on the 
grass field in Tampa Stadium. 

“We showed we could play in their 
league. Play with the old guys. Play with 
the foreigners,” Oswald said, referring to 
the Don's team of older, foreign players. 
“We outplayed them the whole game.” 

Outplaying and outshooting simply 
wasn t enough, and IU’s early dominance 
made it even harder for Yeagley to watch 
the San Francisco celebration at the other 
end of the field. 

“Each time it gets a little harder (to 
take), especially when we played so well 
and were in control,” Yeagley said. “This 
game we had. We had a two goal lead. 
That’s what hurts the most.” 

As the rest of the team huddled numbly 
on the sidelines after the finishing San 
Francisco goal, Doerr broke the silence. 
“We played our best and you can't be 
een if you play your best and lose,” he 
said. 

Doerr and senior co-captain Steve West- 
brook could not forget the 0-1-1 start of 
their season when the Final Four seemed 
an impossible dream. 

“I thought we should have won,” West- 
brook said. “I thought we deserved to con- 
sidering how hard we worked this year.” 

Although the luck that helped the 
Hoosiers produce 22 wins gave out during 
the overtime, Schmid said the young team 
will be back in the Final Four next 
year. 56 
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Left — IU goalie, Chris Oswald (left) and forward Pat McGauley both sopho- 
mores, dejectedly sit on the sidelines, moments after San Francisco scores the 
winning goal in sudden death overtime to win the NCAA soccer championship, 
Dec. Ti: 

Below left — Greg Thompson boots the ball out of trouble during a semifinal game 
against Hartwig. The Hoosiers went on to win, 5-0, to advance to the championship 
game against San Francisco. 

Below — Armando Betancourt (10) tries in vain to head the ball past two San 
Francisco players in second period action. Betancourt was later named the game’s 
offensive most valuable player. 
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Madrigal Dinners 


Christmas connoiseurs 
served a king’s feast 


trumpet fanfare accompanied the 

madrigal singers as they entered the 
candlelit hall which hinted a Renaissance 
atmosphere. 

The pageantry of the 32nd annual Mad- 
rigal Dinners at Indiana Memorial Union's 
Alumni Hall retained the festive tradition 
of musical performances and seasonal fare 
reminiscent of the years 1400 and 1500. 

In flowing apparel typical of the period, 
the vocalists proceeded among the “aris- 
tocracy,” the dining audience of the eve- 
ning who stood at elaborately decorated 
tables. The aristocracy were served an Old 
English style feast by maids and waiters 
dressed in the costumes of the 15th century 
and were treated to songs and merriment 
performed by the “nobility,” members of 
IU’s School of Music. 

As the second fanfare echoed throughout 
the hall the singers drank from the tradi- 
tional goblet, the Wassail bowl accompa- 
nied by the dining aristocracy in a toast to 
the Christmas season. 

The third fanfare brought forth the pro- 
cession of the Boar's Head as the diners 
were served roast sirloin with Yorkshire 
Pudding. With the fourth fanfare, the 
heads of each table lit the famous plum 
pudding in rum sauce — a traditional end 
to the festive meal. 

Announcing the madrigal concert of sea- 
sonal baroque music, the fifth fanfare was 
followed by the magic tricks of a playful 
jester. The entertainment, Christmas 
songs of all ages and from many cultures 
and countries, were performed by the IU 
School of Music’s Chamber Singers and 
Pro Arte. 

Audiences have been entertained since 
the annual dinners began in 1947 when 200 
guests were served for one performance. 
This year more than 6000 guests attended 
the 14 evening performances from Novem- 
ber 30 to December 13, continuing the 
festive holiday tradition in a courtly 
way. 
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Left — Silhouetted against a bright backdrop, the court 
jester performs for the audience at the Madrigal Dinners held 
in Alumni Hall in the Union. 

Below left — A toast to good food and good cheer by the 
nobility started off the madrigal festivities. 

Below right — Two madrigal singers share a joke during the 
meal. The presentation also included magic tricks, and 
Christmas carols of all ages and from different countries. 
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John Lennon 1940-1980 


People’s hopes and dreams 
destroyed by assassin’s bullets 


read the news today, oh boy ... — A 
Day in the Life 

The radio and television stations 
announced, “John Lennon has been shot 
and is dead.” 

What followed was pandemonium, con- 
fusion and devastation for millions of peo- 
ple around the world. It was inconceivable 
that the 40-year-old musician suddenly 
could have been the target of an assassin’s 
bullets. 

The senseless murder occured shortly 
after Lennon had released his first album in 
five years, Double Fantasy. On the album 
is a song that symbolizes Lennon’s life be- 
fore his murder: “Starting Over.” 

Lennon finally had taken charge of his 
life. His family and home life had become 
assemblance of normalcy and his career 
once again was on a successful climb up- 
ward. Lennon and his wife Yoko Ono had 
survived the tolls of their outspoken poli- 
tical views, their use of drugs and their 
fame. When Mark David Chapman shot 
Lennon on December 8, he crushed the 
hope of a Beatle reunion. The cultural im- 
pact that the Beatles implanted during the 
60s era never would be relived. 

After the abrupt murder, tributes to 
Lennon prevailed throughout the country. 
Double Fantasy sold out, as did other Len- 
non and Beatles albums. In Washington, 
D.C., hundreds crowded in a silent vigil on 
the steps of the Lincoln Memorial. 

At IU, hundreds of mourners gathered 
in Dunn Meadow to shed their grief, sor- 
rows and tears on the designated Sunday 
afternoon. A loudspeaker played some 
favorite Beatle melodies while people re- 
membered the man who was part of the 
group that pushed for societal change, the 
group that made conventional the fads of 
the 60s: the peace movement, drugs, 
transcendental meditation and the youth 
movement. 

The Beatles’ impact and probable im- 
mortality are best summarized by compos- 
er Copeland: “When people ask to recreate 
the mood of the 1960s, they will play Beatle 
music. 
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Top Left — A John Lennon mour- 
ner holds a special tribute section 
from a newspaper. A vigil, called 
by Lennon’s widow Yoko Ono, was 
held in Dunn Meadow, Sunday 
December 14, as well as across the 
nation to mourn Lennon’s death. 
Left — “All we are saying is give 
peace a chance,” was a Lennon 
song sung out at the IU Sunday 
night vigil for Lennon. More than 
100 people assembled at the Au- 
ditorium to pray and sing Beatle 
songs in memory of John Lennon. 





Far Left — John Lennon fans gathered in mourning at the IU Auditorium to pay tribute to John Lennon, who was 
assassinated on December 8, 1980 in front of his apartment in New York. The vigil at IU was organized by Rob Mohr, a 


senior. He announced it over radio station WIUS. 


Above — Bobby Parks, a worker at the Princess Theatre, places a black cloth on the Princess’ marquee in memorium to 


John Lennon. 
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TubaChristmas 


Tubas bring holiday 


merriment for all 


WY oung children looked on with amaze- 
ment as 24 tuba players dressed in 
Santa Claus costumes played Christmas 
carols on Bloomington’s town square. This 
is Christmas, tuba style, says TubaChrist- 
mas originator, Harvey Phillips. 

Led by head tuba Santa (Phillips), the 
tuba players rode aboard a fire truck from 
the Musical Arts Center to the town square 
onachilly December afternoon, spreading 
the Christmas spirit by playing favorite 
carols. 

After entertaining the audience of both 
children and adults, the tuba players 
walked down to the fire station to finish 
their concerts. 

Phillips, an IU music professor, started 
TubaChristmas to immortalize the late 
William Bell, a professor from IU. Bell was 
born on Christmas Day. 

The purpose of TubaChristmas is, first, 
to Ss the public’s attention, said Phil- 
lips. He added that once he had grabbed 
their attention, he could then enlighten 
the general public and instill both aware- 
ness and knowledge of the tuba. 

Phillips said that he owes it to the stu- 
dents he teaches to generate more job 
opportunities by gaining more popular 
support for the tuba, It is a great way to 
have fun while accomplishing a task, he 
said, referring to tuba events ¥ sponsors. 
They range from Octubafest in the fall to 
TubaEaster in the spring. 

TubaChristmas is an established event 
in Bloomington, as well as in cities all over 
the world. Phillips travels from New York 
to California to conduct TubaChristmas 
annually. He conducts the performances 
with the tubists of the respective cities. 

The biggest tuba celebration was on De- 
cember 21 in New York City’s Rockefeller 
Center. Over 600 tubists performed in 
front of a crowd of 25,500 people. 35 
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Far left — Tubas and outfits wait for their Santa owners. 
Above left — Christmas brings the best in siblings. Tim and 
Chris Aslin of Bloomington get caught up in the Christmas 
spirit while TubaSanta senior Ted Cox concentrates on the 
music. 

Left — Head Santa Harvey Phillips leads the other 23 Tuba- 
Santas during TubaChristmas. 

Above — TubaSanta Amy Bobbit, a senior, strained to see the 
music through her santa costume, while playing in the 
TubaChristmas recital on the courthouse square. 
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No one yet knows the implications for the United States of the pee Sede rGe | of the space shuttle, Columbia. 


Andrée Peyrot 


At Cape Canaveral, Florida, Captain Robert L. Crippen (left) and Captain Jo 


nW. Young relax for a moment 


and discuss their upcoming voyage. Columbia waits in the background, he nose, described as “porpoise-like,” 


pointed heavenward. 


REAGAN 


busied himself at the start of the year, 
setting the scene for his “era of national 
renewal” as well as for his evening of 
formalized (and privately funded) 
hoopla: the eve of the Inauguration. 
Soon after, he went into action, grind- 
ing at the federal budget and activating 
an extensive, expensive plan for milit- 
ary increases. Aides suspected that he 
wouldn’t have more than a few months 
to prove to Americans his ability to turn 
the economy around. 

Columbia shuttled into 1981, behind 
schedule and over budget, but despite 
cries of “would she fly?” the spacecraft 
emerged, a success and a booster to at 
least a portion of the nation’s morale. 

Secretary of State Alexander Haig, 
as well as arguing with Vice President 
George Bush as to who was number 
two, announced vigorous plans to flex 
some of America’s muscle, most no- 
tably to the South, in El] Salvador, 
where the Reagan Administration sent 





military advisers and other aid to assist 
the junta in power. 

An economic downturn accompa- 
nied the new year, only five months 
after the worst of the last slump had 
passed. 

Attempts to “overhaul” the CIA 
were discussed in the wake of one Phil- 
lip Agee, a former agent who made it a 
practice of following the agency around 
the world and exposing its activities. 
The CIA aed that “crippled re- 
cruitment” and damage to its opera- 
tions would result, and moved to 
escape public reaction. 


FIRE 


swept the Towne Cinema, 226 N. Wal- 
nut, on Monday night, April 27. The 
blaze began in one of the building's 
second floor apartments. Moviegoers 
and tenants were evacuated, leaving 
firefighters to battle the flames with 
nearly three-fourths of the city’s fire- 
fighting equipment. Caused by an 
overheated exhaust fan in the attic, the 


fire was a serious one. The cinema was 
destroyed completely. 

Although arson was ruled out in the 
Towne Cienma fire, crime excalated 
elsewhere throughout the nation, 
prompting Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, Warren Burger to speak 
out against the “reign of terror’ that is 
crime in the cities. 

In another fire, at the nation’s largest 
hotel, the Las Vegas Hilton, arson was 
a possibility. A questionable account of 
a busboy led to his being charged with 
arson and eight homicides late in 
February. 


WORLD 


affairs, more than ever, played an im- 
portant role, and though news sources 
too often generalized the eventful 
turns as being a general rise in terror- 
ism, the situations in the world’s “hot 
spots” proved to be, underneath, more 
complex. 

Months before — and after — the 
release, by a group of Iranians, of its 
50-odd hostages, the Iranian-Iraqi war 
raged. Israel and Syria fired weapons 
over Lebanon, Israel demanding that 
Syrian missles and Palestinian refugee 
camps (‘terrorist bases”) posed serious 
threats to Israeli security. Giving up 
the Sinai, Israel’s “early warning 
zone, has left Israelis bitter and Egyp- 
tians much less than satisfied. 

Poland (and the Soviet Union) 
watched the development of indepen- 
dent worker unions in the satellite 
country. Lech Walesa, leader of Soli- 
darity, visited the Pope, who refused to 
allow Walesa to kneel before him. The 
worker strikes began as a result of a 
push for a five-day work seek instead of 
six. Workers hardened after they per- 
ceived a government back-off in the 
face of possible Soviet intervention and 
an economic crisis. 

“Who will tell the truth about El 
Salvador?” wondered a March article 
in Rolling Stone magazine, while state 
department officials claimed that the 
Central American story was getting 
several times the coverage that it mer- 
ited. It was a bloody situation, never- 
theless, and no side seemed to have a 
monopoly on violence. Journalists and 









missionaries, rightists and leftists — 
people were dying, some said, at 
random. 

In France, Socialist Francois Mitter- 
rand was elected President — a man 
interest in literature and philosophy, 
who sees politics as one in a scheme of 
things. 

It was in March that Prince Charles, 
future King of England, announced his 
intention to marry 19-year-old Lady 
Diana Spencer. She soon was dubbed 
“Shy Di,” and American periodicals 
acquired a positively British tone when 
discussing the upcoming event. 

While the princess-to-be studied the 
finer aspects of royal protocol, hunger 
strikers of the Irish Republican Army 
starved themselves in an attempt to 
gain political prisoner privileges. The 
Bee puDUSZeC Bobby Sands, was 
actually a member of Parliament, 
elected in protest by a Catholic consti- 
tuency. The IRA protests British rule 
of Northern Ireland. 


SHOTS 


were fired twice, within weeks of each 
other: Two leaders escaped assassina- 
tion by fractions, or by God, and the 
numbed reaction to both was — why? 

In April, it was President Reagan, i 
a drifter from Denver who “did it for 
the love of Jodie Foster.” In May, it 
was Pope John Paul, whose attempted 
assassin was a right-wing terrorist from 
Turkey who thought that shooting the 
Pope would make up, somehow, for 
the attack on the Grand Mosque in 
Mecca. 

In Georgia, city administrators were 
worried about the bad publicity. 
Reagan was worried about the charges 
of bigotry. But Atlanta feared for its 
children — its black children, who 
were turning up murdered at a ter- 
rifying rate. A killer or killers? Male or 
female? Young or old? Black or white? 
Able to elicit federal funds from the 
Reagan Administration (as well as to 
attract groups of concerned citizens 
from around the nation), the people of 
Atlanta continued their vigil. But the 
bodies continued to turn up. 


The Reverend Jerry Falwell, leader of the Moral 
Majority, Inc., threatened to sue the magazine when 
an exclusive interview of him showed up in the March 
issue of Penthouse. He claimed he did not grant the 
interview to them. The issue sold more copies than the 
interview of President Carter in Playboy last year. 


ould she 
fly? 
Despite computer 
malfunctions, 
Columbia is a success. 
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was running out of time, and its propo- 
nents feared a concerted shift to more 
conservative ways of thinking. The 
Moral Majority was plowing along, 
firm in its commitment to a moral 
America, and right-wing Senator Jesse 
Helms was holding his ground, despite a 
plea in a letter to Time magazine: 
‘Don’t coddle this redneck, Mr. Presi- 
dent. He'll undo us all.” 

Abortion had become the decision of 
the new decade. The hard-line “right- 
to-lifers” argued “murder” and “sacri- 
fice,” the unyielding “pro-choicers’ re- 
torted “freedom” ea “privacy, and 
somewhere in between tis the reality 
of medical cost for such an undertaking 
and the hint that abortion, be it “baby 
killing” or a “right,” will not stop in the 
face of prohibitive legislation. 

And, to cap an eventful news year, 
American broadcast’s father image re- 
tired at the age of 64. Walter Cronkite, 
familiar as family braodcast his last edi- 
tion of the CBS Evening News early in 
March. 3 
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Walter Cronkite a aed to read his last news broadcast as anchorman of the CBS Evening News. Cronkite 


stepped down severa 


sitting in for the next few years. Good night,’ 


months before turning 65 in order to make way for his replacement, Dan Rather. Friday, 
March 6, Cronkite ended his 18-year career by saying: 


“T'll be away on assignment, and Dan Rather will be 











American hostages released 








State officials, family and friends are among the hundreds of pepe who greeted former hostage Rick Kupke 
he his arrival at Indianapolis International Airport. Kupke, 


oosier native, was one of the 52 American 
iplomats taken hostage by Iranian militants on Nov. 4, 19 
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American hostages released 


Kupke given Hoosier 
welcome upon return to Indiana 


restless, buzzing crowd of Hoosier 

well-wishers inside Indianapolis In- 
ternational Airport gazed through the large 
windows at Gate 36, their eyes peeled to 
the sky. 

Babies sat hoisted on shoulders. Amer- 
ican flags were carefully unfurled and 
homemade signs unfolded. 

Two school bands waited in anticipation, 
while a throng of students cheered: F-R-E- 
E-D-O-M!” 

As TWA Flight 565 descended to the 
ground, the crowd shrieked and shuffled. 
Amid the conglomeration of yellow ribbons 
tied to doors, walls, columns, ponytails, 
suspenders and wooden sticks, children 
wriggled closer to the podium where the 
long-awaited hero was about to stand. 

After 444 days in captivity, former hos- 
tage Rick Kupke was home. 

One of the 52 Americans held hostage in 
Iran since November 4, 1979 by militant 
Moslem students, the 34-year-old State 
Department communications specialist 
from Francesville emerged from the 
plane's ramp bearded, wide-eyed and smil- 
ing. His parents and sisters, obviously 
pleased, followed close behind. 

“Td like to thank you all for coming,” 
Kupke said after ascending to a podium 
covered with large yellow ribbons and re- 
porters. microphones. His voice slightly 
strained, Kupke added, “It’s great to be 
back in America. God bless you all.” 

Then the presentation of gifts began. 

Dressed in a yellow sweater and dark 
pants, Kupke received a key to the city of 
india ele from Tom Henry, an aide to 
Mayor William Hudnut. 

“Rick and his family have captured our 
hearts,” Henry said, handing the key to the 
eopkte “They have the key to our hearts 
and we want to make sure they don’t forget 
it 


Next, it was Gov. Robert Orr’s turn to 
honor Kupke and his family. 

“I don't think the Ayatollah (Ruhollah) 
Khomeini would understand this at all, but 
Hoosiers do,” Orr said, handing Kupke a 





certificate. “From now on you are a Sagga- 
more of the Wabash.” The award is the 
highest the governor can bestow. 

Orr then pinned a yellow corsage on 
Eleanor Kupke, mother of the former hos- 
tage. 

The crowds’ cheers reached a crescendo 
as Kupke prepared to speak one last time. 

“T really don’t have anything to say but 
thank you very much — from the bottom of 
my heart. Now I’m gonna go home,” he 
said, still smiling. 

Accompanied by state troopers, Kupke 
descended into the crowd of reporters, 
photographers and well-wishers. Acknowl- 
edging those who wanted to get closer to 
the celebrated hero, Kupke reached into 
the jammed aisle, shaking hands, seeming- 
ly in awe of the size of his reception. 

“Well, I shook his sweater,” one woman 
said, as Kupke passed through the crowd. 

Outside the terminal, the former hos- 
tage and his family boarded a recreational 
vehicle, provided courtesy of an Indiana- 
polis television station. People lined the 
terminal driveway, stretching to get 
another glimpse of Kupke. 

On Interstate 65 north, between Indi- 
anapolis and Rensselaer, the welcome con- 
tinued. 

Scattered groups of people, some having 
parked their cars and trucks in cornfields, 
gathered to wave American flags or giant 
yellow ribbons. 

Others stood atop highway bridges, 
clutching cameras and ribbons as they 
SHeaes in the cold. 

As a car carrying photographers passed 
the Kupke vehicle, a proud Mrs. Kupke 
moved to a window in the back of the vehi- 
cle, joyously waving a yellow ribbon and 
mouthing the words, “I’m his mother!” 

One determined youth balanced himself 
atop an expressway railing, clutching a “No 
U-Turn” sign with one hand and a yellow 
ribbon with the other. 

If there were hundreds of yellow ribbons 
at the airport, there were thousands along 
the streets of Rensselaer. Once within the 


city limits, a throng lining the streets of this 
city, just west of Francesville, was visible 
on the horizon. 

As the church bells of St. Joseph College 
rang, hundreds of students anxiously pre- 
pared to greet the hero’s procession. 

“Ts it coming yet?” one girl asked. 

“I don’t see it,” a friend replied. 

As the motorcade approached, the 
crowd suddenly roared. 

Peering out an open window on the pas- 
senger side of the vehicle, Kupke smiled 
and waived. Further down the road, a 
group of men from the local American Le- 
gion Post saluted. 

“How do you feel, Rick?” one of the men 
yelled. 

“Just great,” Kupke said, grinning. 

On both sides of the street, signs read- 
ing, “We Toast Your Freedom, Rick” and 
“Welcome Home, Rick” covered store and 
business windows. 

In front of the Monnett School, where 
Eleanor Kupke teaches remedial reading 
three days a week, children and their 
teachers waved ribbons and flowers. 

Although Kupke never stepped outside 
of the vehicle, he paused to greet a throng 
of reporters descending upon the motor- 
cade traveling through the town’s business 
district, expressing his amazement at the 
size and extent of the celebration. 

Propped on the lawn of the Van Rens- 
selaer School, one of the final gathering 
eae on the road to Francesville, was a 
ife-size report card constructed by stu- 
dents. 


It read: 
NAME 3, 2020 eee Rick Kupke 
DAYS ABSENT |... 74.2 ones 444 
PATRIOTISM: 3 oa At 
BRAVERY ss... 2 sins sweats 2 A+ 
PATIENCE... 222: 5 eantst oe A+ 
HONOR 20s aena.ue eee ee Ar 
COMMENTS. ..... We are proud of you 


Rick, Welcome Home! 38 
Karen Lusson 
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Left — Flags, yellow ribbons and overall enthusiasm 
greet Rick Kupke as hundreds of people join in the 
welcome home celebration at Indianapolis Interna- 
tional Airport. 

Below left — Former hostage Donald Sharer, a guest 
of honor at an IU basketball game, pauses with coach 
Bob Knight and the team to sing the National Anthem 
and pay honor to America. 

Below — A small American flag and a yellow ribbon 
on the antenna of a car near Read Hall symbolized the 
hopes throughout the country that the 52 American 
hostages in Iran would safely be returned to freedom. 
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Spirit of Sport 


Students enjoy pulling 


an all-nighter 
here is one night out of the school 


I year when IU students don't mind 
“pulling an all-nighter.” In fact, most stu- 
dents enjoyed staying up on the night of 
February 6. 

Instead of cramming for an organic chem- 
istry exam or memorizing the highlights 
of the Cultural Revolution, students could 
be found playing everything from basket- 
ball to underwater hockey and doing ev- 
erything from riding a mechanical bull to 
stuffing their faces with pizza. 

On February 6-7, the sixth annual Spirit- 
Of-Sport All Nighter, sponsored by the 
student Recreational Sports Association in 
cooperation with WTTS, gave 14,000 peo- 
ple a chance to observe and participate in 
the many sports activities that are available 
to the university community. 

The 24-hour event also raised $9,500 for 
the Indiana Special Olympics program. 
The majority of funds came from tourna- 
ment entry fees and from donations by 
businesses and individuals. 

The main purpose for the SOS All Night- 
er is, according to Recreational Sports su- 
perviser Kathy Bayless, “to provide a di- 
verse sports opportunity for the university 
community while raising money for the 
Special Olympics.” In past years, more 
than $24,000 has been raised for the Spe- 
cial Olympics. 

“The Spirit-Of-Sport is sort of a show- 
case for recreational sports in a 24-hour 
time period,” Bayless said. 

IU Basketball coach Bob Knight, serving 
as 1981 Honorary Special Olympics chair- 
man, kicked off the event. “I'd like to chal- 
lenge any country in the world to come u 
with a group of people, ages 18-22, who'll 
do what you guys do when youre asked to 
do it,” he said during the opening cere- 
monies at Wildermuth. 

Immediately after Knight’s speech, 1000 
paper airplanes bearing the autographs of 
campus athletes, coaches, student leaders, 
and administrators, were launched into the 
air. 
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SOS participants released their athletic 
energy by competing in a variety of tourna- 
ments. Racquetball, tug of war, volleyball, 
inner tube water polo, and of course, bas- 
ketball, were just a few of the many suc- 
cessful tournaments. 

IU’s sports clubs also were represented. 
Most clubs gave demonstrations, but the 
most popular demonstrations were those 
given i the world class Hurryin’ Hoosier 
Cloggers and by IU’s several martial arts 
clubs. 

Bayless commended the 250 student 
volunteers who helped with the sports ex- 
travaganza. “There is strong student lead- 
ership here, ” she said. “The volunteers put 
in a lot of hard work and effort, but they did 
it joyfully! There is a lot of hard, physical 
work in putting up, taking down, deci 
ing the facility and in organizing a safe, 
visible program. It’s quite an under- 
taking.” 

Senior Beth Coleman, SOS chairman, 
also praised the student volunteers. “It is 
fulfilling for me to see 250 volunteers come 
together and put on an event like this,” said 
Coleman. “I’m very pleased because now 
we have made Special Olympics visible in 
the Bloomington area. We have also raised 
the largest single donation in the history of 
the rete Special Olympics.” 58 

Susan Polakoff 


Right — Spectators watch as a brave soul take to the 
saddle on JR the mechanical bull during the Spirit of 
Sport All-Nighter to benefit the Special Olympics, 
held February 6-7 in the Wildermuth Center. 

Top — Sandy Hollander, a senior, (left) and Shelley 
Weber, a junior, participated in the traditional 
Mother's Bear pizza eating contest. About 50 other 
students entered the contest. Marcus Mattioli, a soph- 
omore, won the competition by chomping his pizza in 
45.6 seconds. 
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Spirit of Sport 


Right — Gail Padish, a graduate 
student, screams while riding JR 
the Bull. 

Top Right — Residents from Will- 
kie and McNutt quads competed in 
a 24 hour rocking chair rock-a- 
thon to raise money for the Special 
Olympics. 

Bottom Right — Residents from 
Wright quad rode bikes on rollers 
for 24 hours during the Spirit of 
Sport All-Nighter. 


Dennis Chamberlin 
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No stopin’ ’em now 


McNutt slips 


IU Sing a ‘Mickey’ 


here was no stoppin’ McNutt Quad 
as they swept top honors in the 52nd 
annual IU Sing, February 20 and 21. 

The theme of the evenings, “No Stoppin’ 
Us Now,” was exemplified by McNutt 
Quad as they delighted the sollte audi- 
ence with “Universityland, ” a story about a 
new freshman student entering IU for the 
first time. Mickey Mouse and company 
ee confronted registration, dorm 
ood me new roommates in McNutt’s pre- 
sentation, a take-off on Walt Disney 
themes. McNutt received first place in the 
small division category (39 people or less), 
and took overall first place as well. 

Ken Ball, a junior and an IU defensive 
tackle, pla Sd the lead part as Mickey 
Mouse. Ball said he wants people to see 
football players in a different light. 

“People ae a stereotypical idea about 
football players,” Ball said. “People think 
we don't go to school, we don't get in- 
volved, and we get all the breaks. I want 
people to see that football players partici- 
pate in extra-curricular activities.” 

Teter Quad won top honors for the 
second year in a row in the large category 
(40 people or more), and also won the 
choreography award. Contemporary times 
were creatively depicted in Teter’s show, 
“Employment.” The show looked at the 
anxieties of unemployment and the con- 
flicts of working wives. Delta Delta Delta 
and Sigma Chi captured 2nd place with 
“It's Just A Dream,” which portrayed the 
realization of casual drug problems. 

Delta Upsilon won First place in all- 
choral category (unlimited membership 
without any speaking parts). The fraternity 
members won the hearts of the audience 
by tap dancing and singing barbership 
quartets in “Getting Our Acts Together.” 
Kappa Kappa Gamma and Kappa Sigma 
received 2nd place with “Registration 
Blues,” and also received the production 
award for genuine enthusiasm and 
cooperation with the IU Sing staff 
members. 38 

Lynn Vagnone 
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Phil Sears 


Top — “Druggy,” Brenda Ladin and “Horny,” Mia Goldblatt, 
fall into character aboard the group’s bus outside the IU Au- 
fea ban before going in to pede their IU Sing skit, “Univer- 
sityland.” 

Lett — The Godspell gang from MRC-LLC rehearse in their 
cafeteria for IU Sing. 

Above — Once is not enough for Teter Quad as residents Scott 
Harstough, Maureen Janson, Betsy Gynn and Mike Riggins 
thrust their trophy in the air after capturing the division B 
(large) category. The quad also won the best choreography 
award for their skit, “Employment.” 





Jeff Morehead 
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No stopin 








PELL 





Left — Pre-performance jitters don’t seem to affect Delta 
Gamma members Ginger Schneider and Mary Logan as they 
prepare to go-on stage for IU Sing. 

Below left — Alpha Phi members take the spotlight during 
their IU Sing skit with Alpha Epsilon Pi, “It’s Just a 


Fantasy.” 
Below right — The cast of Sigma Phi Epsilon and Kappa 
Alpha Theta are caught up in their own thoughts as they wait 


to go on stage. 





Phil Sears 





AND THE WINNERS ARE ... 


Overall winner 
McNutt Quad, “Universityland” 
Choreography award 
Teter Quad, “Employment” 
Production Award 
Kappa Kappa Gamma and Kappa Sigma, “Registration Blues” 
Division A (small category) 
Ist place: McNutt Quat, “Universityland” 
2nd place: Wilkie Quad, “Gone With the Breeze” 
3rd place: Alpha Sigma Phi, “Compositions on the Keyboard of Man” 
Division B (large category) 
Ist place: Teter Quad, “Employment” 
2nd place: Delta Delta Delta and Sigma Chi, “It’s Just a Dream” 
3rd place: Alpha Phi and Alpha Epsilon Pi, “It’s Just a Fantasy” 
4th place: Kappa Delta and Alpha Tau Omega, “Celebrate Us Home” 
5th place: Delta Zeta and Sigma Pi, “Umpire Strikes Back” 
Division C (all choral category) 
Ist place: Delta Upsilon, “Getting Our Act Together” 
2nd place: Kappa Kappa Gamma and Kappa Sigma, “Registration Blues” 





Phil Sears 
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McGuire lectures as 
coach, commentator, businessman 


1 McGuire, former basketball coach 

at Marquette University and now a 
color commentator for NBC’s college bas- 
ketball coverage, held a large crowd in the 
IU Auditorium enraptured for nearly two 
hours on January 19 with anecdotes, analo- 
gies and his philosophies on life. 

Much of McGuire’s speech emphasized 
recognizing life’s opportunities and taking 
advantage of them. His account of an epi- 
sode of a banana set the tone for the entire 
evening. 

While visiting his grandparents on the 
West Coast as a youngster, he was offered a 
banana by his grandmother. He wanted to 
eat the banana, but he also wanted to go 
back and swim. He turned the banana 
down. 

“T wanted to eat the banana, but I didn't 
want to sit out of the water for two hours 
because of cramps,” he said. “So I went 
back down to the oceanfront, and the wind 
kicked up. It got too cold to swim. I sat on 
the boardwalk and I said, ‘It’s too cold to go 





swimming and I didn’t eat the banana. 

“That stayed with me for awhile, and 
when I got to be 19, I said, ‘For the rest of 
my life, I will eat the banana.’ ” 

McGuire was introduced by IU basket- 
ball coach Bob Knight, a long-time friend. 
Knight used the occasion to get in a little 
good-natured ribbing, saying, “What is 
this about a lecture series? Have you ever 
heard Al McGuire speak? He’s a broadcas- 
ter now, and he ae millions of dollars 
saying not a damn thing.” 

McGuire, who seemingly wrote the 
script to his last Marquette team which was 
NCAA champion in 1977, appears to be 
exercising the same type of control over his 
own life. Even though he has been offered 
a coaching position by at least 11 pro bas- 
ketball teams in the last three years, 
McGuire said he had no desire to coach 
again. “I have a gift of being able to pack 
things away and move on.” 

McGuire classified his life into four 
careers. His first career was when he was a 


McGovern’s common sense 
answers Moral Majority attack 


he traditional political process in the 
United States is under attack from a 
well-organized, well-balanced group of 
right wing extremists known as the Moral 
Majority, George McGovern said April 15. 

McGovern, a former senator from South 
Dakota and the 1972 Democratic presiden- 
tial candidate, spoke to a crowd in the IU 
Auditorium which interrupted him by ap- 
plause 31 times and gave him a standing 
ovation at the conclusion of his lecture. 

The Moral Majority, he said, targets for 
defeat candidates who do not pass the 
group's “moral index,” which is based from 
zero to 100 percent. 

A senator or representative who voted 
for the Panama Canal Treaty loses 10 
points, for instance, McGovern said. A 
vote against an increase in military spend- 
ing loses another ten points. McGovern 
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scored a zero on the report card, he said. 

“They will knock you off no matter what 
your record is, even if you disagree with 
them on one issue,” McGovern said. 

The Moral Majority has accused 
McGovern of being “anti-family,” he said. 
Some of the reasons were his opposition to 
state-mandated prayer in public schools, 
his Sepa to a proposed constitutional 
amendment banning abortion and his sup- 
Bo of the Equal Rights Amendment, he 
said. 

McGovern denied that he is anti-family, 
pointing out that he has been married to 
the same woman for 37 years and is the 
father of five children. 

He was defeated in the 1980 South 
Dakota senatorial race by James Abnor, a 
57-year-old bachelor, McGovern added. 

McGovern said that a right-wing group 


bartender. 

“T learned more from being a bartender 
than from anything else,” he said. “I 
learned not to rate somebody on their 
name or whether they ve got a cap on or a 
tooth missing. You rate people.” 

His second career was coaching, and his 
third, business, is now unfolding. 

“The business world is a cakewalk,” 
McGuire said. At first, however, McGuire 
wasn't really sure ifhe could be an effective 
broadcaster but now feels comfortable with 
his peers in the booth. “Take Billy Packer 
for example,” he said. “Working with Billy 
is like pushing a rope. The other day he was 
counting the top six teams on one hand.” 

His final career will unfold about seven 
years from now in New Zealand, where he 
wants to spend the rest of his days. 

“M ade isn’t going,” he said, “so Ill 
erohahte go sooner.” 9° 


Scott Waters 


in South Dakota known as “Target 
McGovern” built a major campaign against 
him, running 72 radio commercials a day 
and 200 television commercials a week. 

Some television ads and leaflets pictured 
a target with McGovern’s heart as the 
bull’s-eye. These tactics were considered 
unacceptable even by some conservative 
newspaper editors, he said. 

McGovern has formed his own group to 
oppose the New Right. The group, known 
as the “Americans For Common Sense,” 
has two goals. The first is to build a “grass- 
root network of Americans across the 
country’ to counterbalance the right wing. 
The second goal is to find better answers to 
the issues facing the nation, he said.9° 

Rick DelVecchio 








Spring Lectures 


Jeff Greene 


Ex-Marquette University basketball 
coach Al McGuire stresses a point 
during his lecture at the IU Auditor- 
ium in January. 








John Terhune 


George McGovern, father of five, has 
been called “anti-family” by members 
of the Moral Majority, a group that 
McGovern terms right-wing extrem- 
ist. The group, which opposes his 
liberal political philosophy, was the 
subject of the former senator and 
1972 presidential candidate's lecture 
on April 15. 
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Chisolm solution 1s 


more women 
‘ve been in the political arena for the 


I past 21 years, and I’ve come to the 
conclusion that the only way to solve the 
problems of the oe is to have more 
women in authoritarian positions on the 
local, state and national levels.” 
Addressing an audience of about 500 
people in the IU Auditorium on Sunday 
April 5th, Shirley Chisolm was in 
Boonen to speak about a few of the 
more serious concerns facing women in 
society today, and to share a little personal 
philosophy, based on 22 years of experi- 
ence in American politics. The lecture, 
which was co-sponsored by the Indiana 
Memorial Union Board and the IU Student 
Association Office of Women’s Services, 
was part of Women’s Awareness week. 
Chisolm spoke at length about discrim- 
ination faced by women who are part of 


in political authority 


the work force. “Women’s salaries are 16% 
lower,” she said, and they earn only 59¢ for 
every dollar a man makes.” She aes 
payment to women judged by the qualities 
and tools necessary for the ag eliminating 
discrimination against women based on 
false premises. 

On feminism, she said “Feminists have 
made a mistake. They have confused 
equality with masculinity. Why should 
successful women scorn compassion, 
trying to emulate the ‘good ole boys’? Nev- 
er believe that women have to become 
men to make it in a man’s world.” But she 
stressed, “We need a world built by honest 
men and women.” 

Concerning human rights, she advo- 
cated consistency in American foreign poli- 
cy, but pointed out hypocrisy in the human 
rights attitudes in America, especially 


Lecture on captivity 
ironic to teacher-superintendent 


mericans faced with unjust repres- 

sion are simply irrepressible. The 
nation has emerged with a stronger sense 
of unity and patriotism since the 53 Amer- 
icans were taken hostage in Iran on Nov. 4, 
1979, said Dr. William Keough, a former 
a? and superintendent of American 
schools in Teheran. 

Keough came to IU on April 7 to speak 
about his experiences as a hostage in Iran. 
He spoke at Whittenburger Auditorium for 
no fee, but to raise money for the Simon 
Fund which was set up to pay the educa- 
tion expenses of the 17 children of the eight 
helicopter crewmen who lost their lives 
during the attempted, and ultimately 
aborted, hostage rescue mission. 

“It is ironic that I was asked to speak, not 
because of my 30 years as a teacher and 
educator and not because of the 20 years 
completed as a school superintendent, but 
because most of the last year and a half of 
the twenty have been spent in prison. No 
other superintendent in America can make 
that statement,” Keough said. 
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Keough said that the memory of the 
eight men who were killed during the res- 
cue attempt and their sacrifices will remain 
with him and his family as long as they live. 

“My wife told me the most difficult of all 
444 days was that futile day at Arlington 
National Cemetery when she stood and 
looked into the eyes of the wives and 
mothers of the eight brave soldiers who 
died trying to bring me and 52 other Amer- 
icans from bondage. ” 

Keough brought chuckles and smiles 
from the audience when he recited some of 
the methods the hostages used to “get back” 
at their captors. 

“T learned to be a hassler to my captors 
and I learned to utilize all those deverlitte 
moves teachers have observed in student 
behavior for generations. 

Keough said the hostages were constant- 
ly hungry for news and would grab any 
newspaper they could to get it somehow to 
one of the captives fluent in Middle East 
languages. Because of his fluency, he was 
kept in solitary confinement. 


where children are concerned. “We need 
to save our children. There is no advocate 
in government to speak up on behalf of 
America’s children. This is why we can't 
move ahead with our human resources,” 
she said. 

On women in politics, she said, “Women 
have to get together and run for political 
office to change a lot of things in America 

. if you feel that you have the contribu- 
tion to make, accept the challenge. What is 
life without a challenge? I'm black and a 
woman. I did it, you can. Have courage and 
prepare well.” 

In closing, Chisolm stated that “services 
of the highest type must be the right that 
you pay for room on this earth.” 9° 

Martha Walsh 


“When he read the newspaper, he sang 
“America the Beautiful” only the words he 
sang were the week’s news instead.” 
Keough said he and the hostages were sur- 
prised by the great show of patriotism 
which greeted them after their release, but 
soon came to accept it. 

“We accepted somehow and in some 
way that we were responsible,” he said. “It 
isn t that the hostages in that situation did 
something eal they did what they 
would want other Americans to do in that 
same situation. We were merely accedents 
of history. 

“Through all that has happened, this na- 
tion has emerged with a stronger sense of 
unification and national pride. If this re- 
newed spirit can heal old wounds; if it can 
bring respect for those who died defending 
it to preserve an orderly way of life; ifit can 
keep this new sense of patriotism and 
national direction going, then 444 days in 
captivity were worth it.” 

Robert Wickens 











Spring Lectures 





“There is no advocate in government to speak up on behalf of 

8 America’s children,” stated Representative Shirley Chisolm, D- 

= New York. Chisolm delivered a lecture to IU students, discussing 
& feminism, human rights and state of affairs in America. 





Jeff Morehead 


Former Iranian hostage Dr. William 
Keough chats with IU Chancellor Her- 
man B Wells after his lecture in Whit- 
tenberger Auditorium. Keough spoke 
of his experiences and observations 

uring the 444 days of captivity, in- 
cluding the means by which the cap- 
tives maintained their morale. 
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Celebration — IU style 


Right — Beating most IU fans, as well as IUPD officers, 
these students were so confident of an IU victory, they 
arrived early to Showalter Fountain to celebrate an IU 
victory. They listened to a portable radio as the final 
seconds ticked off. 

Far Right — After the Hoosiers beat North Carolina the 
streets in Bloomington pes with celebrating students. 
Many gathered on Kirkwood and Dunn Streets. 
Below — The beer was flying, the fans went wild at 
Nick's English Hut as the Hoosiers defeated the North 
Carolina Tar Heels to capture the NCAA Championship. 


Jeff Morehead 


Phii Sears 


Puff Anderson 

















NCAA Champions 


Campus turns into one big party; 
give champs grand welcoming 


his is what you come to college for,” 

Sue Boyle, a freshman, said. Jayne 
Kidwell, also a freshman, called it “Hoosier 
hysteria at its best.” 

Both were expressing their joy during 
the massive celebration at Showalter 
Fountain following IU’s 63-50 victory over 
North Carolina in the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association (NCAA) cham- 
pionship game. 

An estimated 8,000 to 10,000 people 
poured on to Seventh Street near the foun- 
tain and on to Kirkwood Avenue down- 
town. 

The day had been marred by the news of 
an assassination attempt on President 
Ronald Reagan. Spirits at IU were lowered 
only temporarily as people began filling up 
local bars in mid-afternoon, several hours 
before the game’s 8:30 p.m. starting time. 

Nick’s English Hut was filled by 3 p.m., 
Jim Mathias, manager of Nick’s, said. 
“People began coming in at noon to find a 
seat, he said. 

Three extra bartenders, three extra 
managers, and an extra doorman were 
brought in to help with the overflow crowd 
at Nick’s, which sold out of all its carryout 
liquor, Mathias said. 

Bear’s Place also called in extra help, Ray 
McConn, manager, said. Business that 
night was like “two good nights wrapped 
into one,” he said. 

George Huntington Jr., chief of the 
Bloomington Division of the IUPD, said 
that $10,000 damage was done to Showal- 
ter Fountain. 

“About eight” arrests were made by the 
IUPD, mostly for vandalism, William Con- 
der, an IUPD captain, said. 

Carl Wert, a patrolman for the IUPD, 
said that he was stuck with patroling the 
fountain. 

Wert had to start enforcing the laws once 
people started doing damage, he said. 
That’s when he got hit over the head witha 
few beer bottles. He was wearing a helmet, 
however, and was not injured. 

“It was ridiculous,” he said. “I knew 
everyone would be in a partying mood. oc 


Rick DelVecchio 








Phil Sears 
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Left — With part of the net from the site of the NCAA championship, the 
Philadelphia Spectrum, draped around his neck, senior center Ray Tolbert tells 
the over 10,000 fans gathered at a pep rally that they are number one. For once, 
however, pee disagreed, shouting “You're number one, Ray!” Ap parently 
they were right. Several weeks later Tolbert was named the most pliable player 
in the Big Ten. 

Below — Bobby Knight looks over the thousand oy Beene gathered in Assembly 
Hall. After receiving a standing ovation for several minutes, Knight led a cheer of 
“AC Who?” on the day after the Hoosiers defeated the North Carolina Tar Heels 
to capture the NCAA basketball crown. Referring to the Big Ten versus the 
Atlantic Coast Conference rivalry, Knight said, “The ACC says they are 6-0 
against Big Ten Teams, but I'll take last night anytime.” 


Dean Rutz 
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Spring Break ‘81 





Florida provides 
refuge before 
finals 


s the winter snow melts and the 

brisk, chilly spring air moves in, 
there is one word on the lips of IU students: 
Florida. During spring break a major 
population shift occurs; thousands of stu- 
dents flock to the sunny beaches and warm 
climate of Florida. 

This year, IUSA sponsored a spring 
break getaway. Six bus loads of IU students 
found their way to Daytona Beach to spend 
their break. 

Florida, however, is not the only state 
where people try to forget about school for 
10 days. The slopes of Aspen, Vail and 
other resorts have lured students in the 
past but this year a mild winter closed 
many of these resorts. 

New York — the city — also is popular. 
Broadway plays, thousands of sights and 
millions of people, NYC has more things to 
do than one could fit into six spring breaks. 
New York — the state — is becoming a 
popular spring break get-away. The scenic 
Catskills and Appalachian Mountains pro- 
vide the perfect camping refuge with sce- 
nic bike trails to enjoy. 

One doesn’t have to become a snowbird 
and fly down to Florida to enjoy spring 
break. There is always something for ev- 
erybody, even if you spend the 10 days at 
home with your family and friends. 

One thing for certain, make plans for the 
next year as soon as you get back from this 
years break! ac 

Bob Wickens 


Far Right — Seagulls soar high above the thousands 
of students that visited Daytona Beach, Florida dur- 
ing spring break. 

Right — Jann Verheye and Nancy Sharpe, both fresh- 
man, enjoy the sun at the Plaza Hotel, on Daytona 
Beach. 

Top Right — Students prepare to leave Bloomington 
on the IUSA’s Daytona Spring Break Trip. 
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IU Soul Revue 











The audience got 
down in the aisles 


f you wanted to lose a few pounds, you 

should have gone to the IU Soul Re- 
vue. The excitement and exuberance the 
group generated to the crowd made the 
audience a part of the three hour song and 
dance show. 

The IU Soul Revue is composed of a 
group of students who audition for a class, 
A392 Soul Music and Performance offered 
by Afro-American Studies. The five-man, 
four-girl group traveled last fall to the Uni- 
versity a Louisville to perform and during 
spring break they traveled to Alabama to 
perform at several universities. 

But the big night was returning to IU 
April 18 to perform in front of fans and 
friends. 

Whether the group was singing selec- 
tions from the O'Jays, Earth, Wind & Fire 
or the Commodores, they gave an inspiring 
performance. 

“The show was very good. From the be- 
ee of the show until the end I was 
never bored a minute,” said sophomore 
Nancy Cross, a crowd member. “The per- 
formance was worth the price of a profes- 
sional concert.” 

A ticket cost $2.00. 

One of the best aspects of the IU Soul 
Revue was that the members looked as if 
they were genuinely having a good time. 
The crowd seemed to recognize this re- 
dpa te by clapping to the beat, singing 
along or standing up dancing in the aisles. 

The IU Soul Revue is banked by a band 
composed of a rhythm and a horn section. 
The band was featured during “Funkin’ 
For Jamica” and “Always There.” 

The IU Soul Revue ended the evening 
with a spectacular finale by singing 
“Celebration” by Kool & The Gang. The 
group then asked for all Soul Revue alumni 
to join them on stage. As balloons were 
dropped from the ceiling, horns and noise- 
makers were thrown from the stage, the 
song began and everyone jumped on 
stage to join the group. It was truly a 
celebration. 58 

Lynn Vagnone 











Far Left — The eee in Ebony, Donna Allen, Vic- 
toria Clark, Michelle Douglas and Gwendolyn Hall sing a 


Spinners medley in the first part of the Soul Revue. 

Left — Mark McClure, left, is accompanied by Steve 
Moore in Dreams of Lovin’ You. 

Below — The Lovemen, consisting of David Jennings, Der- 
rick Lilly, Dwight Macon, Norman Thompson and Jack 
Williams Jr. sang one of their more than 20 selections 
during the 10th Anniversary IU Soul Revue. 
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Little 500 Week 


Below — The Cream team, left, took 
on the Crimson during the 1981 Little 
500 IU Football team inter-squad 
game at Memorial Stadium. The 
Cream took the honors this year with 
a 21-6 victory. 

Middle — The Spinners pose for a 
picture before going on stage during 
the 1981 Little 500 Variety Show at 
the IU Auditorium, April 25. 

Right — Dianne Tingle, Tim Huskins 
and Lori Murphy dance country-style 
down the aisle during the annual Lit- 
tle 500 Style Show. The three were 
modeling western wear for 1981's 
“Celebration,” held at Showalter 
House. 


Jeff Morehead 


Joe Kus 








Left — David Letterman poses for a picture in his dressing room 
at the IU Auditorium. Letterman joined the Spinners at the 1981 
Little 500 Variety Show, April 25. 

Below — Kappa Sigma member Tom Robbins lifts a team member 
on to the greased pole during the Mud Pit Competition at A Day 
at the Forum. The all day event held on April 11 at the Tenth 
Street Stadium involves teams of four men and women competing 
in various races and events. 


Jeff Greene 
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Mini 500 


Sixty three teams vie for 
trike race victory 


mid colorful, floating balloons, a 10- 

foot walking bottle of “Hoosier Ale” 
and a bobbing bass of even greater propor- 
tions, the Wild Wheelers captured the 
22nd Mini 500 trike race in big fashion. 

The Wild Wheelers, an independent 
team comprised of seniors Jan Dean and 
Vic Denbo, junior Cathy Weiss and sopho- 
more Cindy Luebbert, pumped out a win- 
ning time of 39.92 seconds to oust Delta 
Zeta in the finals. 

The Wheelers, having the fastest quali- 
fication time coming into the race, had a 
fairly easy time advancing through the 63 
team field. 

“We were saving the best for last,” Dean 
said. “We took it easy the first three races 
when we knew were ahead.” 

The final race was close and exciting all 
the way, pitting the Wild Wheelers against 
Delta Zeta and Kappa Delta. 

Kappa Delta and Delta Zeta, who had 
the fastest time of the night (39.88), were 
wheel-to-wheel with the Wheelers for the 
first lap of the two lap race, but the Wild 
Wheelers poured it on in the second half to 
leave no doubt as to who the champions 
were. 

“T told the girls that they ve got the fas- 
test second-half time of any team,” said 
Kevin Welton, coach of the Wild Wheel- 
ers. “They didn’t feel any pressure. They 
were excited and confident — we just 
didn’t want to foul.” 

It is surprising that the team even qual- 
ified for the race, let alone that they took 
the pole position. The team had practiced 
together only three times, including the 
one practice before qualifications. 

“We practiced our exchanges and turn- 
ing patterns on the Friday between quali- 
fications and the race,” Welton continued. 
“When I clocked them at a 39.4 and a 39.8, 
well, there wasn’t much more we could do. 

Indeed there wasn’t — but when the 
four girls standing on the winner's stand 
were asked what was next, they yelled in 
unison (in true Little 500 spirit): “party! ao 


Robert Wickens 
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photos Jeff Morehead 


Top Left — Jan Dean, Cathy Weiss, Cindy Luebbert 
and Vic Denbo raise their 1st place trophy for winning 
the 1981 Mini 500 Trike Race. 

Far Left — Large banners dominated the view of 
Assembly Hall during the Mini 500. 

Left — Greg Hicks, a junior, screams encouragement 
to the team from Teter Rabb II. 

Below — Margaret Alber prepares to hand off the 
trike to teammate Merry Sanders, the third ri ler for 
the Ashton-Stempel I team. 
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Little 500 


Delta Chi’s domination 
continues in the new 


he only thing really in doubt was 


how nice the weather would be for 
the 3lst annual Little 500, as Delta Chi 
breezed to their seventh Little 500 win in 
the last nine years. 

With temperatures ranging in the mid 
70s, Delta Chi lived up to all pre-race ex- 
pectations by winning their third straight 
title in a record time of 2:05.17, the goal of 
the four senior teammates according to 
captain Bill Brissman. 

‘We set a goal of three in a row in 1978,” 
said Brissman. “We set it, and this year’s 
victory was the culmination of three years’ 
hard work to achieve that goal.” 

Actually, the race eed very close for 
199% laps. There was one tight pack 
throughout the race, but Delta Chi never 
was out of the top five, and led, in fact, for 
most of the race. 

On lap 191, D-Chi made their final ex- 
change and Brissman moved very quickly 
back in front of the pack. Coming into 
the backstretch of the 200 lap race, Briss- 
man, who had logged 68 ne already, 
poured on the steam and had almost a quar- 
ter-lap lead before he reached the fourth 
turn, coasting in with a two-second margin 
of victory. It was simple: no one could catch 


im. 

Perhaps the biggest news of the day was 
the fact that the race was the first held in 
the new Soccer/Little 500 stadium. 

“There is nothing like this track any- 
where in the United States,” said Dr. Ber- 
nard Loft, chief steward of the Little 500. 
“The track is the ultimate in safety and is 
superior to almost any track of its kind any- 
where.” 

A record crowd of 27,412 turned out in 
the not-as-yet-completed $3 million sta- 
dium to watch one of the fastest, safest 
races in Little Five history. “The track 
went beyond my expectations,” said Allen 
Williams, a D-Chi teammate of Brissman. 


stadium 


“It seats more people (than the 10th St. 
Stadium, site of the previous Little 500s). 
It's much more satisfying to compete in 
front of 27,000 people.” 

This year’s race was different from past 
races in many respects. The cinder and 
gravel track was fast and smooth, and was 
one of the main reasons for the record time, 
despite the fact that it was nearly a mile 
longer than previous races. The race now is 
actually 50.98 miles, the extra .98 mile re- 
quired so that the soccer field would meet 
NCAA requirements. 

“The track was really fast and fun to ride 
on,” said Brissman. “It was also nice that 
everyone could finish together.” 

There were only four serious wrecks 
during the race. The first turn quickly be- 
came the trouble spot as three wrecks on 
the 21st, 50th, and 78th laps occured. The 
first wreck claimed the most riders, wiping 
out eight teams from the back of the pack. 

Overall, it was a safe race, and, though 
disappointing to the 32 runners-up, this 
year s race probably previewed what it will 
take to win in the future. 

Inexperience probably was the cause of 
the first two crashes, as the track announ- 
cer warned the riders that turning their 
heads to communicate to each other was 
the cause of the first two accidents. “You 
must keep your eyes in front of you at all 
times,” ad ake who has been associated 
with the race since 1956. 

“T receive a lot of satisfaction from being 
associated with the Little 500 and the IU 
Foundation,” said Loft. “To have such a 
facility as the new stadium is really great. 
The fact that it will be used for other events 
is good. We are the only university in the 
nation to have such a facility. 

“TU is the home of bike racing,” he con- 
tinued. “The Little 500 is the Rose Bowl 
of NCAA collegiate competitive bike rac- 
ing.” 9° 


Robert Wickens 
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Larry Levin 


Phil Sears 


Top — Extra bicycle parts were available if the unexpected happened. Each team is 
supplied with AMF Roadmaster bicycles. AMF has supplied the hie tor all of the 31 
Little 500 races. 

Middle — Delta Chi rider Chris Gutowsky watched the pack as he and his teammates 
led throughout the race. Gutowsky rode 67 out of the 200 lap race. The Delta Chis 
won the race in record time of 2:05.17. This was their third win in a row, seventh in 
nine years. 

Above — Pi Kappa Phi rider Phil Scheidler got a handshake and a hug from Cindy 
Alvear for his effort in the race. 

Right — The pace car leads the 33 team pack out of the second turn at the start of the 


race. A record crowd of 27,412 packed the three-million dollar newly built little 
500/Soccer Stadium. 


Phil Sears 




















Little 500 


Below Left — Junior Mike DeVito reclines wearily on a matress in 
the Pi Kappa Phi pit area after completing an exchange with a 
teammate. 

Below — Members of Alpha Epsilon Pi fraternity cheer as their 
team finished in sixth place. The team started in position 25. 
Bottom — Members of the Sigma Alpha Epsilon team make an 
exchange during the race. Each team has our riders that switch 
throughout the race. 

Right — One of the four serious wrecks took place in the first 
turn. Overall the race “was a safe one,” commented Randy Ochs, 
a rider from the second place Chi Phi team. 
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Little 500 


Far Right — Members of the winning 
Delta Chi bike team display the Wil- 
liam S. Armstrong ee the sterling 
silver Borg-Warner trophies. The 
Delta Chis won the 50 mile race in a 
record time. 

Bottom Far Right — No one was 
allowed to bring any alcoholic bever- 
ages inside the pes bests Hence, bot- 
tles and cans piled up near the front 
gate. 

Below — Delta Chis celebrate after 
they won the race. 

Right — Delta Chi Bill Brissman, a 
senior, exults as he crosses the finish 
line. Brissman rode 69 laps out of the 
200 lap race. The Delta Chis aver- 
aged 24.40 miles per hour through 
the race. 


Jeff Morehead 
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IU in New York 


IU live at the Met — 








a once in a blue moon affair 


here is something about being a stu- 

dent at a university at a time when its 
music school, rated first in the nation, takes 
a group of some 300 students to perform in 
the major concert halls of the Big Apple. 

“TU Loves New York’ was their motto as 
they boarded the buses that would take 
the students to the planes that would set 
them down in musically sophisticated New 
York City to be the first university students 
ever to present an opera at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. 

In a series of five musical performances 
entitled “Music From IU,” representatives 
from IU’s School of Music demonstrated 
their impressive talents, and professional 
character. Their spirit shone as they threw 
the safety of less-complex pieces to the 
wind, favoring ones that displayed their 
true abilities. 

As for the opera, “The Greek Passion,” it 
was sarin with only a brief rehearsal on 
location — the afternoon of the Sun- 
day evening performance. Nearly 200 stu- 

ents were part of its cast and choruses, 
and the adjustments from MAC to Met — 
acoustical, emotional and technical — 
were made in a matter of hours. 

Reaction to the performance generally 
praised the performers and called the 
opera “weak.” The popular opinion was 
that IU did everything that could have 
been done with it. 

Four other performances completed the 
program: a concert of chamber music in 
Carnegie Recital Hall, a concert by the IU 
Philharmonic Orchestra in the Lincoln 
Center's Avery Fisher Hall (home of the 
New York Philharmonic), a performance of 
the IU Chamber Choir anda New Music 
Ensemble, both in Abraham Goodman Re- 
cital Hall. 

Said the New York Post’s Harriett John- 
son: “We would be far richer artistically in 
this country if there were more companies 
like this.” 9° 

Kathy Hoyt 
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Far Left — Most of the group had never been to New York before. Between performances 
and rehearsals, they found various ways to amuse themselves. The subway; the shortest 
route. to anywhere, and typically New York. 

Far Bottom — IU loves New York, and the feeling is mutual. Several of the group pause at 
the entrance to Carnegie Hall, where they are to perform. 

Left — IU musicians demonstrate a little “Hoosier spirit” on the steps of the Metropolitan 
Opera House in preparation for the “most important performance ever.” The Met seats 3500 
people — nearly twice as many as does Bloomington’s Musical Arts Center. 

Bottom — The midwestern musicians fit in comfortably with the sophisticated atmosphere 
of the city “where opera comes alive.” On their way out of the Met after a Sunday afternoon 
rehearsal of “The Greek Passion,” the students catch a glimpse of their surtoundings. 
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Graduation 





The final hurrah for 
7,356 graduates 


ay 9, 1981, will be long remem- 

bered by the 7,356 students who 
graduated on that day from IU. How could 
they forget? 

Trying to wake up after partying with all 
your friends the night before, you quickly 
get dressed for that lunch with Mom and 
Dad. You arrive afterwards at Assembly 
Hall, and try to put your robe and cap on in 
the parking lot. Of course, your cap is 
blown off by the wind, but Mom comes to 
the rescue with a bobby pin, which makes 
you feel like a fool until you see your best 
friend’s mom doing the same thing. Some 
things never change. 

As you hurry to get in line for the proces- 
sion into the fieldhouse, the adrenaline is 
flowing. This is it: you're finally going to get 
that degree. 

The speakers address the crowd, but you 
are not listening. You are thinking back on 
those four, five or more years in Blooming- 
ton, and of the many things you'll miss: 
your friends, your professors, the all- 
nighters and the parties that followed, the 
sports and activities and all those weekend 
plans. 

Finally, President Ryan asks your sec- 
tion to rise and confers the degree you ve 
earned, believe it or not. Suddenly your 
friends are throwing their arms around 
each other and singing “Auld Lang Syne.” 
And your folks look so proud. Or incredu- 
lous. 

Believe it. You graduated. 5+ 

Larry Levin 


Far Top — Julie Melander, a business graduate, 
osed with her family in front of Showalter Fountain 
efore graduation ceremonies. 

Far Left — Jon Sullivan received some help from his 

mom with his cap. 

Middle — The 152nd annual commencement was held 

in two ceremonies, one in the morning and the other in 

the afternoon both in Assembly Hall. 

Left — Three friends expressed their loyalty to IU by 

placing letters on their graduation caps. 

Above — Carmen Jones and passenger are two of the 

7,356 graduates to go through ceremonies. 
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Academics 1s what 
it is all about 


A nother semester begins and 
again there are fifteen hours to 
take. You flip through the schedule 
of classes, hoping to find some in- 
spiration. Prerequisite after prere- 
quisite stops you from choosing the 
classes that look halfway appealing. 
Friends are no help at suggesting 
courses that could help bring up the 
ol grade point average. With all 
other sources exhausted, you de- 
cide to look in the Arbutus. 
Welcome. Academics encompas- 
ses every person at IU. Classes are 
the main reason we all go to IU, but 
sometimes we tend to forget that. 
However, there are so many in- 
teresting and valuable courses to 
take. IU has many departments that 
you may not have realized exist. 
Academics are more than classes 





we need to graduate and get a job. 
Look over on Seventh Street and 
witness the construction of the Fine 
Arts Museum. Listen to virtuosos 
practicing inside the School of 
Music. Take a hike to Assembly 
ee to learn how to coach basket- 
all. 

If studying is hard for you, there 
is the Learning Skills Center for 
help. Is there a big test coming in 
your SPEA class? A visit to the 
Tutorial Center may provide you 
with a tutor to help you get that A 
you deserve. 

Ifthe normal classroom scene just 
doesn’t appeal to you, try Learning 
at Leisure for some fun and informa- 
tive lessons. The IMU Craft Shop 
offers an experience on creativity. 

Sometimes you want a quiet 


place to study. Sometimes you need 
to study but you want to socialize 
too. The Main Library is at your 
disposal offering a central location 
guaranteed to give you the quiet 
atmosphere in some parts and a 
weeknight social opportunity to 
check out the life on campus. 

Finally, when senior year is at 
your door, and job anxieties set in, 
the placement centers within the 
schools can help alleviate those 
fears. 

Academics at IU isn’t always fun 
and games. However, there is a lot 
here that can help make the strug- 
gle easier and a lot more interest- 
ing. Turn the page. See just a small 
sample of what IU has in store for | 

Megan Byrne, Academics Editor 





Left — Nancy Block, a freshman, sat on the 
Fieldhouse floor while she was trying to decide 
her class schedule during registration. 

Below — In order to get the class one wants, one 
must wait in line to get it. Sometimes the line can 
get very long and hectic during registration. 
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Sophomores Felicia Lewis, Amy Wagner and Betsy Sullivan blow off studying for 
a while to soak up some sun on the library’s steps. 


Library one of nation’s best 
but not all students go to study 


he main library, the 15th largest of 

the nation’s academic research li- 
braries, has a great deal to offer academical- 
ly-oriented students at Indiana University. 
Although a good number of people dread 
walking in the front door, there comes a 
time in every student’s college career 
when he must break down and make use of 
the main library’s abundant resources. 

Serious studiers seem to frequent differ- 
ent places in the library than do those 
students who are not quite as intent upon 
their books. Many an earnest student can 
be found hard at work in the graduate 
stacks, especially on the 10th floor. 

The microforms room is another popular 
spot for the more determined. Not only is it 
quiet, but foreign language newspapers are 
available as well. 

Government publications is another 
favorite quiet spot. Set off from the rest of 
the library, it proves extremely useful to 
paperwriters. Ifa student is dead-set upon 
staying up late to study, he can move over 
to the 24-hour study room which never 
closes, and is almost always crowded. 

Not only are there convenient areas in 
which to study, but the library also has an 
extensive number of resources for research 
purposes. There is an entire room devoted 


to periodicals, which are used frequently 
by many students. The library has a large 
assortment of books pertaining to nearly 
every subject. 

In the main library alone, there are 2.4 
million books, and almost every newspaper 
imaginable is provided for the library's pa- 
trons. The audio-visual section is extremely 
well equipped with microfilms, micro- 
fiche, films and computer terminals. 

All of the resources provided can prove 
very helpful to the student, but if it were 
not for the staff one might never be aware 
of all of the opportunities available. Any 
student can be assured that when he visits 
the library, he will be given first-class 
assistance in any area he requires. 

The library staff, capable, knowledge- 
able, and — most importantly — available, 
are willing to aid the student who is re- 


searching, or merely searching. 

F or the enterprising collegian, visiting 
the library is a social event compara- 

ble to a night on the town. 

The biggest social scene at the library is 
the cafeteria. Between 8:30 and 9:00 every 
evening, the library cafeteria is “the place 
to be.” The place is so crowded that many 
of the patrons must stand rather than sit at 


the tables. Of course standing is the best 
way to see and be seen by everyone else 
there. 

Another activity that the library easily 
facilitates is “scoping,” otherwise known as 
Watching Manbee of the Opposite Sex. 
The best scoping action seems to take place 
on the undergraduate side, es Saal on 
the main level and on the third floor. 
Rather than sit still, many of the “scopers” 
would prefer to wander from floor to floor. 
This way they do not have to limit them- 
selves to a small number of people and can 
take full advantage of their evening in the 
library. 

Many students go to the library either 
with friends or on dates. They take this 
opportunity to use the “soundproof” rooms 
located on the undergraduate side, where 
they are free to ee openly in a normal 
tone-of-voice about whatever they choose. 
These soundproof rooms often prove to be 
very entertaining for those seated nearby, 
as the soundproofing is largely ineffective. 

Students need not avoid the Main Li- 
Leet Who knows? Perhaps frequent visits 
to the library might even improve a stu- 
dent’s social life! 9° 

Ann Auberry 
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Jeff Morehead 


Phil Sears 


Left — Mary Riggs, a junior, prac- 
tices sign language on a videotape 
machine for her class. Three times a 
week students from sign language 
classes go to the videotape monitors in 
the this ees cae library for their 
lessons. 

Above — A harbinger of final exams 
week, the IU Library Cafeteria is 
crowded with students cramming for 
tests, finishing papers and complet- 
ing group cases. 
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Fine Arts , Ronald Markman evaluates and discusses Gwen Smith's portfolio with her. Close supervision and cooperation are 
two major ideals behind the Fine Arts program at IU. 


Fine Arts dept. awaits 
opening of new museum 


“VW ere not really associated with 
the new Art Museum,” said 
Stephen Murray, chairman of the fine arts 
department, “and that’s what most people 
don’t realize. We're completely different.” 

Murray, who took office last July, said 
that his main concerns are the upkeep of 
the fine arts building and the assignment of 
individual studio space to all graduate stu- 
dents. “You can’t really paint in a dorm or 
an apartment,” he said. 

The fine arts department is currently 
trying to become a member of the National 
Association of Schools of Art in its drive to 
become a school of fine arts. Its faculty has 
been awarded many grants and has re- 
ceived many honors in the past year. Two 
such faculty members are Jerald Jacquard, 
who was awarded the NEA Fellowship for 
Sculpture and Molly Faries, who took a 
year s leave from IU through a fellowship 
from the American Council of Learned 
Societies. 





Virginia Marsh, public relations admi- 
nistrator, said that hopefully one gallery in 
the new fine arts museum will be open by 
the fall of 1981, but the formal dedication is 
set for April, 1982. When completed, the 
museum will house four galleries, three of 
which will house permanent exhibitions. 
The fourth will be a changing exhibition 
gallery. The museum will also provide 
space for the fine arts library and museum 
offices. 

Moving into the new museum will mean 
transporting some 17,000 art objects, so 
traveling exhibitions have been halted at 
the fine arts building. However, the 

ermanent exhibitions are still on display. 
‘Right now, we're just planning the 
move,” Marsh said. “We're talking about 
moving objects ranging in size from tiny 
gold earrings to large sculptures which 
have to be moved by trucks.” 

The last traveling exhibition at the 
museum was called “In Her Image.” A 


mother/goddess exhibition, it ended Au- 
gust 12. Other traveling exhibitions last 
year were a Royal Benin African show from 
Nigeria and a contemporary glass show. 

Traveling exhibitions will resume once 
the new museum opens, yet what is most 
exciting for many people in the department 
is getting the permanent collections on ex- 
hibit ad out of storage. 

Molly McGraw, a graduate student, said 
that the storage spaces in the fine arts 
building are extremely cluttered. “I can 
hardly wait until all of the works are on 
exhibit, so anyone can see them at any 
time,” she said. Until then, would-be 
viewers must make an appointment to view 
the stored works. 

By 1982, McGraw may not have to wait 
to view a sculpture or a painting. Hopeful- 
ly, no one will have to. And, since the 
museum is privately and state-funded, 
admission to events hosted by the Fine 


Arts Museum will always be free. 32 


Mark Kellem 











Left — The new Fine Arts Museum con- 
structed by state and private funds will house 
three galleries for permanent exhibits and one 
gallery for travelling exhibits. The official de- 
dication is planned for spring 1982. 

Bottom — Caryl Hoskins, a senior, takes notes 
from a display in the Fine Arts Building for a 
test in her A206 class, Art & Archaeology of 
Ancient Greece. 
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Putting the tuba in the car would seem a cinch compared to taking along the music, but to 
Kevin Atkins, a sophomore music major, it’s just another note on the wall. 
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Competition is fierce; 
keeps music school #1 


hat would lure 1,683 students from 

Maine, Hawaii and from five conti- 
nents to the cornfields of the Midwest? The 
top music school in the country would — 
and it does. 

Indiana University is the home of the 
nation’s number one school of music, 
which attracts musicians and vocalists from 
all over the world. 

“What was once a major strike against us 
— being in a small town in the middle of 
nowhere — is now a big plus,” said John 
Nagosky, director of admissions for the IU 
School of Music. “Parents today feel safer 
when they know that their son or daughter 
is studying here, instead of someplace like 
New York.” 

According to Nagosky, being in a small 
town is not the only plus. The faculty, he 
said, is one of the school’s many attributes. 
“The faculty makes us great. Of course you 
must have good students and good equip- 
ment, but our faculty is great — and the 
students know it,” he a 


Most music school faculty members 
have had brilliant careers before coming to 
IU. Nagosky said the turnover rate for pro- 
fessors is nothing out of the ordinary, de- 
spite the much publicized resignation of 
former opera star Eileen Farrell last year. 

Although the school had been pressured 
to recruit students, it is not a practiced 
procedure. The majority of students audi- 
tion on a pre-arranged date. Once at the 
audition, students perform before a com- 
mittee of departmental faculty members, 
which then makes a recommendation to 
the School of Music admissions committee. 

One student recalled his IU audition: “I 
remember when I auditioned here, I had 
to play in front of about 10 people. I almost 
died! At the other school that I auditioned 
for, I only had to play for one trombone 
teacher and that was it.” 

Nagosky said more than 285 students a 
year are accepted out of 1000 who audition. 
Once in the school, assessments of the stu- 
dent's progress are frequently made. 


At the end of a student’s fourth semes- 
ter, an “upper divisional exam” is given. 
The exam consists of a predetermined 
piece played by the student in front of a 
committee made up of faculty members 
from the student’s area of study. After eval- 
uating the student’s performance, the 
committee decides if the student should 
continue into his or her junior year. “Most 
kids make it past this,” Nagosky said. 

Music students must also pass a 
keyboard proficiency exam, maintain a 
minimum cumulative grade point average 
of 2.0, take lessons, Fil core curriculum 
requirements and have 120 hours to 
graduate. 

Stiff competition at the school seems to 

roduce desirable results, Nagosky said, 
‘Competition here is absolutely fierce. But 
I think competition is good, because 
students just keep getting better and 


better.” 
Susan Polakoff 
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Right — Artwork on the side of the Music Building, home of one of the most highly 
respected school of music in the world. 
} é Below — John Scott, a graduate student in the School of Music, realizes a 


figure bass using one of the pianos in the Music Building’s practice rooms. 
Jeff Morehead 
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David Schlundt, a graduate student, views Tony Marlin and Wendy Baumal, both freshmen, taking part in a social perception experiment for 
P101. All students in introductory psychology must take part in three hours of experiments as a class requirement. 


Psych students seek 
social solutions 


H ow does alcohol consumption affect 
an individual's response to stress? 
What causes depressive moods and how 
can one overcome them? What accounts 
for anxiety in social and dating situations 
for many individuals? These are just a few 
of the questions IU Psychology faculty and 
graduate students are currently seeking to 
answer. 

IU’s Psychology department, the fourth 
oldest academic center in the United 
States for psychology research and 
teaching, is ihe setting for hundreds of ex- 
periments yearly. Studies range from iden- 
tifying the mechanisms responsible for the 
perception of acoustic communication sig- 
nals by various species of monkeys, to re- 
search dealing with social support and 
stress management. 

Because the science of psychology is de- 
pendent upon constant experimentation 
and analysis of human and animal be- 
havior, psychology students at the intro- 
ductory jel must participate as subjects 





in three hours of experimentation as a class 
requirement. The student subject pool is 
composed of more than 4000 students who 
take part in over 80 research projects each 
year. As subjects, students gain first-hand 
experience with techniques, procedures 
and devices employed in the psychology 
lab. In turn, faculty and graduate students 
are able to test hypotheses, analyze be- 
havioral trends aad gain new insights into 
the human condition through the services 
of the volunteers. 

Graduate student Oliver Oyama is 
studying physiological responses and be- 
havior gel nae they relate, with the help of 
student subjects. Oyama, in his experi- 
ments, provokes a specific behavior within 
a research set-up and then records the phys- 
iological responses associated with that 
behavior in order to see how the two relate. 

Daryl Butler, another graduate student 
utilizing the subject pool, is conducting a 
four-year federally-funded research pro- 
ject in the area of visual perception. Butler 


foresees a robot capable of perceiving 
depth in the three-dimensional world if the 
dynamics of depth perception in humans 
can be pinpointed and then applied to 
robots’ vision. In the case of a bomb scare 
or nuclear attack, robots, instead of hu- 
mans, could be used to disengage a bomb 
or scout out enemies, Butler explained. 
Currently in the production stage is a 
new mobile lab in a renovated bus, equipped 
with video and audio equipment, two 
soundproof rooms with one-way mirrors 
and furnished with children’s furniture and 
toys. The bus will enable IU researchers to 
reach children at field cities and to travel to 
nursing homes to conduct experiments 
with the elderly and those unable to come 
to the psychology building facilities. This 
traveling kan: lab will open new 
avenues of experimentation and provide 
new Ss ny for advancing a science 
whose discoveries affect the lives and well- 
being of us all. 5° 
Meg McNichols 
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Dr. Richard Rose, professor of psychology, conducts a simulated hand pressure test to twin Diane Vojel, (left) as Donna Vojel 
looks on. Both are IU students and are part of an experiment investigating genetic properties of twins. 


‘Twins are used to determine 
heart disease causes 


I t is well known that Indiana University 
is a learning institute. But educating 
the thousands of students who come here is 
not the only purpose of the University. 
Aside from dissemination of fact, IU is 
heavily involved in research in all fields of 
study. One department that conducts ex- 
tensive research is Psychology. 

A genetic study involving twins is one of 
the most important topics that the depart- 
ment is exploring. Richard Rose, a Profes- 
sor of Psychology at IU, has been investi- 
gating genetics in twins for the past eight 
ie The primary area that Dr. Rose and 

is associates are exploring in genetics is 
how genetics relates to high blood pressure 
and heart diseases. High blood pressure is 
one of the top five diseases killing Amer- 
icans every year. 

Specifically , Dr. Rose’s main purpose is 
to discover how genetics and environment 
interrelate in causing the disease. The ulti- 
mate goal of the study is to find which 
element, genetics or environment, is the 


greater factor in determining whether or 
not one will suffer from high blood pres- 
sure or heart disease. 

Dr. Rose and his associates refer to this 
study as “behavior genetics,” since they 
hope to determine the part that genetics 
plays. 

More than 1,600 sets of twins were re- 
cruited for the experiments. Identical and 
fraternal twins are used as well as unrelated 
subjects drawn from the University stu- 
dent population. 

Dr. Rose predicts that the results of his 
study will be used as a screening procedure 
to determine whether or not a person’s 
ponece make-up could serve as a signal for 

im or her to watch out for high blood 
pressure and heart disease. Because of the 
variety of stressful tasks used, the experi- 
ments can also be used to determine what 
sort of treatment would best control the 
diseases. 

According to Melanie Muir, a research 
associate working with Dr. Rose, the study 


will help to pinpoint who most likely will 
be subject to high blood pressure. She said 
that this study will help determine what 
kind of person will most likely suffer from 
the diseases. One question that the re- 
search team hopes to answer is “Who is 
likely to have high blood pressure — a 
40-year-old businessman in a high stress 
situation or a 15-year old boy whose par- 
ents both had heart attacks at the age of 
sate 

The data will be compiled during the 
summer. Though the results are not in, the 
research team is positive that there def- 
initely is a concordance between genetic 
make-up and diseases of the heart. 

In the future, Dr. Rose and his associates 
hope to do follow-up studies on the 
offspring of the present subjects. This will 
help to determine what role genetics play 
in whether or not one will contract heart 
disease or high blood pressure. 32 
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Annette White, a senior doing her SPEA internship at the Department of Human Resources, 
listens to Volunteer Resources placement coordinator, Evelyn Jackson. 


SPEA offers solutions, 
research and careers 


M ost everyone's life is touched by the 
men and women who create and 
manage public policy. The complexities of 
the 80s affect homes, schools, water, taxes, 
and even air. The School of Public and 
Environmental Affairs (SPEA) dedicates it- 
self to preparing people for this challenge 
by giving them the knowledge and tools to 
tackle the task at hand. 

Entering its ninth year, SPEA has 
earned respect and recognition across the 
country with its unique curriculum that 
embraces both public and environmental 
analysis and decision-making and has re- 
juvinated professional public service 
education nationally. 

SPEA focuses its academic programs, re- 
search and services on finding solutions to 
problems created by people interacting 





with their environment. Such problems 
have social, political, economic and physi- 
cal ramifications. Because of this breadth, 
SPEA’s academic programs range equall 

far. These programs aid career goals ae 
as environmental health, public safety, 


Sash and urban affairs, sere Fie 
and policy analysis and city and state 
financing. 


To relate classroom studies to hands-on 
experience, students intern with a variety 
of public agencies. Similarly, faculty re- 
search often concerns the ad oe of the 
society or they participate in public service 
projects addressing any number of con- 
cerns throughout the state or nation. “Wa- 
ter Quality Assessment” was a project in- 
corporating a major component of Indi- 
ana s Water Quality Program. This project 


compiled and computerized existing water 
uality data on incuanns streams, assessed 
the streams’ water quality, and evaluated 
the state’s water quality data collection. 
Another project was the study of synthetic 
fuel development in the Midwest. This 
study observed the optimal use of selected 
land sites in Indiana, Kentucky, and IIli- 
nois for the purpose of energy production. 
SPEA represents Indiana University’s 
involvement in the dynamics of social 
change. For SPEA, this new dimension 
encompasses research and public service 
which complement innovative academic 
programs united with ongoing research 
capabilities of approximately 200 faculty 
and staff members at six campuses in the 

state of Indiana. 35 
Lynne Shattuck 














Christina Palmer, a sophomore spanish major, listens to instructional tapes in the language lab. 


offers instructional tapes in many different languages. 


durejeq ueg 


The lab is located in Ballantine Hall and 


Spanish dept. is 


respected nationwide 


D espite budge problems, there is 
much pride and optimism in the de- 
‘partment of Spanish and Portuguese. 

“We have money problems,” said chair- 
man Merle Simmons, “but I’ve traveled 
enough to see how lucky we are to have the 
facilities we have.” This is one of the most 
respected Spanish departments in the 
country,” he added, “and opportunities for 
overseas studies are greater at IU than at 
any other university in the nation.” 

The department offers year-long pro- 
grams in Madrid, Spain, in which students 
may earn 28 to 38 credit hours; and in 
Lima, Peru, where they may earn as many 
as 34. There are also summer study pro- 
grams in Mexico which offer four-, six- and 
eight-week courses. 

Enrollment figures for the spring semes- 
ter were another source of optimism for 
those in the department. 

More than 2,000 students enrolled in 
Spanish and Portuguese courses that 


semester, the largest enrollment in the last 
decade. Much of this increase can be attri- 
buted to the new foreign language require- 
ment, which consists of two years of a for- 
eign language and two culture classes. 

According to Simmons, there has been a 
general tightening of standards by univer- 
sities across the nation. The reason for such 
changes, he said, is “an awareness that re- 
treated from requirements in the 60s and 
was having an adverse affect on education.” 

Retirements in the department will 
force faculty members to make some diffi- 
cult decisions before the 1981 fall semester 
begins. The Catalan Studies program could 
end with the departure of Professor Josep 
Roca-Pons, who began teaching at IU in 
1958. A native of Barcelona, Spain, Roca- 
Pons feels that the language and culture of 
Cataluna is a vital area of study because 
Catalan is an important romance language 
and has a tremendous history. 

Spoken in northeast Spain and parts of 


France, Catalan has been a handicap for 
those who speak it as their native language, 
says Roca-Pons, and for this reason few 
translations exist. “My mission is to pro- 
mote knowledge of the Catalan culture,” he 
said. “I will continue working in linguistics 
and promoting Catalan, but I will not be 
teaching on a regular basis.” 

Simmons himself has asked to be re- 
lieved of the chairmanship, though he will 
still be a professor in the Fpanaaes ef Now 
62, Simmons began teaching at IU in 1942 
and has been department chairman since 
1974. A chairman, he says, is “responsible 
for everything. The main things to worry 
about are scheduling classes, recruiting 
faculty and designating jobs. And you are 
entirely responsible for the budget.” 

Simmons has traveled extensively in the 
Spanish-speaking world and has made 35 
trips to Mexico alone. Upon retiring, he 
plans to spend more time operating a ham 
radio, a hobby since 1934. 3: 

Dan DeCamp 
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A concept might be difficult to pick up from a book, but with someone to point out the steps, mathematics becomes easier. Phil DiLavore, a 
junior majoring in computer science, tutors Tracy Carey, a freshman, by helping with her math homework. 


Tutorial program offers 
aid for classes 


or many students, the college years 
are not only a learning experience, 


EF 


but a frustrating one as well. Pressure to 
obtain or sustain a certain grade point aver- 
age haunts students whether it be from 


meeting professional school acceptance 
tana or just one’s own. 

Located at the Black Culture Center on 
109 North Jordan, the IU Tutorial Program 
exists to help any student desiring a tutor. 
Twilla Lewis, coordinator of the program 
since 1978, single-handedly runs the whole 
program: she meets with the students de- 
siring a tutor, hires and assigns the tutors, 
handles all business matters, deals with 
any problems of students and tutors and is 
herself a math tutor. 

Although most students feel a pressure 
to “make grades,” that pressure fluctuates 
during the semester. Disappearing like 
ghosts, students who seek tutors at the be- 
ginning of the semester tend to fade out 
only to re-emerge after their midterms, 
Lewis explained. 





The tutorial program is funded by Afro- 
American Affairs. It is a funded program 
and is free of charge to IU students. 

Tutors usually take as many as 15 stu- 
dents each and work a minimum of eight 
hours each week. 

Although it can vary from year to year, 
mathematics of practically every level has 
been the subject students have sought help 
in most often for the past two years, Lewis 
said. Business courses such as accounting 
and finance, science courses like chemistry 
and biology and basic requirement courses 
such as economics, psychology and sociolo- 
gy are also areas in which aid is popularly 
sought. 

To provide assistance in the subjects, 
Lewis first looks for graduate students. “T 
prefer to hire graduate students who are 
majoring in the subjects they plan to tutor 
in, Lewis said. “Although it is not a crite- 
rion to tutor only in ones major area, the 
student must be proficient in the area, as 
indicated by professors in that depart- 


ment,” she added. Also, graduate student 
status is not mandatory to be a tutor; 
however, that status is considered a bonus 
because graduate students tend to be 
familiar with the textbooks and need not 
acquaint themselves with them, thus sav- 
ing time. 

“My tutors are of a variety of back- 
grounds,” Lewis said. “Many tutor be- 
cause they feel it keeps them on their toes 
and because they all could use the money.” 

Likewise, those who are tutored request 
it for different reasons. “Needing a tutor 
does not indicate a dunce,” ie said. 
“Some students really feel they need a 
tutor, while others use tutoring for rein- 
forcement.” 

Above all her responsibilities as coordi- 
nator of the tutorial program, Lewis favors 
tutoring. “I think I enjoy tutoring the most 
because when a student does well, it gives 
me an excuse to pat myself on the back,” 
she beamed. 33 

Christina Zee 
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During his methods of coaching class, Bobby Knight tells students how to prepare for job interviews after graduation. 


Coaching class likes 
the Knight life 


66 I want you to write down five impor- 

tant things about coaching. If you 
can’t think of five important things about 
coaching, you sure as hell have a poor intel- 
lect of coaching. Don't write what you 
think J think is important — write down 
what you think is important,” said the 
teacher. 

This kind of exercise is taught in the 
basketball section of a series of coaching 
classes for HPER majors. The teacher is IU 
basketball coach, Bobby Knight. 

Knight’s class is only one of many 
coaching classes offered to HPER majors. 
All of the other varsity sports are offered in 
the series, and each HPER major must 
select four of them to take before gradua- 
ting. Each class meets for eight weeks of the 
semester. 

The basketball coaching class is run dif- 
ferently from the standard instructional 
course. Knight lectures a class of about 70 
students twice a week. Students are also 
required to attend two lab sections a week. 

During the lecture section, students are 


allowed to ask questions, but there usually 
is not much student input. 

“At times, Knight is very intimidating, ” 
said John Stubblefield, a junior who took 
Knight's course. “A few students would 
contest a point of Knight’s sometimes,’ he 
said. “He took it pretty good, though. He 
would ask them their point of view, then he 
would tell them what he thought about 
their point of view and he would just reem- 
phasize his point.” 

Knight proclaims to be a teacher first of 
all. He said that the ability to teach is the 
ability to communicate with both students 
and faculty. Knight teaches the fun- 
damentals of basketball and offers the class 
his philosophy of coaching, yet he encour- 
ages students to learn from it, not copy it. 
Most the students seem to prefer Knight’s 
philosophy, finding it more logical than 
their own, said Stubblefield. 

“IU only runs one kind of defense — 
man-to-man, and that is it,” he said. 
“Knight believes that if you've got one 
thing that works, then stay with it. Why 


take the risk of trying to run so many things 
and get confused?” 

Knight requires no homework from his 
students, but insists on good attendance. 
There are no tests to take, but each student 
must type up the class notes and turn them 
in as a notebook at the end of the eight 
weeks. This is how the grade is formulated, 
said Stubblefield. 

Knight offers his students ample time to 
talk to him after class, and one can even go 
and watch the IU basketball team’s prac- 
tices during the first two weeks we the 
season. 

After the course ends, Knight offers each 
student a little extra help that can really 
add a lot to that person’s resume. “Knight 
told us that if we got a good grade in his 
class, he would write us a recommendation 
based upon our performance in class,” said 
Stubblefield. 

With a recommendation like that, who 
needs experience? 5+ 

Megan Byrne 
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Taping up members of the women’s gymnastic team before practice is one of the 
many tasks of graduate athletic trainer Brendy Huchney. 


Trainers are more than 


he athletic training program at IU 
has been in existence since 1949 and 
is one of the finest in the country. 

The program is one of the first of its kind. 
Over the years, the department of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation has 
facilitated the change needed to allow the 
athletic training program to change with 
the times. The program is equipped with a 
competent staff and the latest technology. 
Both of these elements make the athletic 
training program at IU respected by poten- 
tial employers in the field. 

The salt comprised of five trainers, is 
headed by John Shrader, coordinator of the 
athletic training program. A bachelor’s de- 
gree is required for one to be on the staff, 
and four of the five trainers have a master’s 
degree. These trainers are aided by two 
HPER graduates. They assist in instruction 
as they gain confidence in their role as 
trainer. 

When most people think of athletic 
training, they think of taping ankles and 


handing out salt pills. While these are also 
functions of a trainer, the field has ex- 
panded far beyond these duties. In fact, 
athletic training is a combination of many 
sciences: medicine, anatomy, and bio- 
mechanics, to name a few. The trainer's job 
is to take the knowledge of each of these 
fields and apply it to his work in sports. It is 
that practical application that makes the 
job so difficult. 

The National Athletic Trainers Associa- 
tion recognizes the importance of having 
qualified trainers. NATA has an approval 
process to evaluate training programs. IU 
is one of only three universities in the na- 
tion that is approved by NATA. Although 
IU does not offer degrees in training, the 
NATA-approved program here is what is 
more important to employers. Judging 
from the growth of the program, it won t be 
oe before majors in the field will be avail- 
able. 

Although there is no major in the field, it 
is possible to graduate with an emphasis in 


ankle tapers 


training. A series of training courses is cou- 
pled with other classes in the HPER de- 
partment that provides a solid background 
in all areas of athletic training. Along with 
classroom work, students receive on-the- 
job training. Potential trainers spend 20 
hours a week in the training room. Here 
they get a feel for what may be one day 
their job. 

Job possibilities in the field include 
teaching, coaching and training on the 
eae school, high school, college or pro- 
essional levels. Since there is a variety of 
jobs available and only a few NATA- 
qlee programs, there is a good chance 
that graduates will find employment. As 
sports staffs get larger, there is also the 
opportunity for upward mobility. All of 
these factors make the athletic training 
program at IU a stepping stone to a reward- 
ing future. 35 

Paul Buergler 
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Ann Crowley, an associate instructor for the Learning Skills Center, teaches a Reading and Learning Skills course. More than 2000 students took 


advantage of the Learning Skills Center. 


Learning skills lab 1s 
not just for freshman 


A re your lecture notes useless? Are 
your term papers “waste” papers? Is 
your library research a loss? Perhaps it is 
time for you to sit up and take notice that 
IU’s Learning Skills Center is not just for 
freshmen. 

Located at 316 N. Jordan, the center 
offers non-credit programs, prep sessions 
for graduate exams, services for dorm 
floors and Greek houses and more for stu- 
dents from freshmen in English compsoi- 
tion to graduates preparing dissertation. 

Sharon Smith, director of the Center 
and associate professor in the School of 
Education, estimated that 2000 IU stu- 
dents use their facilities every year, in 
addition to the students they see when 
they give presentations outside of the 
center. 

Most of the courses at the learning cen- 
ter are taught by doctoral students a a 
variety of fields. “Our instructors include 
people in education, reading, student per- 
sonnel of higher education, law and 
counseling. It's nice that we can present 


different fields,” said Smith. 

“We have courses that are mostly aimed 
at freshmen, but students at other levels 
take them, too,” Smith said. 

Work that students do in any of the Cen- 
ters four courses transfers to other courses 
students are taking, Smith said. Students 
read about “how to study” and instructors 
present them with learning techniques. 
They practice the skills, such as note- 
taking and reading comprehension, in 
fa other classes and bring back the re- 
sults. 

For feedback about how courses can bet- 
ter help students, the instructors check 
with students throughout the courses. The 
LSC is also doing a follow-up on some ran- 
domly-selected students who took courses 
last year. 

“There are a few things that helped me,” 
said Tami Sells, a sophomore in nursing 
who enrolled in general skills and self- 
management course. “We'd spend a week 
on each different topic, but I remember 
note-taking best because it helped me the 


most in my other courses. All the techni- 
ques are helpful, but everyone is supposed 
to pick out what they can use,” she con- 
tinued. 

In addition to courses, the learning skills 
center offers services that all students can 
use. The LSC has a free non-credit work 
program, which is an individualized prog- 
ram where a student can come in fa talk 
to a counselor to set up a learning program 
which will be followed independently. 
“This gets into whatever areas students 
think they need to work on, like note- 
taking, time-management or a combina- 
tion of different areas,” said Smith. “They 
pick out the areas they want to pursue.” 

The LSC is prepared to help students 
with any academic problem they may have. 
It provides some answers about what to 
expect from college courses, graduate ex- 
ams, and how to improve study habits in 
general. 35 

Charlotte Ruhe 
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To change a spark plug, one has to know how to get it out. Instructor Tim Naulty, a junior, shows freshman George Thomas the basics in an auto 
mechanics class. The class was taught in the IUSA car co-op and met one night a week for three weeks. 


Leisure learning 
is fun and practical 


66 S hould I take ‘Bartending’ or ‘Stock 
Options’? Then again, there’s an 
auto ea class that might come in 
handy.” This might be the dilemma facing 
a student deciding which courses from 
Union -Board’s Learning at Leisure to take. 
The courses, which vary with each 
semester, are all informal, non-traditional 
and non-credit. According to Audrey 
Scheiber, director of Learning at Leisure, 
the Union Board’s goal is to ne inexpen- 
sive and enjoyable classes in areas of par- 
ticular interest to IU students. 

Some of the courses offered were “Bike 
Maintenance and Repair,” “Election 80,” 
“Let's Get One da “Self Defense for 
Women,” “Modern Dance” and “Memory 
Training.” 

Classes lasted three weeks for the fall 
session. In the past, there were six three- 
week courses and two five-week courses, 
said Scheiber. “Next time around we're 
going to deal with each course individually. 





We might have an intermediate bartend- 
ing class at one of the local bars. That would 
be a one-shot deal,” she said. 

In accordance with the University’s no- 
alcohol-on-campus policy, the bartending 
class was to be taught without booze. 
However, it ran into a little trouble. “The 
instructor had so much fun teaching the 
first class that he decided to bring some of 
his own liquor to the next class,” said 
Scheiber. 

A total of 125 IU students signed up for 
classes first semester. “Next time were 
going to aim for 250,” said Scheiber. 

To obtain instructors, Union Board 
looked for qualified IU students to give 
them practical teaching experience. “It’s a 
multi-purpose program. We had a ballet 
student teach a ballet class, so it was a 
learning experience for her as well as for 
her students,” Scheiber said. 

How were some of the courses taught? 
“Auto mechanics” was taught in the IUSA 


car co-op. “What the instructor did was 
actually show them an engine and let them 
work with its different parts,” she said. 

“We've been very fortunate to have the 
people from the Reading and Study Skills 
Center accommodate our needs in ‘Mem- 
ory Training’ and ‘Speedreading’. They 
would get an overhead projector and 
summarize basic techniques and forms of 
memory training and ss help students 
become motivated,” Scheiker continued. 

People took classes for reasons that 
ranged from needing help with school- 
work to wanting to know eee to make a 
really good martini. “We tried to find a 
balance between practical and fun 
courses, Scheiber said. 

“We handed out some evaluations in the 
classes and our feedback was pretty good,” 
she added. “Now we're conjuring up our 
next session of classes and working hard for 
next year.” 5& 

Charlotte Ruhe 
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Beth Wamsley (center), an instructor at the craft shop, gives instructions to a basic ceramic techniques class. The six-week class is one of the 
many courses offered by the IMU craft shop. 


Craft shop offers exhibits for 


show and sale 


M any Indiana University students 
may not be aware of it, but the 
Indiana Memorial Union Craft Shop offers 
a wide variety of classes, exhibits and ser- 
vices. The 17-year-old craft shop is located 
in the west wing of the mezzanine floor of 
the union. 

“The craft shop is most known for its 
courses,” said Regina Miller, craft shop 
director. The shop offers courses in basket- 
ry, quilting, chaircaning, photography, 
macrame, woodworking, pot throwing and 
more. 

“We have classes on a popularity basis. If 
I can generate enough interest in a particu- 
lar course, we ll have it,” Miller said. “Ev- 
erybody — our students, the community 
and our staff — has tremendous input as to 
what they want to see happen here.” 

The most popular courses are quilting, 
pot throwing, photography, darkroom and 
stained glass, Miller said. “Our response 
for courses this year has been much better 
than in previous years.” She attributed this 


to public recognition of craft shop courses 
as a good way to save money. 

“IU students can come in and use the 
shop anytime we're open, which is really 
good for those interested in arts and crafts 
who do not have access to other facilities. 
Even if they are not taking a course, they 
can come in and work on personal projects 
on our equipment,” she said. 

How do the craft shops’ students feel 
about the courses? “It’s really cheap for 
what you get,” said Tim Mesoley a senior 
business major. “I’m just disappointed that 
I haven't been able to practice more,” he 
said of pot throwing, which is making clay 
pottery on a potters wheel. 

“These classes are really good for relaxa- 
tion,” said Martha Waliga, a Bloomington 
resident. “I like my weaving class real well 
so far. I think the craft shop is the best way 
to get your money's worth on campus,” she 
commented, after signing up for her third 
course at the craft shop. 

Jim Andrews, gallery director for the 


craft shop, schedules the shows and ex- 
hibits. The shows, which run every three 
weeks, include the work of community, 
faculty, students and staff artists. The craft 
shop also has several thesis shows, which 
are exhibits of the work someone has done 
in finishing a master’s degree. Artists may 
sell their work from here, too, once it is 
judged. 

While the people at the craft shop are 
looking for new courses, exhibits, and 
other things to interest the community, IU 
students can look to it for a good way to 
spend leisure time without spending too 
much money. The courses are great for 
learning skills and meeting people in a low 
pressure environment. Besides offering 
courses, the craft shop provides the do-it- 
yourselfer with equipment to use free, an 
interesting exhibit to see and a nice selec- 
tion of gifts for someone special. 3: 

Charlotte Ruhe 
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IU Football defensive-back, Steve Mitchell receives help in preparing for a test. Tutors are provided by the university for 


athletes, to help the student-athlete perform not only on the field, 


ut in the classroom. 


Athletes required 
to perform in class 


ust after you've watched IU beat Purdue, 
you think about all that work you still have 
to do for the next day's classes. 
Don't feel sorry for yourself — instead, 
think how lucky you are that all you gave up 
was the time it took to watch the game, 
instead of the time it takes to play. 

Athletes at IU have a much heavier load 
to carry as far as classes go. Besides having 
to Tees athletes have to attend classes 
and struggle over the same term papers 
you and I do. 

“It is difficult for an athlete to go to 
school and carry a full load and participate 
in panies said Elizabeth Kurpius, an 
academic counselor for IU athletes. All 
athletes are encouraged to carry fifteen 
hours every semester and maintain a 2.0 
grade point average to remain eligible. 

Although the NCAA requires a 1.8 GPA 
of its athletes, the Big Ten is stricter, 
according to Kurpius. “Athletes of the Big 
Ten have to work on their degree. IU 


doesn’t have many problems because all of 
our athletes must be working towards their 
degree. The only hours that count for eligi- 
bility are the hours towards their degree.” 

Some students don't find participating in 
a sport hurts their academic performance 
too much, according to cross country and 
track team member Jim Spivey. Spivey 
says he doesn't find it et to keep his 
studies separate from his sport. He runs in 
the afternoons, usually from 3:00 to 6:00. 
“If 'm not running, I don’t do anything 
anyway, so I run,” he said. 

Spivey, a marketing major, spends his 
evenings studying and finds that gives him 
plenty of time to keep up with his assign- 
ments. He allots his time during the day so 
that he has enough time to practice and 
enough time for homework. “I can’t sa 
that running comes before studying, ” 
Spivey said, “but each has its own value to 
me. I guess it depends on the time of day. 
At 3:00 in the afternoon, it’s not time for 


studying, while at 7:00 in the evening, | 
know it's not time to go and run.” 

Many athletes are not as organized as 
Spivey, however, and the athletic counsel- 
ing service provides tutors to help them 
out. There are 180 tutors, who are primari- 
ly graduate students, to help the athletes 
out in any area. Kurpius said she thinks 
that the tutorial system is beneficial to the 
students because it can help them keep 
their grades up. 

“If a student starts working with a tutor 
early in the semester, whether he needs 
one or not, he'll tend to get a higher grade 
because he’s studied more,” she said. “He 
tends to be more prepared for class.” 

The athlete at IU seems to have a lot 
going for himeself. With all the help one 
receives from the athletic department to 
keep the grades up, maybe more students 
will begin to go out for IU sports. 2° 

Megan Byrne 
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Jeff Morehead 


As part of her junior practicum, Connie Weedman, a junior, works at the Bloomington Headstart program. She spends time working with 


children and other family members. 


Student input molds 
Social Work School 


A lmost everytime someone hears that 
I'm majoring in social work, their 
reaction is ‘So, you want to work in the 
welfare department?’ ” said Carla Miller, a 
sophomore social work major. 

Majors in social work know job opportu- 
nities extend far beyond the welfare de- 
partment. 

“There won't be enough social workers 
to meet the employment needs for the next 
ten years,” said Dr. Leonard Schneider, 
dean of the School of Social Work. Social 
workers are found in a wide variety of job 
settings. They work in hospitals, public 
health and welfare departments, and 
schools. Industrial social work is providing 
many new openings for recent graduates. 

George Pardo, an associate professor of 
social work and social work program coor- 
dinator, explains that social work is a pro- 
fession where social workers help people 
with social functioning in areas in whic 
they live their lives. 

“Helping is more than having someone 
who needs help and someone who gives 


help,” said Pardo. 

The social work school is one of the 
newest and most competitive. The prog- 
ram began in 1977 and last year accepted 
80 students from over 180 applicants. 

The School of Social Work teaches the 
integration of various theories from differ- 
ent social sciences and how to apply them 
in their work. 

One of the trademarks that sets the de- 
partment aside from other departments is 
that it encourages criticism from students. 

“Students aid participate in their 
own education,” said Pardo, referring to 
the hands-on work experience Peaitred by 
the school, known as a practicum. The 
junior year practicum is a result of such 
student input. Until last year, social work 
students only had a one semester practi- 
cum in their senior year. Now, with two 
semesters of practical work experience, [U 
social work students graduate with ample 
knowledge and skills in the field. 

The practicum, in the junior year, con- 
sists of students spending eight to twelve 


hours a week in an agency. Students are 
treated as trained social workers except 
that they have supervisors. The help that 
supervisors give te students gives ee a 
chance to use the problem solving skills 
they have learned in class. The practicum 
has proven to be helpful to students in 
adjusting to an actual work situation. 

“T feel through working at the probation 
department I have matured a lot in dealing 
with people,” said Tina Cordova, a junior. 
She did her practicum work at the Monroe 
county court house as a probation officer 
which “opened her eyes” to what working 
at an agency in a business setting is like. 

eonlave said that she wished she could 
have spent more time with her practicum 
than she was able to. Otherwise ae had no 
complaints about the practicum. 

“I feel I have gotten use out of the 
theories which I have learned in class,” she 
said. “I'm really beginning to feel like a 


J 


professional social worker. 35 
Sheri Furfaro 
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Lawyers have a right to question perspective jurors before a trial begins. Third-year law student Jeff Richards practices the mock 


jury selection with classmates. 


IU School of Law 
produces future leaders 


very year the Indiana University 

School of Law opens its doors to about 
200 recent college graduates. Upon en- 
tering the large limestone building on Indi- 
ana Avenue, law students enter the world 
of torts, contracts, civil precedures and 
constitutional law. Six semesters and 
approximately 25 classes later, each stu- 
dent who survives is ready to take the bar 
exam and become a lawyer. 

The school does not emphasize the law of 
any one state. Some classes are taught by 
practioners who specialize in fields of law 
such as trial practice, appellate advocacy, 
tax law and trust and estate. The 33 faculty 
members take pains to assure that the cur- 
riculum meets contemporary needs. New 
material is often added and electives offer 
study in new areas of law. 

Beside classes, a variety of activities are 
provided for law students. The Indiana 
Law Journal is published four times a year. 
Other activities include Moot Court, Stu- 
dent Bar Association, Black American Law 
Students Association, Latino Law Students 





Association, Women’s Caucus, and various 
professional legal fraternities. 

A variety of students attend law school at 
IU. Last year’s entering class consisted of 
graduates from 72 colleges. The median 
grade point a average for entering classes 
ranges from 3.3 to 3.5 and the median 
LSAT (Law School Aptitude Test) scores, 
from 630 to 640. 

However, these aren't the only qualities 
considered in determining whether or not 
an applicant will be accepted into the 
school. The evaluation committee looks at 
the applicant’s undergraduate school and 
the difficulty of the undergraduate pro- 
gram. Letters of secoiitiessariean under- 
graduate employment, and postgraduate 
experience are also eenineds 

The basic degree offered by the Indiana 
University Law School is the Doctor of 
Jurisprudence, which can be obtained by 
completing 82 semester hours at the law 
school and maintaining at least a 2.0 grade 
point average. 

The school offers two other degrees 





which are combined with other fields. A 
Doctor of Jurisprudence and Master of 
Business Administration degree repre- 
sents a law degree and a graduate business 
degree. A Doctor of Jurisprudence and 
Master of Public Affairs degree is obtained 
by first acquiring a Doctor of Jurispru- 
dence degree, then continuing to study law 
by enrolling in graduate law programs such 
as the Master of Laws and the Doctor of 
Philosophy Program in Law and Social Sci- 
ence. Both are offered by the IU School of 
Law. 
The IU School of Law operates with a 
philosophy that an attorney should serve in 
the pale interest. An attorney should 
show both political and civic leadership, 
and the school tries to prepare its students 
for the responsibilities of elective and 
appointed ofiele entrusted to an attorney 

by a community. 55 
Betsy Litchen 
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David Newby, a graduate Music Theory student, cleans the tape heads on a reel-to-reel equipment in the Telecommunication School Lab. 


Telecom. experiences 
srowth in expanding field 


| he electronic media age is growing at 

IU and the telecommunications de- 
partment has grown from under 100 majors 
in 1953 to 706 majors in the 1981 spring 
semester. 

Just in the last ten years, the telecom- 
munications department has grown by 500 
students. These figures ranked the depart- 
ment as the second largest single depart- 
ment in the School of Arts and Sciences at 
IU; the biology department has 816 ma- 


jors. 


“It’s a national trend,” said Rolland 
Johnson, chairman of the telecommunica- 
tions department. 

The reason for the department’s popu- 
larity is that graduates have an excellent 
chance of getting a job since telecom- 
munications is currently an expanding 
field, he said. 

Graduates can pursue three areas: in- 
dustry which includes film and radio pro- 
duction, law and continued education in 
telecommunications. 


Because of the increase in majors, the 
future could bring a need for cutbacks in 
enrollment, according to Donna Beeker, 
undergraduate advisor for the department. 
“We're going to be more selective,” she 
said. 

Beeker said entry requirements such as 
minimum GPA may be enforced by the 
department. Also, professors may start 
hand picking students for some classes. 

The reason for these enrollment cut- 
backs is lack of facilities and equipment for 
the students. 

Presently, telecommunications pro- 
grams are spread out over four buildings, 
and the radio and television building is 
shared with WTIU and WFIU, IU’s televi- 
sion and radio stations respectively. 

Johnson said a new facility probably 
won't come in the near future either. “Un- 
fortunately, we re growing rapidly at a time 
when the University isn't,’ he com- 
mented. However, the department is plan- 
ning to add two more faculty members next 


year. 
From the equipment aspect, the tele- 
communications department has been 
growing quickly, and will continue to grow 
as long as funding will allow it. The depart- 
ment bought four new mini-cams this year, 
said William Croll, general manager for 
WTIU and WFIU, which will allow the 
students to leave the studio to complete his 
or her assignment. Students are using 
video tape instead of film for assignments. 
“Video taping is an excellent teaching 
tool. There is no waiting for the film to be 
developed. We just play it back,” he said. 
Croll said that the future will depend 
upon technology, and the department will 
keep up with the new developments. 
Perhaps there won't be as many students 
in the department as time passes, but it is 
plain to see that the telecommunications 
department will always be growing in one 
way or another. 2; 
Mark Kellam 
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Caroline Schulman, a senior, received help in writing her resume from Arts and 
Science Placement Office counselor, Pam Houston. 


A & S grads get 


placement advice 


| | nemployment awaits the Arts and 

Sciences graduate.” “A Liberal Arts 
major is worth next to nothing.” Such pro- 
nouncements concerning IU's graduating 
Arts and Science students are dismissed as 
nonsense by Wayne Wallace, director of 
placement in the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences. 

“Indiana University’s Arts and Sciences 
department is held in high ae based 
on employer's comments. We do very well 
— less than two percent are unemployed, ” 
he said referring to a survey of IU alumni 
who had come to the placement office seek- 
ing job opportunities. Wallace feels that 
the outlook for A&S graduates is encourag- 
ing, especially in the strong skill areas. 

‘The so-called Se skill-oriented ma- 
jors are in great demand, ce compu- 
ter science, engineering and geology,” he 
said. The liberal arts major should expect 
to do more looking for employment, Wal- 
lace cautions cae therefore he strongly 
advises students to make extensive use of 
off-campus resources. “The on-campus re- 
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cruiting system is a small piece of the job 
market,” he said. While recruiters favor 
the skill-oriented Arts and Sciences gradu- 
ate, the open job market is more varied and 
offers more opportunity for the liberal arts 
major.” 

Wallace says his placement center pro- 
vides a great boost for those “dazed and 
sheer ’ students with majors in the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences who are unsure 
where their future is going. 

The Placement Center, located at 326 N. 
Jordan, offers instruction in interviewing 
techniques, holds resumes on file for refer- 
ral by prospective employers or graduate 
schools. A bimonthly news sheet is pub- 
lished, informing students of job vacancies. 

And what of the beginning undergradu- 
ate who is not sure what courses to pursue? 
According to Wallace, serving these stu- 
dents is an immediate goal of the Place- 
ment Center. “We'd like to be able to hel 
them out while they are here and ee 
help in making some tough decisions about 
their futures. 


Just what sort of future can a graduate 
look forward to? “It is likely that we will 
find a very promising market for the future 
grad,” said Wallace. “If the high rate of 
college bachelor of science degrees (one 
million) in the 70s continues into the 80s 
enrollments, then grades should ease 
down. Thus we will find less competition, 

erhaps causing today’s freshman to be 
toolane forward to a different labor mar- 
ket,” he said. 

The ‘quality’ of today’s graduate is not 
the same as it was in the past and the quali- 
ty of tomorrow's college graduate may be 
worse. The quality of ea who enter 
the work force is not a stable commodity, 
according to Wallace. 

If you are having problems deciding on a 
career or will be looking for a job soon, the 
COAS Placement Center may be your 
answer. 60 

Karen Kirsh 
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Senior business majors await their interview in the Business Placement Office, located in the Business Building. The IU School of Business’ reputation 
attracted 1,030 interviewers during the 1980-1981 school year. 


Business students 


D espite the worst economic slump in 
recent history, a record number of 
businesses came to Indiana University this 
year offering jobs to qualified students. 
The remarkable success they had in findin 
each other was largely due to IU’s eed 
School of Business, and especially the 
Business Placement Office. 

Jeff Deal, associate director and operat- 
ing manager, explains that the office pro- 
vides “an opportunity for the student and 
the company to get together in a neutral 
environment. All sorts of varied 
businesses send representatives to IU with 
openings to be filled. As Deal puts it, “The 
purpose is employment.” 

According to Deal, six weeks after the 
viewing process is completed, upwards of 
80 percent of the students have found a job. 
The final result, he says, is virtually 100 
percent employment. 

Loaded with jobs in all fields, some 
1,030 companies from all over the world 
came to interview in 1980-1981. According 


find jobs 


to Deal, around 3,000 companies are 
actively recruited, but “the “Fortune 500° 
are our bread and butter customers.” 
(Each year Fortune magazine lists the 
world’s 500 top companies.) Some smaller 
businesses also interview, he adds, but sur- 
prisingly few from Bloomington. 

Getting a job through the placement 
office rated fourth in the nation by the Wall 
Street Journal is a long process, but rel- 
atively simple. According to Kim Kirkein- 
er, a December graduate in finance who 
has taken a job with Proctor & Gamble, an 
interested student registers, waits for a 
computer to print a list of companies, then 
requests those he or she desires. All this is 
done a month before the actual interviews. 

A student is allowed to meet with 15 
different representatives each semester, 
but, says pained: they all adhere strictly 
to one rule: Anything goes. “You have the 
job of selling con eam she said. One high- 
pressure interview Kirkeiner remembers 
involved a request to “describe a crisis 


situation that you handled.” 

About three weeks later, the company 
notifies those they wish to see again. This 
second interview usually takes a student to 
the company itself and involves meeting 
several higher-ups. Some time after that, 
the job is actually offered. 

Deal thinks this process is successful so 
often because of “all the services we pro- 
vide.” The business faculty, whom he calls 
“very placement-oriented” also offers its 
support and cooperation. 

But the real importance and success of 
the operation can a be appreciated by 
the students themselves — those ambi- 
tious yet frightened job seekers who de- 
pend on it for one of the finest recruiting 
programs in the country. As Lonna Wilkes, 
a marketing major recently hired by 3M, 
puts it, “The Placement Office makes a lot 
of difference.” = 

Russell Jackson 
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Ain’t Misbehavin’ 
Greek Passion 
West Side Story 


Jackson Browne 
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IU welcomed Alvin 
Ailey Dance Theatre 


he 92nd Street Y.M.C.A. in New York City seems a humble 

origin for a theater company, now 30 members strong, with a 

repertory ensemble company, a workshop and a well-established 
school. Thanks to the Indiana Arts Commission and the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts, the IU Auditorium welcomed the Alvin Ailey American 
Dance Theatre for two performances on September 8 and 9. 

Since their 1958 debut, audiences across the world have been mezme- 
rized by the force of Ailey’s magic. The company won first prize in the 
International Dance Festival in Paris. The dancers have appeared in the 
Far East, South America, Europe, the U.S.S.R. and Africa, as well as in 
the 1977 Inaugural Eve Gala for the President. Only their acclaim ex- 
ceeds their traveling. 

But travel they do, because it’s Ailey’s philosophy to bring together 
people and dance, which he defines as the “positive expression of the 

uman spirit of people who reflect life.” “Revelations” is perhaps the 
quintessential work of this mission. Inspired by black American religious 
music, “Revelations” depicts the spectrum of a people's woe and 
triumph. The response of the views was as moving as the rendition of this 
1960 masterpiece choreographed by Ailey. It was a response that signi- 
fied a work that will remain a classic. 

Ailey not only immortalized his choreographs’, but the artists whose 
music he celebrates dance, include such performers as Otis Redding, 
Duke Ellington, Pink Floyd and Keith Jarrett. 9° 

Lisa Lanham 
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Ballerina Paula Tracy performed the Mass In C Minor, choreographed by Michael 
Smulin, during the San Francisco Ballet IU performance October 24 & 25. 


San Francisco Ballet 
visits LU 


he San Francisco Ballet is a company of firsts. It is the oldest 

professional Classical ballet company in the United States. It 

is this company that gave this country its first “Cappelia” in 
1933, its first “Swan Lake” in 1940 and its first full length “Nutcrack- 
er in 1944. Created in 1933 to provide dancers for the San Francisco 
Opera, it has grown to be the largest American ballet company west 
of the Hudson, and on October 24 & 25 it provided two first-rate 
evenings of performance at the IU Auditorium. 

Friday's repertoire was comprised of works by Lew Christensen 
and Michael Smuin, co directors of the ballet. The performance 
included Christensen’s “Scarlatti Portfolio,” set in the tradition of 
“Commedia dell’arte,” Smuin’s inventive physical celebration of 
Mozart's music, “Mozart’s C Minor Mass” and one of the ballet’s 
most successful pieces, Smuin’s “A Song for Dead Warriors.” 

Saturday's performance further demonstrated the full range of its 
unique repertoire. The fireworks included “Introduction and Alleg- 
roa Rasdiaeuelassioa’ piece by ballet member Tomm Ruud; “Quan- 
ta,” a stunningly original work set to the music of Dimitri Shostako- 
vich; a revival of William Christensen’s “Nothin’ Doin’ Bar”; and 
“Psalms,” a tribute to the history and religious ceremonies of the 
Jewish people, choreographed by Robert Gladstein to music by 
Leonard Bernstein. As New York Post dance critic Clive Barnes 
wrote: “For a ballet lover it would be very easy to leave his or her 
heart in San Francisco.” 9¢ 
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Larry Gates and Phyllis Thaxter, stars of the Gin Game, pose backstage after their 
September 30 performance in the IU Auditorium. 


A gin game is the set 
for an award winning 


play 


C6 eisty” is not the word for senior citizens with a solid grip 
on life. Fonsia Dorsey (Phyliss Thaxter) and Weller Mar- 
tin (Larry Gates) of “The Gin Game,” presented Septem- 

ber 30 in the IU Auditorium, seem vivacious and independent, but 

more importantly they are perceptive and human. 

The two “old folks,” the only characters in D.L. Coburn’s Pulitzer 
Prize-winning comedy, meet over a game of gin rummy. As games 
do, the diversion takes them through a range of behaviors, from 
laughter to competition to understanding. Dorsey and Weller rail 
against life’s injustices and reminisce. 

Thaxter and Gates are “Broadway favorites of long standing. Thax- 
ter made her Broadway debut in “There Shall Be No Night,” with 
Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, and Gates, who has appeared in 
other plays, on TV and in film productions, was seen on Broadway in 
“First Monday in October,” with Henry Fonda and Eva Marie Saint. 

“The Gin Game” has been praised highly in the United States, not 
only for its Broadway performances, but around the world as well. 
In addition to its success in Europe, “The Gin Game’ is one of the few 


American plays to tour the Soviet Union. 98 
Kathy Hoyt 








“Private Lives,” a Noel Coward comedy, was presented at IU October 13, by the Long 
Wharf Theatre, repertory company from New Haven, Connecticut. 


Noel Coward’s most 
witty comedy 


or more than half a century, Noel Coward has held audiences 

entranced with his songs, his plays, his films, and, above all, 

himself. Few people can name more than two or three Coward 
titles but, as in Private Lives, his comedy about marital infidelity, one 
is left with a vivid image when the man is mentioned. 

A man in his early fifties sat chuckling sincerely as if he could 
“relate” to the married couple bickering on stage. An elderly woman, 
obviously familiar with the feature, continually nudged her husband, 
“This is my favorite line.” 

Noel Coward's Private Lives delightfully entertained its audience 
at the IU Auditorium on October 13. The Long Wharf Theatre 
brought its production of the English play set in the 1930's. 

Barbara Sohmers and Rex Robbins exchanged wickedly funny 
lines as they portrayed a divorced couple, who, after years of separa- 
tion, unsuspectingly collide at a resort hotel. The circumstances 
smacked of humorous irony, for they were both honeymooning with 
newly wedded “spice.” 

Supported by Donna Snow and Dugg Smith the spice — and I do 
mean spice — the couple evoked laughter throughout the perfor- 
mance. Sohmers and Robbins end up reuniting as they flee from their 
newlyweds to Paris. Gradually the idiosyncrasies which originally 
deteriorated their marriage vows re-surface, and the audience was 
quite receptive. 

The triumphant Noel Coward possessed a talent to amuse. But 
even greater than that, he was a musical and dramatic sounding board 
pean taste and emotion. His plays reflect a flavor of history, a 


difficult and rarely accomplished task. 2 
Ellen Webber 
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BEST MUSICAL 


1978 TONY AWARD WINNER! 














The Broadway play Ain't Misbehavin’ came to the IU stage at the IU Auditorium. Cast 
members (from left) are Adjora McMillan, Clent Bowers, Adrienne West, David 
Cameron and Michelle McCain. 


Broadway hit pays 
tribute to Fats Waller. 


6G in’'t Misbehavin’ ”? Well, not much anyway. The musi- 
cal production of Thomas “Fats” Waller's compositions 
and recordings had the audience singing and swinging 
right along with their resounding jazz. 

Featuring melodies such as “T’Ain’t Nobody's Bizness If I Do,” 
“Your Feet's Too Big” and 30 other memorable tunes, Ain't Misbe- 
havin’ portrayed “Fats” Waller's career as a great pianist, comic and 
composer. 

One couldn't help out nod one’s head or swing a foot to the 
“fascinatin’ rhythm” of Waller’s legendary jazz. 

Starring Celeste Annette, Clent Bowers, Michele McCain, Adjora 
Faith McMillan and Milton Craig Nealy, the five enthusiasts filled 
the auditorium to capacity and delighted most every ticket-holder. 

Ain't Misbehavin’ has won several awards including the Tony 
award for best musical. The tribute to “Fats” Waller took the audi- 
ence through his life, from childhood days in Harlem, through his 
later years, becoming one of the most respected musicians of all time. 

Waller's lively music had the entire audience joining in ¢ . the 
chorus of “Your Feet’s Too Big,” as Waller's lookalike Clent Bowers 
strutted around stage. 

Produced by Irving Siders, the International ae Company 

erformed the musical for IU. Ain't Misbehavin received wide pub- 
ficit while playing on Broadway, which called for a sell-out at the 
Auditorium. At Siders’ last minute request, 75 orchestra pit seats 


were made available to the public. + 
Ellen Webber 











Senior Mike Davis (left) and Elephant Man Courtney Burr discuss the hit play at a 
reception held at MRC-LLC after the cast’s performance. 


Elephant Man 
overwhelms IU 
audience 


he grossly distorted John Merrick, bettern-known as The 

Elephant Man, played by Courtney Burr, touched the audi- 

ence in the IU Auditorium with a feeling of compassion on 
January 26. 

The respectable Dr. Frederick Treves, played by Kenneth Gar- 
ner, discovered The Elephant Manas a eRe attraction, where- 
upon he decided to take Merrick to the London Hospital, where he 
would remain until his death, four years later. 

The play was set mostly in the hospital where the audience watched 
the progress of Merrick learning about the life and love of which 
he had been previously so deprived. Merrick became increasingly 
well-known, as Dukes, Lords and Princesses visited frequently, 
showering him with gifts and “donations.” 

The true story of The Elephant Man was complete with every 
emotion — happiness, sorrow, love, hate and a condusion of all. 
Merrick experiences for the first time in his life the warmth and 
passion of a truly beautiful woman — the experience cluminates as 
the actress who had grown quite fond of him reveals her bosom to 
him. Indeed, there was a moral issue at stake when Dr. Treves 

uestions his very own motivation behind his good deeds. Was in fact 
the Doctor serving his own reputation? Or was the hospital using 
John Merrick as a fund-raising gimmick? 

Merrick died in his hospital bed, peacefully. But he did have the 
chance to love before his death and Indiana University did have the 
chance to see the compassionate production by the American 
Theatre Productions, Inc. 2° 

Ellen Webber 
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Henry Mancini poses for a picture in his dressing room after his perfor- 
mance with the Louisville Orchestra, in the IU Auditorium January 25. 


Auditorium Pop Series offers variety from 
Dukes to Hamlisch to Mancini to Nero 


ill the administration mind the re- 

naming of Showalter Fountain to 

Bourbon Fountain? Possibly not 
as September 13 marked the premiere per- 
formance of what hopefully will be a long line 
of Pops Series concerts with the toe-tapping 
eee of the Dukes of Dixieland. 

How appropriate that we look to this proud 
tradition of Dixieland music to begin our own 
tradition of pops concerts. Teamed with the 
swede cae Indianapolis Symphony 
conducted by Kenneth Kiesler, the audience 
was treated to an evening of contemporary 
and traditional jazz as well as light classics. 
Often the two types seemed to blend; the 
opening selection, Dvorak’s “Carnival” over- 
ture, emerged a hand-clapping Dixieland 
tune. 

The Dukes, all born and raised in New 
Orleans, pride themselves on the musical 
legacy that they keep alive so engagingly. 
They preserve the music of Dixieland, Blues 
and Ragtime through their “takes-you- 
home” renditions of “Bourbon Street Pa- 
rade,” “Basin Street Blues” and “The Enter- 
tainer.” But their repertoire is not limited 
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strictly to the Dixieland beat. Contemporary 
numbers such as “Cantina Suite” from Stars 
Wars bridge any generation gaps. 

The original Dukes of Dixieland were com- 
prised of members of the Assunto family and 
gained international fame in the 1950s and 
1960s. After the death of the last member in 
1973, the band was reorganized by their 
manager and two of the widows of the Dukes. 
All of the present-day Dukes are accom- 
plished musicians. Their adroit improvisa- 
tions and solos were the highlight of the 
show. 

There could have been only one way to top 
an evening of bubbling rhythms ... too bad 


there was no Mardi Gras. 2° 

M lyrics: “They re playing my song. 
Everyone is playing his songs. But 

to see him, to see the 35-year-old wunder- 

kind, three-time academy award winner is to 

be amazed, not only at the thought of where 

he stores all of that hardware, but at the 


Lisa Lanham 


arvin Hamlisch. Ah, the prophetic 


brilliance of his craft and rapport with the 
audience. 

Hamlisch has grown from a child prodigy 
into a musical Renaissance man. His ex- 
tremely varied career demonstrates the 
scope of his talent: He has been a Broadway 
rehearsal pianist, an accompanist and 
straight man for Groucho Marx, and a guest 
artist with symphony orchestras. He has 
been a “top ten” song-writer, television 
theme song-writer, Broadway composer, and 
philanthropist all before he was eleven. 

His concert at the IU Auditorium opened 
with Exxon Arts Endowment Conductall 
Raymond Harvey and the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The near-capacity crowd 
was treated to several well-executed, favorite 
pops selections of Bacharach, Rodgers and 
Morris Albert. Hamlisch came on in the 
second half with the confidence and wit for. 
which he is so well known. Offering himself 
for a game of “Rent a Composer’, he chal- 
iced the audience with a vow that he would 
compose on the spot a song to any given title. 
The titles suggested were “My Dog has: 
Worms” and “Blue Ammonia’. To this ia he 





The Dukes of Dixieland aide it up after their performance on September 13, 1980 at the IU Auditorium. The band 


delighted the audience wit 


wonders if that was typical of a Bloomington 
audience. 

Hamlisch’s opening number, “Music and 
the Mirror,” from a Chorus Line proved im- 
mediately that he is not only a composer 
extrordinaire, but a skilled pianist as well. 
Each time he touched the keys was magic: 
“The Entertainer,” “Nobody Does it Bet- 
ter,” “They're Playing My Song,” and “The 
Way We Were.” Perhaps greater than the 
enjoyment of these legendary works was the 
knowledge that here was a man who knows 
and appreciates success to the fullest yet 
comes through, in the words of one critic, a 
genial and sincere guide, an artist who has 
grown from boyhood prodigy. 58 

Lisa Lanham 


enry Mancini’s 1981 performance 
began with the promise that the 
aes would all be home in time 
to watch the Superbowl. From the first mo- 
ment he impressed the audience with his 
warmth, wit and most importantly, his in- 


their jazzy sound and musical versitility. 


credible musical versatility. He has mastered 


everything from ragtime to popular movie 
themes and has been nominated for 14 
Academy Awards. He left a lasting impres- 
sion of a very talented and celebrated musi- 
cian who simply enjoys performing and his 
music. 

Mancini appeared at the IU Auditorium on 
January 25, commenting that his first 
Bloomington performance was 16 years ago. 
Appearing with him was the Louisville 
Orchestra, under the musical direction of 
Akira Endo and Peter Leonard, conductor- 
in-residence. 

Mancini, who arranges all his music, 
seems to create a magic to any piece he per- 
forms. His narrative was Henighetul and en- 
tertaining. When he introduced a selection 
entitled, “Portrait of Arthur Fiedler,” Man- 
cini remarked that we'd all recognize the 
tunes if not the names declaring that he 
didn’t know what the Talking Heads were 
doing these days. 

The orchestra and Mancini were a superb 
combination, all afternoon, working to per- 
form the music to perfection and seeming to 





Larry Levin 


thoroughly enjoy the performance. 3¢ 
Leslie Shaw 


rom Moussorgsky to Manilow — hail 

the conquering Nero!” Bloomington’s 

audience echoed the praise of the two- 
time Grammy Award Winner Peter Nero, 
the pianist, arranger. composer and conduc- 
tor who, with the Louisville Orchestra under 
the direction of Peter Leonard, presented a 
fitting final concert of the Pop Series Season 
on March 8th in the IU Auditorium. 

Nero illustrated the breadth of his versa- 
tility by: conducting an original piece, by per- 
forming his own arrangement of a tribute to 
Richard Rodgers and by appeasing the Top 
40 lovers with a rendition of “If’ by David 
Gates. 

Nero, a charming, articulate performer, 
with a dry sense of humor said he discovered 
the most widely recognized song in the world 
for the U.S. Bicentennial. No, its not Mozart, 
but McDonald’s! Clearly, nobody can do it 


like Peter Nero can. 35 
Lisa Lanham 
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Contemporary rendition of “The Illiad” — Greeks and Trojans battle it out on the 
football field to claim Helen of Troy. 





American Sign 
Language presents 


Ilhiad 


ost of us, at one time or another, have pondered the 

thought of being handicapped in some respect. The sight of 

a handicapped person Late a feeling of respect and 
admiration to one’s hea 

This very feeling was present throughout the IU Auditorium on 
February 28 as the audience watched the National Theatre of the 
Deaf perform ‘The Illiad, Play by Play’. The production itself devi- 
ated from the norm as it was performed in American Sign Language. 

The non-signers present Abe heard the play in English, as well as 
experiencing some fine acting, miming and a little noise. But even if 
the production had been completely silent, the communication by 
those on stage intrigued and captivated those who did not “speak” the 
language. 

The play accents the tale of Trojan war with a contemporary twist: a 
football game. The two teams prepare for the field of battle, the 
Greeks vs. the Trojans — their goal each being to completely defeat 
the other team to claim ownership of Helen of Troy. 

The production was complete with drama, comedy and tragedy in 
a clever plot. But most importantly, a number of people who usually 
are unable to understand the goings-on on stage were enabled to 


appreciate an evening at the theatre. 35 
Ellen Webber 
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“I was just up there at the right time,” insists the modest Miss Lillian Gish, who first 
appeared on stage at age five. 


Lillian Gish and the 
art of silent films 


legant, modest and charming was Miss Lillian Gish as she 
appeared on stage at the IU Auditorium to speak on the art of 
silent films. 

Miss Gish, 84, has outlived most of her contemporaries of motion 
picture's most memorable era. The ever-poised actress appeared at a 
presentation of her 1919 film Broken Blossoms on March 15 to 
address her fans and to answer their questions. 

Her great passion for silent film leaves little room in her heart for 
self-praise. “Film is important. I’m not important. I was just up there 
at the right time. It’s the film that’s the power,” Miss Gish told the 
audience. 

The audience responded with laughter deep from the heart as they 
experienced the magic she spoke of — the silent film and music of 
Broken Blossoms. 

The event was a benefit for the Bloomington Symphony Orchestra. 
To honor Miss Gish for her contributions in the creation of the art of 
film, Joanne Orr, wife of Indiana Governor Robert Orr, presented 
Miss Gish with the Sagamore of the Wabash award. This award is the 
highest honor which an individual in Indiana can receive. 

Miss Gish is modest, at the very least. Her love always has been for 
film — she never married. 

Originally from Springfield, Ohio, Miss Gish made her stage debut 
as a girl of five and began making movies in 1913 when Hollywood 


was little more than a fig ranch on the outskirts of Los Angeles. > 
Ellen Webber 
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Martha Levenson and Tom Richards practice their routine during rehearsals for the 
Singing Hoosiers. Their performance at the IU Auditorium was March 14th. 


Hoosiers’ 
performance 
begins with a bang 


() ne of the many fine traditions carried out at IU is the Singing 


Hoosiers musical ensemble. Doused with choreography, 
the Singing Hoosiers presented a diversified and colorful 
program of some forty songs in their annual spring concert. 

The show started off with a bang as the lights came up and the 
Hoosiers “Eased on Down the Road” to the theme song of the 
Broadway hit, “The Wiz”. Marvin Hamlisch’s “They're Playing Our 
Song,’ was recognized as the audience heard “Fallin’ ” from his 
recent spectacular musical. 

The Singing Hoosiers had a song to please everyone. From Hoagy 
Carmichael to Irving Berlin and Kirby Shaw to the contemporary Boz 
Scaggs — the program was complete. 

A ae solo enhanced the second act as Kari Beth Burks sang a solo 
to Chuck Mangione’s “Soft.” The fourth act earned a standing ovation 
for the pianist’s superb performance in “Polovtsienne Dances,” from 
the well-known opera, “Prince Igor.” 

Following an intermission, the audience was indulged with what 
was apparently one of their favorites. A genuinely vigorous round of 
applause ran out at the end of “Ole Man River,” a well-known tune 
from “Show Boat.” 

The Hoosiers tapdanced their way down the stage to the theme of 
“42nd Street,” in the sixth act. For the finale, the Singing Hoosier 
alumni were summoned to the stage to join in the singing “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” accompanied by the pipe organ. 38 

Ellen Webber 














Carlo Maria Giulini, music director of the Los Angeles Philharmonic conducts the 
orchestra. The concert at the IU Auditorium in November was the orchestra's only 
Indiana appearance. 


Evening with Giulini 
delights audience 


t was quite a coup; the only performance of the Los Angeles 

Philharmonic in the state of Indiana took place at the IU Au- 

ditorium on November 24. Sponsored by the Bell System’s 
American Orchestras Tour program, the Philharmonic’s appearance 
and subsequent master classes was perhaps one of the most signifi- 
cant concerts ever held at IU. 

Founded in 1919, the L.A. Philharmonic, now under the direction 
of Carlo Giulini, stands in a class with few others. Since 1978, with 
the ascension of Italian maestro Giulini to music director, the orches- 
tra has entered into a new dynasty. As the eighth conductor in the 
orchestra's history, “Giulini,” wrote the Chicago Sun-Times, “has 
taken an orchestra that was already of exceptionally high quality and 
imprinted the distinctive features of his mind and art upon its 
ean 
Guilinis Bloomington appearance reaffirmed this praise. The 
music throughout the evening was sweet and soft, melancholy and 
majestic; a delight for the ears. His program included Haydn’s Sym- 
phony No. 94 (“Surprise”), “Quiet City” for trumpet, English Horn 
and String orchestra by Aaron Copland, Verdi's overture to “La 
Farza del Destino,” and Brahms’s Symphony No. 2, Op. 73. 

As an added treat for IU, members of the Philharmonic critiqued 
pieces performed by selected student musicians. Conducting two of 
these master classes were former IU students Heiichiro Ohyama, 
co-principal violist and Daniel Rothmuller, associate principal cellist. 

The euphoria for a music lover after an evening with Giulini is like 
the NCAA championship victory for most IU students; we can only 
be hopeful they will both be repeated. 9° 

Lisa Lanham 
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Holly Near talked with ba tides before her spring concert at IU. The concert was to 
benefit the North Central Women’s Study Association. 


Idealistic goals 
inspire singer 


aving the world may seem like an idealistic goal beyond any- 
one’s reach, but Holly Near’s inspiring performance makes the 
seemingly unreachable a little bit closer to reality. 

Near’s lyrics and comments between songs during her concert to 
benefit the North Central Women’s Studies Association dealt with 
human potential for resolving issues like world peace, ending racism 
and anti-semitism, dangers of nuclear power, preserving the en- 
vironment and equal rights for all people. 

Near insists that access for the handicapped and an interpreter for 
the deaf be present at all her concerts, and her IU performances was 
no exception. An interpreter stood next to her and translated her 
every word into sign language. 

Near has completed five albums. Her voice has been compared 
justly to’ Joan Boaz’s, is also reminiscent of Anne Murray and Carly 
Simon. Near’s lyrics, very much her own, revolve around various 
aspects of womanhood as well as non-sexist topics as unemployment 
and old-age. 

Her variety and apparent comfortableness with her audience help 
Near express her hopes for a brighter world. To prevent her act from 
becoming too serious in nature, she mixes in an adequate number of 
humorous notes, as in her rendition of “Has Anybody Seen My Gal?” 

Near received a standing ovation on an encore of “Imagine My 
Surprise,” an earlier song that has become a favorite, based on the 
audience's response. 28 

Susan Paullin 














Bunny Weinberger (Lynne Perkins) shocks her neighbor's “lady friend” Lucille Pompi 
(Caren Browning) in Gemini, a farcical and unusual love triangle play, which 
appeared in March. 


1300 series provides 
assorted season 


he 1980-81 line-up of T300 productions was assorted from 
Edward Bond’s contemporary attack on man’s society to 
Don Nigro’s tribute to Shakespeare. 

Probably some of the most dedicated and hard-working people in 
theater, students compose the cast, directors, costumes and set 
designers, promotion people and virtually every ingredient that 
makes a successful production. 

T300 is a class — and a difficult one to get into. And once youre in, 
you still are not guaranteed a part in a play. Consequently, the T300 
group is known for its nana Vee tianane 

The prison set for Getting Out performed in October was typical of 
the tight space alloted for Seo tauneas and adds to the intimacy 
between actors and audience. Richard Koch, Jeff Coussens, Rick 
Whitmore and Lisa Was conveyed the condescending messages of 
Edward Bond’s Stone, that attacked society’s political, religious, 
social and judicial structures. 

Gemini, a farcical and unusual “love” triangle, followed Patches 
in the Dark, which appeared in February. 

As a grand finale, a tribute to the 417th birthday of Shakespeare, 
the troupe produced Love’s Labours Wonne, wherein playwrite Don 
Nigro creates a thoroughly human Shakespeare. 

The season’s itinerary proved successful and of course, a learning 
experience. 58 

Ellen Webber 
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The Singing Hoosiers joined the eleven cast members in IU’s Opera Theatre produc- 
tion, “Prince Igor” in November. 


Singing Hoosiers 


join Opera Theatre 
production 
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ith the help of all 120 members of the Singing Hoosiers, 


the IU Opera Theatre opened their production of Alexan- 
der Borodin’s Prince Igor in November. 





Eleven principal cast members were supported by an unusually 
active chorus of serfs, warriors, slaves and citizens. Max Rothlisber- 
sation by Robert Evans ger carefully designed the opera’s sets and costumes which added a 
English Trans most important ingredient. 





Bryan Balkwill 
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Borodin actually died before he completed Prince Igor, but friends 
and collegues — Rimsky, Korsakov and Glazanov — with the aide of 
Borodin’s notes and sketches, finished and premiered the opera in 
1890. 
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All the original ornate sovereignty of early Russia was depicted in 
the IU Opera Theatre’s production of Borodin’s most famous work. 
Ina prologue and four acts, Prince Igor takes the audience back to the 
12th century battle between Igor, Prince of Novgorod-Seversk in 
south Russia, and the invading infidel Polovetsia nomads of the 

central Asian steppes. 





saturday Dece 


The Singing Hoosiers, composing the Russian populace, served to 
accentuate the richness and variety of the choral arrangements. 
The true spirit of 12th century Russia, in its height of conflict, was 
depicted in IU’s adaptation of Borodin’s fine arrangement of plot 
poetry and music. % 
Ellen Webber 
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Inan early scene from “The Love for Three Oranges,” the prince a bie ), falls and 
laughs at the witch (Betty Shire). The Russian opera was presented in February. 


Love for Three 
Oranges not typical 


or those who attended their first opera in February, when the 
IU Opera Theater presented The Love for Three Oranges, 
their stereotypical image of the opera was eroded. 

The brilliant Russian opera by Sergei Prokofiev is a wry fairy tale in 
which the composer uses his harmonic and melodic gifts to teach a 
prince to laugh, save the life of a princess and poke affectionate fun at 
theatrical convention. He does this using an opera-within-opera 
effect in which there is an audience on stage. 

The various members of the audience portrayed the different 
forms of theatrical entertainment, making full use of their make-up 
and costumes. Representatives of eccentrics, a herd of zippy busybo- 
dies dressed in red T-shirts and blue jeans kept popping in with 
unexpected morsels of wit. 

Vibrant and expressive costumes of energetic green devils and a 
blue-haired witch complemented the simple setting to convey the 
theme of each character. 

It was not the use of color in the performance that differed from the 
“typical” opera. Rather, the lively humor, almost to the point of 
silliness, made The Love for Three Oranges just plainly entertaining 
for almost every type of audience. 

The IU Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Thomas Baldner, 
maintained the continuity throughout the performance. 9° 

Ellen Webber 
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The newly acquire help, demanded by the unfortunate Don Pasquale’s bride, take 
advantage of the Don’s absence during a scene from the opera. 


Italian Masterpiece 
comes to the MAC 


on Pasquale is an opera buffa — a comic opera — centered 
around the escapades of a young widow and her beau. 

In early Nia the IU Opera Theatre took the stage to 
bring the performance of the Italian composer Donizetti's popular 
masterpiece to the Musical Arts Center. 

Kathryn Case, Ray Liddle, Randall Black and Lewis Schlanbusch 
— all graduate students majoring in voice — were cast in the prin- 
cipal roles for Don Pasquale. 

Case, playing Norina, posed as her lover's sister, right out of the 
convent, to trick Don Pasquale, her lover’s uncle, and win her man, 
Ermesto. Conniving with Ernesto, played by Black, Norina enters 
into a false marriage with the wife-seeking Pasquale. 

Pasquale was portrayed by Ray Liddle, who finds misery in involv- 
ing himself with the likes of his pranksters. He eventually is per- 
suaded to withdraw his request that his nephew marry the woman 
Pasquale had chosen for him so that Ernesto and Norina may have 
their happiness together. 

Donizetti was virtually a mass producer of operas; at one time 
during his early career, Donizetti wrote 23 operas in eight years. Don 
Pasquale was written in less than three weeks. However, this does 
not detract from the meticulosity of his works. 

The performances were conducted by Robert Porco, head of the 
choral conducting department of the music school. Jack Eddleman 
acted as guest director of Donizetti's comic masterpiece. 3+ 


Ellen Webber 














The first university company to perform at New York's Metropolitan Opera House, the 
IU cast pauses during a dress rehearsal of “The Greek Passion.” 


Greek Passion 
players hit New York 


ne of the productions in this years IU Opera Theater 

reached a zenith through its efforts. It was the first universi- 

ty company ever to perform at the Metropolitan Opera. IU 
Opera Theater’s rendition of The Greek Passion took the stage at New 
York’s Lincoln Center on April 26. 

The American premiere production of the Czech composer Bohus- 
lav Martinu’s Greek Passion starred tenor Larry Paxton, a graduate 
student, playing the lead role, the shepherd Manolios. His perfor- 
mance culminated with the end of the opera, wherein he assumed a 
mysterious Christ-like air, after portraying the part of Jesus in a 
village passion play. He is condemned further by the village priest for 
his demeanor and is eventually killed. 

A mixture of fantasy and reality and the concept of a play-within-a- 
play characterizes the type of works created by Martinu, and Greek 
Passion fits the style. Martinu spent more than four years working on 
the opera, and took great pains to learn about Eastern liturgical music 
and Greek folk music in an effort to lend to his work an authentic 
ingredient. 

Many considered Greek Passion Martinu’s finest opera, even 
though it did not premiere in Zurich until two years after his death in 
1959. The IU Opera Theater's premiere American production was 
conducted by Bryan Balkwill, designed by Max Rothlisberger, and 
directed by Lofti Mansouri. Greek Passion was presented for IU in 
the Musical Arts Center in April, before traveling to New York. 3¢ 

Ellen Webber 
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“Rigoletto” an opera in three acts, by Verdi, opened the IU Opera Season in September 
and October at the Musical Arts Center. 


Rigoletto opens 
IU opera season 


igoletto is the hump-backed court jester to the wicked Italian 
Duke of Mantua. Rigoletto, it seems, delights in malicious 
jests against anybody who catches his or the Duke’s eye. 

The Duke’s eye, however, is drawn more to the scenic side of life 
— the female side — and it is up to Rigoletto to play pimp and direct 
the Duke’s attention to new women. 

Such behavior is the basis of Verdi's opera, Rigoletto, the opening 
performance of the IU Opera season. The lavish renaissance set 
added to the splendor of the opera and the sensitive direction of 
Bryan Balkwill, professor of music. 

The Duke’s routine goes smoothly until the Duke decides to 
pursue the beautiful Countess Ceprano, openly defying her father, 
Count Monterone. To remove obsticles, the Duke orders the Count 
thrown in jail. Rigoletto taunts Monterone endlessly, but falls with- 
ering to the floor as Monterone curses him. Unknown to any, Rigolle- 
to has a beautiful daughter hidden away. 

The Duke eee discovers Rigoletto’s daughter, Gilda, and 
secretly meets her. Rigoletto finds out about the Duke's aspirations 
and orders an assassin to kill the Duke. The assassin’s sister, howev- 
er, is attracted by the Duke and convinces her brother to kill some- 
one else and substitute that person for the Duke to show Rigoletto. 

Thus, Monterone’s curse held true and Rigoletto, returning to 


gloat over the death of the Duke, limps away a broken man.35 
Robert Wickens 











Cast members of “The Marriage of Figaro” rehearse their parts in the MAC. Bodo 
Igesz, Met stage director, served as guest stage director. 


Servant employer 
conflict theme of 
Figaro 


elightfully preoccupied by the comic aroma and flavor of wit 
exploited by the directors and cast in Mozart’s The Marriage 


of Figaro, many viewers tended to overlook the serious 
underlying theme of the opera. 

The Marriage of Figaro is based on a conflict between a servant, 
Figaro, and his ees phere The battle for the young lady prize, 
Susanna, reveals the class struggle by clever musical dialogue be- 
tween the servant and the aristocrat. 

Senior Mathew Lau played the title role as the man bound-and- 
Pea etne wit chis-bride, Figaro. Powerful and clear was his 
voice, tying together the dramatic ensemble, Susanna was sung with 
confidence by Gwynne Geyer, a graduate student. 

Bodo Igesz, a resident stage director with the Metropolitan Opera 
in New York, served as guest stage director of the IU Opera Theater’s 
production of Figaro. He called the feat a small miracle and was 
atest by the ability of the Theatre to block all of Figaro in just two 
weeks. 

Igesz has visited IU two times prior to the production of Figaro — 
to direct last year’s La Boheme and Don Giovanni. He has enjoyed 
working with the students, and credits their genuine enthusiasm for 
their accomplishments such as the “small miracle” of Figaro. 

Figaro was conducted by IU professor Thomas Baldner and was 
designed by Professor Max Rothlisberger. 

The minor characters of Marcellina, played by Susie Girardi, and 
Don Basilio, played by Albert Neal, added to the strength 
and transition of the Eanes with their great volume and 
diction. 38 

Ellen Webber 
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The girls want to know everything about Miss Brody. Her pupils watch attentively as 
she describes some of her escapades. 


Brodie brings stories 
to her students 


er girls are the “creme de lacreme,” and they worship their 

teacher, Miss Jean Brodie. Portrayed by Denise LaCroix, 

Jean Brodie is a player in the theater of her own imagina- 
tion. Her pupils are her attentive audience. 

“The Prime of Miss Jean Brodie,” from the novel by Muriel Spark 
was presented by the University Theatre in October. The play takes 
place in Edinburgh, Scotland in the early 1930s. Miss Brodie 
teaches at the Marcia Blaine School for girls where her values conflict 
me those of the headmistress, Miss Mackay, played by Leigh 
Taylor. 

Miss Jean Brodie, a single woman, describes her escapades to her 
pupils, paying special attention to four girls in particular — Sandy, 
Jenny, Monica and Mary MacGregor, the only one who defies Miss 
Brodie, and involves them in her relationships with the two men in 
her life — Teddy Lloyd, the handsome, charming artist and Mr. 
Lowther, the scholarly music teacher. 

The dashing Teddy Lloyd, played by Tom Gaitsch, is Miss Brodie’s 
true love. 

When Mary MacGregor succumbs to Mr. Lloyd’s charm, it creates 
more entangled passions. 

The entire story is told to a reporter, Tim Wesley, and by a nun, 
played by Barbara Blewett, who recollects her days as a student of 
Miss Brodie’s. 38 

Cynthia Wade 











Cc Lele Sic “The Cherry Orchard” re-create a scene from the IU production at 
the IU Auditorium Theater, November 20. 


Tradition maintained 
on Russian estate 


warm old-fashioned room; adorned with a hobby horse, a 

beautiful doll house and an antique book case set the scene 

in the children’s room for the opening act of Anton 
Chekhov's comedy, The Cherry Orchard, the University Theatre 
production presented in November. 

A prominent Russian family is faced with the sudden loss of its 
estate, including a large cherry orchard which the family adores. 

The owner of the cherry orchard, Madame Ranevskaya, played by 
graduate student Suzanne E. Mills, was a generous woman who 
wanted to hold onto the perfect life she thought she enjoyed on her 
estate. 

Beau Phillips played the role of the wealthy merchant, who stabil- 
ized Madame Ranevskaya’s impulsiveness with his even-tempered 
portrayal of Yermolay Alexeyevich Lopakin. 

Excellent supporting popes eee were given by graduate stu- 
dent Bruce Longworth as the Student Trofimov; senior Kate Doherty 
as Varya, the aicpict daughter of Madame Ranevskaya; freshman 
Jeffrey B. Sadoff as Yepikhodov the clerk; and Jerry Dickey as the 
mistress’s brother Gayev. 

The character who won the heart of the audience however, was 
Firs, the old man who shuffled in and out of the script as the valet. 
Graduate student John Sipes played the role of Firs quite skillfully 
from the beginning to the very end. 

Directed by John Farris, The Cherry Orchard was a poignant tale 
of a family striving to maintain a tradition. 2° 

Cynthia Wade 
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Vince’s grandfather, (John Sipes), center, and father, (Thomas Gaitsch) right, are 
criticized by the grandmother (Rebecca Geible) in the play “Buried Child,” that 
appeared in the IU Theater January 30 through February 7. 


Family life queried in 
Buried Child 


ust as Norman Rockwell produces artistic images of the tradition- 
al American family, a recurrent trend in theater productions 
focuses on the family. Contrary to the comforting work of Rock- 
well, Sam Shepard’s Buried Child which opened January 30th at 
University Theater repudiates the typical family image and further 
questions the most basic beliefs upon which this nation is built. 

The family is midwestern and eccentric. When the abi 

layed by Bruce Longworth, unexpectedly returns home for a visit, 
He discovers that neither his father (Thomas Gaitsch) nor his grand- 
father (John Sipes) recognizes him. The family is intact, with a 
domineering grandmother (Rebecca Geible) and a psychotic uncle, 
Bradley (Charles Wilson). Mentally stable the characters are not, 
which apparently is representative of Shepard’s typical family. The 
director, Howard Jensen, and his cast cleverly prevented the home- 
coming from falling into a predictable and light family situation. 

The use of a powerful theme contributed to the assets which 
earned Buried Child and Sam Shepard the Pulitzer Prize for drama in 
1979. The ingredients, however were not exclusive. The characters, 
each caught up in his own world and eccentric mannerisms, are 
humorous. 

Shepard’s point was well-made. But he did not leave the audience 
with a feeling of hopelessness. “At the end of the play we see a small 
light shining which lets us know that this is an optimistic play and not 
just an American Gothic horror tale without hope,” said director 
Jensen. 3¢ 

Ellen Webber 














A fan, young lady and young man create an incident that causes a small village to 
conceal, borrow, steal and gossip in the University Theater production, “The Fan,” 
which was presented in early March. 


A fan drives 
village crazy 


young lady drops her fan as she rises to answer a young man s 

greeting. Sound simple? Carlo Goldini’s classic comedy, The 

Fan hilariously complicated the incident and the University 
the entertained audiences with it’s version of the play in early 
March. 

Around the simple occurrence, the 18th century playwright wove 
a web of jealousies, rivalries and misunderstandings until everyone 
in the peaceful little village of Case Nuove was involved in rescuing, 
concealing, recovering, borrowing and even stealing the fan. 

Many of Goldini’s plays were initiated by interesting and often 
unique characters. The Fan seemed to bring the best of his characters 
together in somewhat of a grand finale, as it was one of his last plays. 

The IU production of The Fan was directed by Professor Marvin 
Carlson — his first production since he joined the IU faculty last year. 
He accomplishes a challenging task, which is to evoke, successfully 
and believably, chaos out of order and to resolve the disorder to 
produce again in three brief acts. 

Revolving around a pair of love triangles, the plot was increasingly 
energetic through the second act. Retracing the path which the faa 
had taken in the first two acts, the cast heard chuckles of approving 
satisfaction from the audience. 

The costuming for the stage, an element of the theater which 
sometimes goes unnoticed and unappreciated, was vivid and de- 
tailed. The setting and the costumes provided a foundation for a 


fantastic theatrical accomplishment. 33 
Ellen Webber 
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Andree Peyrot 


With his Poets of “The Jet Song,” Riff (Charley Wilson) inspires Jets Baby 
John (Jaime oneeae right) and Action (Jeff Coussens, left) to confront the Sharks in 
Act I of “West Side Story.” 


Sharks and Jets 
battle at IU 


he University Theatre ended its season with an all-around 
dynamic performance of the 1957 Broadway musical, West 
Side Story. 

Somewhat of a modern day rendition of Romeo and Juliet set on the 
West Side of New York City, the action centers around a conflict 
between two rival gangs, the Jets and the Sharks. Their dissidence is 
rekindled with the romance of one of the Jets, Tony, and one of the 
Sharks’ girls, Maria. 

The couple was played by Don Bernadini and Catherine J. 
McQueen, both sane students at IU. 

The choreography for the entire production was a mastering of 
difficult maneuvers Ae seemingly was executed with ease by every- 
one in the cast. Director and choreographer Michael Sokoloff called 
for many long hours of rehearsal which payed off with glistening 
energy in the performance. 

All eight performances were sell-outs which was possibly at least 
partially due to the popularity of the story. Jerome Robbins’ dramatic 
concept of West Side Story was set to music by composer Leonard 
Bernstein and lyricist Stephen Sondheim. 

Backing Sokoloff in the direction of West Side Story was Bill 
Bartlett on lights, Wes Peters, an assistant professor of the theater 
department, designed the sets, and Skip Gindhart tailored the cos- 
tumes. Musical direction for the production was provided by Michael 
Dixon, a graduate student of choral conducting at the IU School of 
Music. 5 
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“Pippin” goes on: Backstage at the Spotlight Dinner Theater, members of the cast 
anticipate the evening's performance. 


Despite stage change 
Pippin successful 


GG! | ‘he show must go on” was the motto of the cast and staff of 


the musical Pippin. A musical sponsored by the Union 

Board is tradition at IU. Pippin was originally sponsored 
by Union Board and was to be performed at the IU Auditorium. 
However, because of technical difficulties, the show found itself at a 
new place and under new sponsors. 

The new scene for the performance was the Spotlight Dinner 
Theatre. The theater was in-the-round which seemed to cause some 
difficulties for the student-made cast. 

The story of Pippin, directed by Douglas Hartzell, is about a youn 
man, Pippin, who feels a need to find a perfect life. Pippin, Bk a 
by graduate student of theater Jerry Grayson, states his longing to 
find his fulfilled life in the mournful song, “Corner of the Sky.” 

Another high point of the show was when Pippin and Catherine, 
the woman with whom he falls in love, sing the melancholy “Love 
Song.” Catherine, portrayed by Tracy Eula, harmonized well, ex- 
pressing a genuine type of old-fashioned love. 

Overall, the show was very successful, playing to a sell-out audi- 
ence at every one of its seven performances. The show was enjoyable 
and left one with a good and happy outlook on life. The cast, crew and 
staff proved to themselves that through determination and hard work 
they could “survive IMUB.” 5s 

Lynn Vagnone 
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Featuring Guest Artists 


GELSEY KIRKLAND and 
PATRICK BISSELL 
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Patrick Bissel and Gelsey Kirkland, formerly of the American Ballet Theater Com- 
pany, pause for a moment during a dress rehearsal of “Swan Lake. 


Ballet ‘Theater 
performs romantic 
classic 


ne of the greatest romantic, classic ballets of all time — 

Swan Lake was performed by the IU Ballet Theatre in the 

IU Auditorium on March 6. The play featured guests Pat- 
rick Bisse] and Gelsey Kirkland, formerly of the American Ballet 
Theater Company. 

Swan Lake, written by Peter Tchaikovsky, was considered a failure 
when it was first performed in 1875. Since that time many revisions 
have been made to improve it. 

The ballet is a story of a princess, Odette, and a prince, Siegfried, 
who fall in love after Odette has been turned into a swan by an evil 
sorcerer. Odette can be changed into a human again only through the 
love of a sincere man. Siegfried’s efforts to transform Odette through 
his love are intercepted by the sorcerer until Siegfried kills him in the 
end. Odette and Siegfried live happily ever after. 

IU’s version of this classic was choreographed by Nicolas Beriozoff, 
chairman of the ballet department. The atmosphere set by the excel- 
lent music, costumes Hie be et was evidence of the large amount 
of effort which went into the production. The audience thoroughly 


enjoyed the enchantment of Swan Lake. 35 
Sheri Fufaro 











Masked faces, painted expressions and controlled, repeated movements highlight the 
IU Dance Theater's performance, “An Evening of Contemporary Dance. 


Contemporary dance 
is unusual program 


A n Evening of Contemporary Dance arg ah surprised its 


audience with a program that was unusual an entertaining. 
The program was presented by the IU Dance Theater in the 
IU Auditorium, March 18. Admission was free for all. 
An Evening of Contemporary Dance consisted of recently com- 
osed pieces which were choreographed by different people. The 
dante company consisted of 14 members. 

As the audience entered the Auditorium, all of the 14 dancers 
were dressed in warm-up suits, rolling, jumping and playing a giant 
game of “Scramble”. This was titled “Dance 104” and was choreo- 
graphed by Vera Orlack Twohig. 

“The Boy and the Dolphin” was one of the more notable pieces in 
the program, choreographed by Michael Smart and performed by 
Nathan Montoya and Walter Strange. It was a story of a boy’s agony 
and ecstacy of love for a dolphin. 

Mark Wheeler's choreographed piece, “Something Old, and 
Something New,” was a statement of how society traps women into 
norms of behavior. It featured the music of Glenn Miller, Vivaldi, 
Tangerine Dream, Eberhard Weber and Lennon/McCartney. 

The last piece, “The Harvest”, ended the program with an exam- 
ple of how well modern dance can entertain. 9° 

Cindy Sleeth and Larry Levin 
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Jackson Browne pauses while guitarist David Lindley (sitting) picks out some notes 
from “Rosie” during Browne's concert in Assembly Hall Sept. 14. 
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Jackson Browne rocks 
Assembly Hall 


he lights went out and the crowd began to cheer as Jackson 
Browne took the stage in IU’s Assembly Hall on September 
14. 

Browne took the audience with him throughout the two-and-a-half 
hour show. From such mellow tunes as “Rosie” to rocking songs like 
“Here Come Those Tears Again,” Browne displayed his vocal, as well 
as musical, talents. With the assistance of the high-pitched singing 
from back-up vocalist Rosemary Butler, Browne’s sound excited the 
crowd to the point of rowdy cheering and dancing on the seats. 

Browne’s comments throughout the concert and jokes with the 
crowd seemed to delight both him and his fans. Before kicking into a 
rowdy version of “You Love the Thunder,” Browne kiddingly re- 
ferred to IU as a party instead of a school. 

Browne showed his creativity as he added several new verses 
during “Cocaine.” With pianist Billy Payne on the synthesizer and 
David Lindley on the electric fiddle, Browne won the crowd over and 
over again with his humorous lyrics like: “Cocaine’s for horses, not for 
men. They say it can kill you but they don’t say when.” 

By the end of the concert, both the band and the crowd were 
exhausted from Browne’s continuous energy. After a couple of bows 
with the band, Browne disappeared a the standing ovation in 
Assembly Hall. 5¢ 

Megan Byrne 











Jim Kurzdorfer, bassist with Spyro Gyra, picks out notes during “Morning Dance” song, 
during the group's October 1 appearance at the IU Auditorium. 


Spyro Gyra brings 
some sun to IU 


ith sprightly rhythms, catchy melodies and a bouncy spirit, the 
jazz-fusion group Spyro Gyra performed before 2,356 jazz 
enthusiasts Saturday night October 1 at the IU Auditorium. 

Noted for their fusing of jazz, rock, rhythm and blues, slasa and funk, 
the latest tour was in support of their latest album release, Catching the 
Sun. The career of Spyro Gyra reads like a Horatio Alger novel. Releasing 
their first album on an independent label, the band hit the big time with 
he hit single “Morning Dance,” which broke into both the jazz and top 40 
charts. 

Led by the writing and performing skills of saxaphonist Jay Becken- 
stein, who fluently played solos on all 13 songs of the concert, percussion- 
ist Gerardo Velez nevertheless entertained the crowd with his energetic 
personality. Wearing an orange tank-top and white draw-string pants, 
Velez moved like lightning across the stage, dancing and jitterbugging in 
time with the songs. 

There seemed to be a method to Velez’s madness as the crowd re- 
sponded by calling back the group for three encores and giving them four 
standing ovations. The third stop on a 34-city world tour, the band gave 
the Bloomington audience a moment in the sun with their sunny melo- 
dies and engaging playing. Settling in for a long, cold winter, the band’s 
efforts of putting a little sunshine into their performance was a welcome 
respite from things to come. 35 

Ray Boomhower 


Jeff Morehead 
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Members of Blue Oyster Cult and Molly Hatchet after teaming up for the finale, take a 
final bow after an exhilerating performance October 26. 


The Cult plays pong 
with unexpected 
crowd 


he lights went out and the audience’s cheers increased to a 

roar as members of Blue Oyser Cult took the stage. Lead 

guitarist Donald “Buck Dharma” Roeser has just started 
screeching out “E.T.I. (Extra Terresial Intelligence)” when suddenly 
a stream of Ping-Pong balls rained from above. 

“You'll have to forgive us for being a bit crazy,” apologized BOC 
vocalist Eric Bloom, referring to the constant pour of balls being 
thrown by the roadies. “This is the last stop on our tour and we re just 
having fun.” 

Those who went to see BOC and Molly Hatchet at Assembly Hall 
on October 26, however, didn’t sound as if they minded at all. In fact, 
judging from the enthusiastic ovations the audience gave the bands 
and the sound of clinking bottles as the crowd exited, it was hard to 
determine which group had more fun. 

But the excitement of the crowd seemed saved for the Cult. From 
the 10-foot Japanese monster shooting out smoke and flames during 
“Godzilla,” to Bloom riding onstage on a motorcycle with a topless 
female companion behind him to start off “Born to be Wild,” the Cult 
seemed to impress at least those who could still remember the 
concert the day after. 

The highlight of the show, however, was the finale, when BOC 
teamed up with Hatchet members Jimmy Farrar, guitarist Dave 
Hlbek and drummer Bruce Crump for a “rockin’ jam’ of the Rolling 
Stones’ “Satisfaction” and the Doors’ “Roadhouse Blues.” 3 

Robert Wickens 
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ES as strums his guitar keeping the audience enhanced with his soft and rhythmic 
melodies. 


Boz Scaggs presents a 
mellow but jazzy 
concert 


he lights dimmed, the curtains opened and the crowd went 
wild as Boz Scaggs entertained more than 3,000 people in 
the IU Auditorium November 17. 

Opening with “Breakdown Dead Ahead” from his latest album, 
Middle Man, Boz Scaggs presented a tightly packaged performance. 
As the 36-year-old performer moved into new songs such as “Middle 
Man’ and “Look What You've Done to Me,” the crowd came alive, 
clapping and singing along as Scaggs played the traditional favorites 
“Georgia” and “What Can I Say.” 

Scaggs, in the center of the large plexiglass stage, stood out alone as 
his band was tucked away, out of the spotlight. The crowd came alive 
as Boz began the moving, romantic iin , Were All Alone.” 

Backed by vocalists, Venetta Fields and Paula Brown, Scaggs 
singing at times seemed overwhelmed by the band’s instruments, 
but no one seemed to mind. Scaggs ended the show with “Lido 
Shuffle” as guitarist Michael Landow and drummer Jeri Porcaro 
blended together keeping his mellow, jazzy tradition alive. 

After the performers left, for what seemed to be the end of the 
concert, the crowd stood on chairs, lit lighters, and clapped furiously 
until the band returned. The extremely enthusiastic crowd warmly 
brought back Scaggs for two encores which included “Lowdown” and 
“You re Mine.” 9° 

% Lynn Vagnone 


Jeff Greene 
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Chuck Mangione poses before his performance at the IU Auditorium November 1. 


Mangione’s swinging 
brass mesmerizes 
audience 


A row of dim lights spills pools of color onto center stage. The 


audience waits. From the shadows, a small figure appears at 
the left of the stage and an explosion of applause fills the air. 

Chuck Mangione begins to play. 

Playing for a full house at IU Auditorium on November 1, Man- 
gione and quartet kept the audience electrified throughout the 
evening. 

Beginning with the lively “Eleventh Commandance,’ the audi- 
ence eae ie took to the blended sound of bass guitarist Charles 
Meeks, lead guitarist Carl Lockett, James Bradley, Jr. on drums, 
Chris Vadela on saxophone and flute and Mangione on the piano and 
flugelhorn. 

Other rhythmic tunes included “Chase the Clouds Away,” “Give 
It All You Got” (1980 Winter Olympics theme), “I Never Missed 
Someone Before,” the title song from his newest album, Fun and 
Games, “Land of Make-Believe” and “Hide and Seek.” 

“Children of Sanchez” quickly changed the pace and was followed 
by the song that sparked Mangione’s commercial success and popu- 
larity, “Feels So Good.” 

After the performance, Mangione’s father, Papa Mangione, sold 
albums, T-shirts and programs at a display in the lobby. Wearing a 
black hat like his son, the white-bearded man says that Chuck is “a 
chip off the old block.” 35 

Kathy Borchers 
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Sonny Rollins entertains the audience by exploring the many dimensions of jazz. The 
concert was held at the IU auditorium November 21. 


Sonny Rollins is 
saxier at fifty 


hen Sonny Rollins plays the tenor saxophone people lis- 
ten. This was no exception when he played November 21 
at the IU Auditorium. 

People didn’t come to see just a jazz concert; they came to see a 
She egend who is recognized as the most important voice in jazz 
today. 

Rollins seemed never to run out of musical ideas as he controlled 
his instrument with the finesse of a magician. One almost expected 
him to pull a rabbit out of his sax. 

His performance was extraordinary but pianist Mark Soskin, bas- 
sist Jerome Harris and drummer Al Foster showed that Rollins is not 
alone in his musical prowess. 

The sound was almost omnipotent. It was the melody of leaves 
blowing in a warm summer breeze or the hollow wind of winter. It 
was the busy streets of the city or a peaceful field in the country. It 
was musical imagery at its best. 

Rollins’ career, which began in the late 1940s, has been character- 
ized by an ongoing experimentation and exploration of the jazz 
sound. Much of the concert was an esoteric display of musical 
metaphors. But Rollins also played more melodic and well-known 
tunes, including Stevie Wonder’s “Isn't She Lovely?” He also 
charmed the crowd with songs like “Alfie's Theme” and “My Little 
Brown Book.” His rendition of “Autumn Nocturne” brought the 
crowd to its feet. 

The 50-year-old musician used his saxophone quite well to tell 
of his discoveries. It was a classic exhibition he painted with his 


horn.. 22 
Dan DeCamp 
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No these aren't the Beatles, rather the cast of Beatlemania who appeared on April 10 at 
the IU Auditorium. Representing the Fab Four (I to r) were Lenny Colachino (Paul), 
Richy Gomez (George), Bob Forte (Ringo), and Joey Pecorino (John). 


Bloomington 
experiences 
Beatlemania 


t wasn’t the typical anti-establishment crowd associated with 

the Beatle’s concerts of the 60’s who attended. But for over two 

hours, Beatlemania was in full force, giving the audience the 
closest thing to a Beatle’s concert in the 80s. 

No, it wasn’t Shea Stadium or the Hollywood Bow] — just the IU 
Auditorium where the fab four performed April 10. The cast of 
Beatlemania, was a Broadway hit featuring John, Paul, George and 
Ringo look and sound-a-likes. During the performance a massive 
4000 slide show flashed upon three giant screens behind the perfor- 
mers. 

The show was a chronological display of the events and Beatles’ 
songs from the 60s. One must give the four credit, they do look and 
sound like the Beatles. But, there is no comparison. One didn’t even 
have to hear the cracked vocals from Lenny Colachino (Paul) being 
drowned out by the taped orchestra during “Yesterday,” or the 
sloppy play from Joey Pecorino (John), Richy Gomez (George) and 
Bob Forte (Ringo) to distinguish them from the Beatles. 

The band played all of the Beatle favorites; “Lucy in the Sky with 
Diamonds,” “Sergeant Pepper — Abbey Road,” the actors came 
alive and started to display some personality with three hard-rocking 
renditions of “Come Together,” “Revolution” and “Helter Skelter.” 
The band won the audience over and left them wondering what 


would it be like to experience the real thing. 98 
Robert Wickens 
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Kenny Rogers performed during his two hour concert in the Assembly Hall, May 15. 
The stage-in-a-round concert was sponsored by Union Board. 


Kenny Rogers 
delights [U crowd 


ll but the balconies of Assembly Hall were filled ‘to capacity as 
Kenny Rogers and Crystal Gayle provided an evening of 
energetic country and western music on May 15. 

Rogers delighted the crowd with his well-known ballads “The 
Gambler,” “Coward of the County” and “Lucille.” While Rogers 
sang “The Gambler,” clips from his “Gambler” made-for-TV movie 
were shown on movie screens lowered on all four sides of the center 
stage. 

This further delighted the crowd, especially some of the female 
members who, throughout the concert, ran up to the stage to hand 
Rogers red roses. 

Dressed in a slick, three-piece suit, Rogers also performed such 
popular hits as “She Believes In Me,” “Lady” and “Ruby, Don't take 
Your Love to Town.” 

Crystal Gayle preceeded Rogers, singing some of her hits, “Tal- 
kin’ in Your Sleep,” “Don’t it Make My Brown Eyes Blue” and 
“Ready for the Times to Get Better,” a song which she said has special 
meaning today. 

The comedy of Gallagher entertained the crowd between acts. 52 

Rick DelVecchio 
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To all Administrative Staff: 
We just want to let you know that we 
appreciate all you do to keep 1U number 1! 


Thanks 


IU News Bureau 


Board of Trustees First Row — Dr. Joseph Black, William H. Mohr, Clarence W. Long, Harry Gonzo, Richard B. Stoner. Second 
_ Row — Robert E. Gates, C.E. Harrell, ¢ secretary), Carolyn Gutman, William G. Bannon, Betty Blumberg, President John Ryan, 
Executive Vice President W. George Pinnel. 











President John Ryan, Secretary Donna Summers 
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Executive Vice President W. George Pinnell, Secretary Antoinette Simpson (not pictured) 
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Director Student Activities Dick McKaig, 
Secretary Priscilla Osborne 


Dean of Student Services Thomas Schreck, 
Secretary Anne Hennessy 
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Joan Pearson 


500 Queen 


eing the Indianapolis 500 Festival 
Queen doesn't change life drastically, 
said the 1980 queen, Joan Pearson. 

Pearson, a 21-year-old senior, has many 
other activities that keep her busy. She 
loves all kinds of sports, especially swim- 
ming and horseback riding. Modeling is 
another of Pearson's many interests. 
However, she says she must keep them all 
part-time due to her obligations as a stu- 
dent and reigning queen. 

Pearson says she found serving as the 
500 Queen a pleasant and educational ex- 
perience. “One of the many benefits I had 
is a scholarship that paid for my last year in 
school,” she said. “I also had the opportu- 








nity to travel around the U.S. to represent 
Indiana and the 500.” 

Despite the excitement of her title and 
all its benefits, Pearson’s main focus during 
her senior year is her future career in re- 
creational therapy. After serving an in- 
ternship in the pediatrics ward at St. Francis 
Hospital in Indianapolis last summer, she 
decided that working with and helping 
people to overcome their physical hand- 
icaps was her main goal. Pearson hopes to 
attend the University of Chicago for gradu- 
ate work in recreational therapy. In the 
past year, Pearson said she has come to 
realize “that modeling and being a beauty 
queen are fun for the moment, but re- 
creational therapy is a career that will last a 
lifetime.” 

Pearson's reign as 500 Festival Queen 
ends May 1981. She says her life has been 
busier, more exciting and very hectic. 
However, all of her role’s side-effects have 
begun to “dwindle” with time. As she said, 
“Iam a college student first, and the 500 
Festival Queen second.” 9° 

Ann Auberry 


Jeff Stanton 


Student President 
W hen the future IUSA president 


announced his candidacy on Lin- 
coln’s birthday in the winter of 1980, no 
one listened. He had held his first news 
conference to an empty audience. One 
would think of this as a bad omen. 

Not Jeff Stanton. The twenty-year-old 
junior went ahead to lead a successful cam- 
paign. During his term in office, Stanton 
achieved several things that helped the 
average IU student. Stanton and IUSA 
helped to prevent the Bloomington Facul- 
ty Council s proposal to change the pass/fail 

rading system. “There were a lot of stu- 
Beak voicing disagreement with the Coun- 
cil’s proposal. Instead of arguing, we got 
together with the council to give them 
ideas about how the students felt,” he said. 
Stanton and IUSA also worked out the 
campus escort service and improved rela- 
tions with the IU administration. 

Stanton said he first became interested 
in the presidency after being a senator from 
Briscoe Quad his sophomore year. “I found 
it pretty neat up here (in the [USA office),” 
he smiles as he stuffs envelopes for a future 
mailing. “I thought I'd have a good chance 
to get elected president. 


Stanton feels he has done a lot while in 
office, although his major downfall was get- 
ting the word out about IUSA and what it 
can do for students. However, Stanton 
tries to emphasize the good he’s done. “We 
tried at IUSA to work closely with other 
student ae he points out, “but 


there’s only so much you can do.” He looks 
up and nodded, “I think we did a pretty 
effective job.” 

Also, Stanton was involved with WQAX, 
a student-run radio station. A telecom- 
munications major, he loves radio and 
broadcasting. “My dream is to do play-by- 
play for the Chicago White Sox,” he in- 
sisted. 

Stanton a native of Glen Ellyn, Illinois 
and an avid White Sox fan says he loves to 
relax by watching the team play, either on 
TV or at Comminsky Park in Chicago. “I’m 
a great spectator of baseball,” he said. 

Stanton’s dream could come true, but 
there is a catch. What if his play-by-play 
turns out like his first news confer- 
ence? 98 

Megan Byrne 





Larry Holtz 


Bouncer 
W hat would it be like if your father 
owned a popular campus bar? Easy 
to get in, easy for oe friends to get in, and 
beer, beer, bee 
For Larry Holtz, Jr., whose father owns 
The Hopp, on Third Street, this isn’t exact- 
ly the picture. Holtz finds that being the 
owner's son is more of a family responsibil- 
ity than a novelty among his friends. But 
ee his friends don’t always realize 
is. 
“If you were in my position and your 





father owned the place, you'd see,” he ex- 
plained, “Friends expect you to do favors 
that could cause you to lose your own fami- 
ly’s business, es if you don t do the favors, 
they don't understand.” 

But this problem alleviated itself for the 
twenty-three year old senior after his fresh- 
man year. He began to work as a carder for 
the bar to earn money for school and to 
help his father out. Since then, Holtz says 
he has met a lot of people but has six or 
seven close friends. ‘I try to help people 
out when they try to get in The Hopp,” he 
said. “I can smell an excise man in town, 
and I won't let anyone in who is going to get 
in trouble.” 

Although he claims he’s the hardest car- 
der in town, Holtz professes to be low ke 
and shy at times. “I just want to be happy, ” 
he smiles and scratches his chin. “I’m the 
type to stop and smell the roses.” 
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Holtz, an advertising-marketing re- 
search major, is still unsure of his future 
career. He professes to be a salesman, and 
even hopes to own a bar in Bloomington 
like his father does. However, his philoso- 
phy of a career is not what might be ex- 
pected of a salesman. “I don’t want to be 
rich and I don’t want to be successful,” 
Holtz stressed. “I just adhere to the policy 
of live and let live and you can’t take it wit 
you. Why bust your butt all your life so that 
you can't take it with you?” 

Holtz has a style that is unpredictable to 
many. There is more to him than most 
people see. Behind the hard-guy exterior 
of the “hardest carder in town,’ and the son 
of the owner of The Hopp, there is some- 
one who is just like anybody else, except 
he doesn’t pay the cover charge at The 
Hopp. 38 
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Anne Fay 


IMUB President 


H er name is the first one on the mar- 
quee outside the Union Board 
Office. The poster board sign taped to her 
office door reads, “pres.” Her small office is 
cluttered with everything from books by 
Shakespeare to copies of the Union Board's 
annual budget. 

These may be the only visible signs that 
the person sitting behind the desk in that 
cluttered office is Anne Fay, president of 
Indiana Memorial Union Board. Union 
Board sponsors a wide variety of events on 
campus, such as films, concerts and lec- 
tures. 

“I had no idea I would be president. I 
had no desire to be president,” Fay said. 
When she was nominated by the board, 
she said she was flattered, “I was not 
geared up mentally for the fact that I was 
going to be president. Shunning away from 
assuming the leadership role was a prob- 
lem for me at first,” she said. 

Fay started working at Union Board as a 
freshman. She decided to run for a position 
and won. She served as Minority Concerns 
and Fine Arts Director her first year, then 
took control of the Club Lautrec Disco- 
theque her second year. 

Fay accepted the nomination for Union 
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Board president a bit reluctantly. “When I 
was a director, I had somewhat nebulous 
feelings about the presidency,” she said. 
Fay added that she wanted to “tone down 
the presidency’ and give more power back 
to the board. 

“T didn’t realilze that the board really 
needed to have a leader,” she said. “I was 
turning to them because I thought they 
ones that responsibility to be viewed as 
campus leaders themselves — and they did 
— but as soon as I realized that need for 
leadership, I quickly changed things.” 

Fay said that the board has been very 
supportive of her, thus making her job an 
easier one. ‘I don't think a president can be 
worth a plugged nickel if you don’t have a 
good board Schind you, she said. 

Giving herself a pat on the back is a hard 
thing for her to do, yet she is proud of her 
accomplishments. “Our budget is a piece 
of art. Fiscal responsibility is the key to 
sanity in this office,” she said. 

“It’s really hard to say what I did,” she 
added, “because what I did was done 
through other directors. I never did any- 
thing alone. Whenever you do anything 
alone, you have a breakdown in com- 
munication.” 





Larry Levin 


Fay, who is as thin as the cigarettes she 
smokes, believes that one of the most im- 
portant things she has learned has been, 
patience. “I learned not to act without 
thinking and also that valuable element of 
patience. You come across such a wide 
variety of people, and you can’t govern or 
judge all people by a certain set of rules,” 
she sade 

Ann Fay, who once scrupulously 
avoided being labeled “president” has 
managed to accept the office and responsi- 
bility of the office. “Everything I wanted to 
do, I did. I sure didn’t expect this, but it 
was dae one of the best things that 


ever happened to me.” 98 
~~ Susan Polakoff 
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Referee 


I ntramural basketball referees take a lot 
of verbal abuse from players. But how 
many of them ever argue back? Jim Ferree, 
a senior, who has been officiating for four 
years, did. 

Ferree first became interested in offi- 
ciating “eight or ten” years ago while he 
was watching NBA games on television. 
He began his officiating career working at a 
Boy's Club in his hometown, New Albany, 
Indiana. 

A player once complained to Ferree 
about the quality of the calls he had made 
during an IU intramural game. When the 
player continued complaining and saying 
certain obscenities to Ferree; Ferree coun- 
terattacked, telling the player that he 
played lousy. 

The player was “stunned,” Ferree said 
in an interview before he officiated the 
Cream Division intramural game between 
Kappa Alpha Psi and Omega Phi Psi. 


Verbal abuse by intramural basketball 
players has been the worst that Ferree can 
remember. At times, Ferree has even con- 
sidered quitting. But he uses “logic” to 
keep going, by saying to himself that he 
will not be conquered by the abuse. He 
defends himself against those who feel that 
his officiating leaves something to be de- 
sired. 

“I wouldn't be on the floor if I felt I didn’t 
know the game or the rules,” he said. 

One reason for the increased hostilities 
of the players toward the refs, Ferree said, 
is that the intensity and competitiveness of 
the intramural games is auch greater than 
a few years ago. The teams are “obsessed” 
with winning, he said. 

“I do the best job I can,” Ferree said. 
“Teams should realize that. I tell them, ‘I 
realize you re good. You should realize that 
Im good, too: ” 

Of the group he began officiating with 








Jim Ferree 


four years ago, Ferree is the only one that 
remains. The others have quit after becom- 
ing “bummed out,” he said. 

Also, Ferree works high school, junior 
high and city league games. “You have to 
officiate outside ee intramurals) to be 
good in intramurals,” he said. 

Intramural games have to be officiated 
differently than high school games, he said, 
because intramurals are much less disci- 
plined. 

“You can't call everything out there or 
eae be blowing your whistle all night,” 

e said. 35 
Rick DelVecchio 
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Frank Haney i 


Radio D.J. 


ince he was a boy, Frank Haney has 

loved radio. Much of his time durin 
junior high school was spent with a herd 
and a tape recorder doing an imagina 
radio show. Called “The Reject Hour, 
their pretend program was essentially a 
forerunner of todays Dr. Demento Show. 

Haney, now 26, and a 1978 graduate of 
IU, has finally realized his childhood ambi- 
tion — to work in radio. He has been a 
production manager and a disc jockey, 
‘Surfin’ Frank” at Bloomington’s WBWB- 
FM since the summer of 1980. He finds the 
job exciting and thoroughly enjoyable. 
“What's neat is being able to play music 
and get paid for it, and be the jerk that you 
normally are,” Haney said. 

Haney, who plays 12-string guitar and 
sings, headed a rock group, Frank Haney 
and the Farmers, in 1978. Though it only 
lasted a little more than a year, they made 
quite an impression on the central Indiana 
music scene. The group cut an LP, played 
in clubs and did a Jot of work in Indianapo- 
lis. Haney was surprised at the group's suc- 
cess. 

“It was real strange,” Haney said. “We 
put together a band within two weeks, and 
all of a sudden it just took off. Everything 
just clicked real well. But everyone in the 
group wasn't headed in the same direc- 
tion. The group split up in early 1979. 

In late 1979, he recorded an hour's 
worth of surf music, dubbed the band 
Astro-Surf and in the summer of 1980, 
approached several record labels with the 
spe He was turned down by every 
one. “They were not looking for surf 
music,” Haney understated. “I think it’s 
still the wave of the future, though.” 55 

Dan DeCamp 
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Body Builder 


T he men he lives with have jokingly 
nicknamed Steve Barth, “Arnold.” A 
picture of every weightlifters ido] — 
Arnold Schwarzenegger, in full flex, 
adorns his room, as a challenge for Steve to 
look like the man. 

Steve Barth placed third in both the 
1980 and 1981 Mr. IU Body-Building Con- 
test. Also, Barth won the challenge of the 
1980 Spirit-of-Sport All Nighter Physique 
Championship. 

“Maximum size, strength, and definition 
are the keypoints judges look for in com- 
petition,” explained Barth. “Maximum 
weight capacity will further define the 
muscular structure that is already present 
in my upper torso, back and arms, ’ he said. 

A month before competition Barth 
works out for four hours a day, every day. 
He has been body building for the past 
three years, since he was a sophomore. 

But Steve Barth can in no way be consi- 
dered another “dumb athlete.” In fact, he 
may have put an end to the myth. Steve 
challenges his mind, as well as his body. 


He is ranked in the top 5 in the School of 


Business, where he is a finance major. 
He was named one of the five recipients 
of the Elvis J. Stahr Senior Award for 
academics and extracurricular activities. 
In his senior year, Barth was elected as 
the Chief Justice of the Intrafraternity 
Council Judicial Board. Also, he was 
actively involved with the Student Athletic 
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Steve Barth 


Board, Student Recreational Sports Asso- 
ciation, sae Republicans, Finance Club 
and IU Weightlifting Club. 

Barth manages his time by priorities. 
“These priorities change throughout the 
semester, but whatever I set my goals on, I 
make sure I get it done ... I'm a student 
before a test and a weightlifter before com- 


Julie Ryan 


Panhel Leader 


K eeping the GPA is enough for most 
students, but Julie Ryan has done 
that and much more. Ryan, a psychology 
major with a minor in math mae computer 
science, received the Elvis J. Stahr award 
before graduation. The award is granted to 
five seniors each year for academic excel- 
lance and service to the University. 

A member of the Kappa Alpha Theta 
sorority, she has served as rush chairman 
for the Panhellenic Association her sopho- 
more year and as its president her junior 
and most of her senior year. 

As president of Panhel, her responsibili- 
ties were to run the executive board meet- 
ings and the representative council meet- 
ings, both held: weekly. Also, she was in 
charge with overseeing internal opera- 
tions, such as programming, budgeting 
and interviewing for new directorships, 
rush counselors and executive positions. 

“Trying to coordinate studies and meet- 
ings,” she said, “and working and bein 
involved with my own house activities 
were some of the hardest things about 
being Panhel president. 





photos Larry Levin 


petition. I just don't let myself get behind 
in studies when I workout four hours a 
day.” 3. 

Bill Klaes 


“Being president,” she said, “can be 
very difficult in the sense that you have to 
make decisions for the whole greek system 
and not just your sorority.” This was exem- 
plified when there was a crackdown on 
alcohol in the sororities this year, “I be- 
lieved in that position and I had to enforce 
it,” she said. “It was frustrating because I 
was the go between the students and the 
administration.” 

One of the most enjoyable rel about 
being president of Panhel, she said, “is not 
only meeting girls in other sororities but 
also meeting non-greek students and work- 
ing with them.” 

Ryan, who will attend Northwestern 
University as an MBA student, has also 
been named to Mortar Board. National 
Honorary, Blue Key National Honorary 
and Outstanding Greek Woman. 3° 

Dan DeCamp 
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Ralph Ewell 


Drum Major 


D edication, directing, rehearsals and 
responsibility. All these dissimilar 
items add up together as part of the assets 
of Ralph Ewell, IU Marching Hundred 
drum major. 

Ewell has been field commander of the 
Marching Hundred for six years. Ewell was 
the assistant drum major his freshman 
year. He then earned the part of drum 
major for the next three years. Ewell 
graduated Phi Beta Kappa and entered 
medical school at IU-Northwest last fall. 
However, he quickly learned that music 
was his main interest, not medicine. Re- 
turning to [U-Bloomington the same fall to 
work for a music education degree, he re- 
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sumed his duties as drum major. 

Ewell spends many hours a day prepar- 
ing for the pre-game and halftime shows. 
He meets daily during class time rehears- 
ing the direction of the band. He is re- 
sponsible for 289 band members during 
the performances. Rehearsals for Ewell are 
not restricted to class time numerous hours 
are spent in the originating of his routing. 
“I work on a personal routing of an hour 
before the band meets, ’ says Ewell. “T also 
take a ballet class in order to help my coor- 
dination, posture, bearing and to stretch 
my muscles. ” 

All the work and time is worth it, Ewell 
said. “This is the biggest thing I’ve ever 
done. I'm proud to be a part of We fantastic 
band and music school,’ Ewell says. “The 
main goal I have as drum major is the band 
as my group. And if I ever don't achieve 
this goal, I would not want the job any 
more because the band always comes 
Arst. 33 
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Volunteer 


he takes about a dozen other volun- 

teers, piles into a university van with 
them almost every Monday night, and 
drives to visit children at the Indiana 
School for the Deaf in Indianapolis. — 

Her name is Kay Alm and she has 
headed the deaf program of the Volunteer 
Student Bureau, VBS, since January. 

She got interested in speech and hearing 
because, at the end of her sophomore year, 
she still had not decided on a major. A 
friend got her interested in deaf education. 

Alm, a senior, is majoring in speech and 
hearing. She spent four semesters working 
on the VSB. 

The students that Alm’s group visits are 
boys -rging from 12 to 16 years old. 


Dawn Griffin 


Intern 


i 


alf-way through her college career, 
Dawn Griffin lost interest in Indiana 
University. Griffin, a senior business ma- 
jor, found that the confines of IU- 
Bloomington did not satisfy her scholastic 
needs. By removing herself from the class- 
room, she felt that she could solve her 
problem. 
A friend’s encouragement led Griffin to 
ask about internships through the Profes- 


The volunteers, who are mostly women, 
are often challenged to games of basketball 
by the boys, Alm said. Other favorite acti- 
vities are arts and crafts and games, such as 
“skin the snake.” 

But the popular games, Alm said, are 
any games with “close interaction,’ in 
which the boys are able to “talk” through 
sign language. 

“It’s good for them to communicate with 
some hearing people,” she said. “When we 
go in there, we're in their shoes.” 

Alm explained that the children have 
mastered the sign language so well that the 
volunteers often have trouble understand- 
ing them. They have developed their own 
sing language “slang,” Alm said. 

“These kids have never had volunteers 
to work with them before,” Alm said. 
“They re really happy to have us.” 5° 

Rick DelVecchio 


sional Practice Program. After a series of 
interviews, Griffin chose to work for Inter- 
national Minerals and Chemicals in Des 
Plains, Ill. 

Before beginning her job, Griffin had to 
make some kind of living arrangements. 
After a long, frustrating search, she rented 
a room in a dormitory at Barat College, 
located within 25 miles of her job site. Grif- 
fin and another woman were involved in 
internships and remained as long-term 
boarders. An Italian woman merely spent 
weekends there. And because large groups 
such as VISTA and ACTION, among 
others, held weekend workshops at Barat, 
Griffin met people from all walks of life. 

Griffin’s first day on the job was hectic. 
She awoke early and dressed He seias f 
Griffin started her car, hoping it would 
warm up while she scraped the ice off her 
windows. When finished, she reached for 
her door handle. It was locked. Griffin had 
locked her keys in the car. Her day had 
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Phil Sears 


begun. 
Her job experiences did improve, 
though. Griffin was assigned to her own 


. project. She patheree data and developed a 


marketing plan for her product, formal- 
dehyde. She traveled to the East Coast, 
consulting with the main office people 
about her ideas. She spent these visits 
surrounded with the best — fine hotels, 
good food and warm people. A waitress in 
the dining room of one hotel knew Griffin 
was alone and offered to show her the 
sights of the area. She took Griffin home, 
introduced her to her family and pro- 
ceeded with the tour. 

Moving to an unfamiliar city and travel- 
ing across the country were learning ex- 
periences in themselves. Griffin men- 
tioned that even the trivial day-to-day 
occurences were re a “Just walk- 
ing along the shore of Lake Michigan was 
an experience,” she said. 2° 

Beth Misner 
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Activist 


D eborah Bailey gets involved. To say 
the least. The senior from Gary be- 
gan by playing the piccolo in IU’s Marching 
100 (in her freshman year) and at the end of 
four years has become an integral part of 
the Black Student Union (as read in 
her junior year) and the IU Student Asso- 
ciation (as Minority Affairs Director in her 
senior year). 

From an all-black high school, Bailey 
says, I was thrown into the real spirit of 
IU,” by joining the Marching 100. She 
added, “Meeting all the different types of 
people helped me make it at IU.” 

With the BSU, Bailey worked to coordi- 
nate the efforts of the 11 dorm BSUs and the 
Black Greek system. In her term as Minor- 
iy Affairs director, she established the 
office as a resource for minority organiza- 
tions, creating a clearinghouse for minority 
students, IU campus organizations and the 
IU administration. Bailey and a staff of 15 
helped to promote minority groups and 
activities. Among other things, Bailey and 
other minority groups sponsored a Minor- 
ity Recognition Banquet, a trip to Atlanta 
to march against the killings of black chil- 
dren there, a campaign to make Martin 
Luther King’s birthday a national holiday 
and a Gil Scott Heron concert in Terre 
Haute. 

As well, Bailey wrote a weekly column in 
the Indiana Daily Student newspaper, dis- 
cussing issues of general concern. 

Bailey hopes to attend law school after 
working in Washington for Congress- 
woman Shirley Chisholm. As a word of 
advice to other students, Bailey com- 
mented “People need to take advantage of 
everything that is possible at IU. 

“Get involved,” she says. “You have to 
watch your grade point average, but get 
involved.” 9° 
Larry Levin 
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Dan 
Howell 


Consumer Advocate 


s staff director of the Indiana Public 

Interest Research Group (INPIRG), 
Dan Howell is an idealist. A person has to 
be to work for a $8,000 a year, he said. 

InPIRG is primarily a volunteer con- 
sumer group that fights for consumers and 
trains students to be knowledgeable, active 
consumers. 

InPIRG is looking for idealistic students 

_ towork with the group, Howell said. There 
are few monetary or material benefits, but 
Howell said knowing he has helped pro- 
duce change and has helped teach students 
how to be effective citizens produces a 
great deal of satisfaction. 

The 25-year-old Mitchell native has 
been working with InPIRG since 1977, 
when he started as a part-time work-study 
employee. He was a full-time student and 
political science major at the time. 

“T first became involved because I was in 


a student organization and we were both 
fighting the check-off issue,” Howell said. 

He became InPIRG staff director in 
May, 1979, and was paid $6,000 a year plus 
health and life insurance, he said. His cur- 
rent salary is the highest ever for an In- 
PIRG staff director. 

Although he admitted it is difficult to live 
on such a salary for an extended period, 
especially after marrying last September, 
he explained he believes the satisfaction is 
worth the sacrifice. He said he has given u 
ones that students normally look rd 
to after graduation, such as a car. 

No other staff director has remained 
with InPIRG as long as he has, he said. But 
he added that he Oe to leave the group 
when his wife completes her studies at IU 
next year. 

Howell said he wants to work with 
another consumer group or move into a job 


in journalism. 

InPIRG has been an important influence 
in his life, he said. His ideal is to make it 
influential in the lives of the students the 
group is training, he said. 

“We want students to know that we're 
working in an area that’s going to affect 
their lives now and in the future,” he said. 
“And there aren't too many other groups 
doing it anywhere.” 38 
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Politician 


A zainst insurmountable odds, IU law 
student Wayne Greeson made a gal- 
lant effort in trying to unseat Democrat 


‘Marilyn Schultz for state representative of 


the 5lst district in the Nov. 4 election. 

Greeson, who managed to take 42 per- 
cent of the votes, said he was not dis- 
appointed a bit by failing in his first attempt 
at becoming an ee official. “I did ev- 
erything I wanted to do,” he said, but cited 
his late start in the campaign and lack of 
party support as reasons for the lopsided 
margin by which he lost. 

Despite constant badgering by cam- 
paign manager Bob Salzarulo for more 

elp, Greeson said, “the state party did 
absolutely nothing for me.” Greeson, who 
is in his final year of law school, praised 
Salzarulo for his hard work and dedication. 
“He managed to squeeze about $450 out of 
the county party for the campaign,” said 
Greeson. 

Greeson said the party had little hope 
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that he would win in the 5lst district, 
which has belonged to Schultz for the past 
eight years. “I felt like a fall guy,” he said. 
“The party's attitude, was, “Promise him 
aay just get him on the ticket,’ ” he 
said. 

“I realized I was a straw man but I 
wouldn't act like one,” said Greeson. In- 
stead he said his attitude was, “Damn the 
torpedoes, I’m going full speed ahead.” 

Despite the late start and lack of party 
help, “I put everything I had into it,” said 
Greeson. Missing over a month of law clas- 
ses, he said he had to do some intense 
cramming for his finals. 

The big issue in the election was educa- 
tion. Greeson said he thought it was worth- 
while to run against Schultz because of 
their differences on this issue. He called 
Schultz an advocate of special interests. 
“She represents educators whereas I 
would have represented education. There 
is a difference between educators and 





Wayne Greeson 


education,” he said. 

Although the student voters compose a 
small amount of the electorate in the 51st 
district, Greeson was pleased with the suc- 
cess he had with them. He was not so 
eee with the results in Owen County, 

owever. Although he won in Owen, he 
expected to get 500 votes there but only got 
200. He said it was in five or six precincts 
that he was really hurt, where he lost by a 
total of about 2,700 votes. 

Of the 42 percent of the vote which he 
won, Greeson said about 30 percent was 
guaranteed by party loyalties and other fac- 
tors. “The rest I earned,” he said. 

All in all “campaigning is tiring, dull and 
unexciting,” said Greeson. “Losing hasn't 
killed my interest,” he added. 85 
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Bill Brissman 





Little 500 rider 


fter the 1978 Little 500 race, fresh- 

man Bill Brissman and his Delta Chi 
teammates made a pledge to themselves: 
They would devote 100% of their effort to 
winning the next three Little 500 races. 

For each of the following races, Briss- 
man and the Delta Chi's trained extensive- 
ly. Each year, with longer hours and dis- 
tances, they out-trained their competition, 
and, in each Little 500 — 1979, 1980 and 
1981 — the Delta Chi team won in record 
times. 

Brissman, an Indianapolis native, 
started cycling when he was 15. He rode in 
a bike-a-thon and has been riding ever 
since. 

IU’s School of Business attracted Briss- 
man to the Bloomington campus. The Lit- 
tle 500 was secondary, even though he 
knew that he would ride in the race. He 
joined the Delta Chi fraternity in his 
second semester. The Delta Chis strong 
bike program and a good friend attracted 
him to the fraternity. 

The marketing major did not find that 
training detracted from his school work. 
He Se “T had better grades in three out of 
four of the spring semesters compared to 
fall semesters. When a person is in good 
shape, one can succeed with less effort.” 

After graduation, Brissman accepted a 
job with Xerox corporation in Arizona as a 
sales representative. He plans to go into 
marketing management, and has “shifted 
ele putting serious cycling “on the back 

urner in order to achieve career and other 
goals.” Nevertheless, Brissman still rides 
20 to 30 miles a day to keep in shape, and 
can't rule out racing in the future. 

Brissman also was a rider for the “Greek” 
team in the movie “Breaking Away. But 
from now on the veteran Little 500 rider 
will watch the race from the stands. = 

Larry Levin 
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Nicholas Beriozoff 


Ballet 

66 LT o work with young people with 
so much spirit makes me very 

happy. I am very lucky to be a ballet 

master.” 

Nicholas Beriozoff, chairman of the IU 
School of Music’s ballet department, has 
dedicated his life to ballet. Beriozoff 
choreographs three ballets a year for the 1U 
ballet theatre. This year, he recreated a 
ballet by Michel Fokine, the “L’Epreuve 
d'Amour. ” 

When Fokine created that ballet in 
1936, Beriozoff was a dancer in the Ballet 
de Monte Carlo, the company that gave 
birth to “L’Epreuve d'Amour.” Beriozoff 
said that Fokine has been the biggest influ- 


English 


Albert Wertheim 
nglish professor Albert Wertheim 


E finds satisfaction in teaching because 
he can share his “enthusiasm and know- 
ledge in the area of dramatic literature.” 
Professor Wertheim received the Distin- 
guished Teacher Award (Herman Frederic 
Lieber) on Founder's Day and also the IU 
Alumni Teacher of the Year Award (based 
on the senior class evaluation of teachers). 

Wertheim explains his philosophy as an 
educator: “A good teacher is one who loves 
his subject and wants to share that love 
with his students.” Wertheim feels that the 
teacher is at a disadvantage because there 
is no immediate feedback of knowledge 
that the student acquired. “You don’t know 
if you've touched them or if at the end of 10 
years they say, ‘Hey, that was a great 


ence on his life. “I studied with him and he 
was pleased with my work. I have tried to 
remember his work,” he said. 

Beriozoff was born in Lithuania and cre- 
dits his place of birth for helping to initiate 
his interest in dance. “It’s in my blood to be 
a dancer. There is a lot of national dancing 
where I am from, and that is how I got 
started.” His first professional dance per- 
formance was in Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
at age 18. 

Beriozoff first came to the United States 
in 1939 to work in New York. After World 
War II, he returned to Europe with his 
daughter, who is an accomplished balle- 
rina, “Were a ballet family, ’ he said. 

Ballet Master Beriozoff continues to fill 
obligations all over the world. The National 
Ballet of Canada has asked him to work on 
two full-length productions. Beriozoff 
hinted that he also will be working in Italy, 
South Africa and Switzerland in the near 
future. “I am always away,’ he said in his 
thick European accent. 

Why would he choose to work in 
Bloomington instead of Zurich? Beriozoff 
said it is the enthusiasm of the students that 
keeps him at IU. “Students give me so 
much pleasure. It is such a big pleasure to 


class.” ” 

One ironic characteristic about Werth- 
eim teaching English is that he learned to 
speak German before English. He was 
born in New York and still retains an ac- 
cent. He received his bachelor’s degree 
from Columbia University in 1961. He stu- 
died at Yale to complete his master’s and 
doctoral degrees. Wertheim’s interests 
center on 20th Century American, Irish 
and British Drama and contemporary Brit- 
ish and American novels. 

Professor Wertheim is the chairman of 
the English Faculty Board of Review. He is 
the chairman for the IU and West Ger- 
many student fellowship exchange pro- 


gram. He also directs the English honors 


program. 

He feels it is important to demonstrate to 
students the importance of literature and 
reading. “Reading enriches and widens 
one’s mind, regardless of one’s occupa- 
tion.” Professor Wertheim’s office is filled 
with stacks of about 1600 books. He adds 
that this is nothing compared to his collec- 
tion at home! 32 
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work with them. People devote everything 
they have to ballet,” he said. 

The increased popularity of ballet, 
according to Beriozoff, has brought “a bal- 
let company to every town and the ‘Nut- 
cracker’ to every other second town!” Be- 
riozoff is glad to see that more and more 
Americans are discovering ballet, but he 
also would like to see American operas and 
ballets financed as they are in Europe — by 
the government. “There are 60 opera 
houses in Germany — 60! With programs 
all year around,” he said. Government- 
financed ballets and operas in the United 
States wouldn't be such a bad idea, Be- 
riozoff said. “It’s so expensive to run a 
show. You have to pay the orchestra, the 
stage crew, everybody!” 

Although he would like to see more 
financially stable opera and ballet com- 
panies, Eek calics that this probably 
will never happen. 

Nonetheless, Beriozoff is content with 
his life and his career. “I have been a ballet 
master for 35 years. The young people's 
enthusiasm attracts me. It is wonderfu 
to be a part of this beautiful, physical 


training. O° 
Susan Polakoff 
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Political Science 


P rofessor Marjorie Randon Hershey is 
the kind of professor who is not hard 
to find. That is to say that she is always 
available to her students, not that she isn't 
an exceptional instructor. 

Hershey, an IU professor of American 

olitics and environmental policy in the 

ane of political science, coordinates 
department evaluations of courses and 
counsels undergraduate students. 

Professor Hershey is a petite, soft- 
spoken woman who smiles when she talks. 
She originally had intentions of becoming a 
journalist but she “sort of got swept-u 
along the way.” Hershey graduated wit 
high distinction from the University of 
Michigan and she received her master’s 
and Ph.D. from the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Professor Hershey stresses the impor- 
tance of computer class evaluations. “We 
evaluate the courses in the middle of the 
semester and also at the end. It’s kind of a 
consumer protection for the students. It 
helps the student know beforehand if the 
course will fill his needs.” 

The most difficult challenge she encoun- 
ters in teaching is the large class — her 
“Introduction to American Politics,” Y103. 
“It’s hard when people take required 
courses and they say ‘come on and thrill me 
with this course. They don’t care about 
what you're teaching.” 

Hershey has an astounding seven-page 
curriculum vita with the following achieve- 
ments to her credit: two books, 13 articles, 
15 teaching experiences, 5 research grants 
and 19 teaching and academic awards and 
honors, including one of the five 1980-81 
IU Alumni Association Teacher of the Year 
Awards. She also provides editorial ser- 
vices to over 15 periodicals. 

Professor Hershey is married and has 
one daughter. She spends from 8 pm to 
midnight during the week writing her 
books and preparing her lectures, and on 
the weekends can enjoy her gardening, en- 
tertain her friends, and “pick up the pieces 
from the week.” 98 
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Mike Metzger 


Business 


H e looks somewhat like a modern-da 

Abraham Lincoln, with his Bes 
beard and wire-rimmed glasses. But the 
similarities end there. Mike Metzger, Pro- 
fessor of Business Law, brings to life a 
subject considered rather dry by under- 
graduate sophomores in a way that onl 

one with his ney and wit could: 
Those characteristics, along with a well- 
deserved reputation for a sense of humor, 
make him one of the best-loved professors 
in the School of Business. 

Although he has never tired of teaching, 
he admits to tiring of certain things that go 
along with a professor's job. When asked in 
what ways he changes the course from year 
to year in order to add a little variety, he 
said, “I am constantly addressing new 
material, and try to use contemporary 


issues that are applicable to the areas of law 
taught.” 
To the students in the School of Business 


however, he is probably best-known for 
the jokes with which he opens each class 
period. Although most of the jokes he tells 
wouldn't be condoned by the Moral Major- 
ity, the reaction from the class has been 
generally positive. Even students who 
shake their head in disgust and/or embar- 
rassment often end up laughing in spite 
of themselves. 

However, Metzger warns the students 
what to expect from the class before the 
semester begins. “I tell them that they are 
in the R-rated section, and if they don't 
approve, to please change sections,” he 
said. And although no one has ever com- 
plained in person about his sometimes off- 
color humor, on occasion students have 
written on the semester's teacher evalua- 
tions that he will burn in hell for his jokes. 

He also has earned the respect and 
admiration of students outside of the class- 
room. He served as a advisor to the 
Weight Lifting Club for several years, and 





as a member on the Board of INPIRG. 
Currently chairman of the honors program 
in the School of Business, next year Metz- 
ger will be faculty advisor to the business 
raternity, Delta Sigma Pi. This year he 
was given the Outstanding Teaching 
Koad by Delta Sigma Pi, me a Teaching 
Excellance Award from the MBA Associa- 
tion. : 

Interests include bicycling, weightlift- 
ing, collecting oriental art and antiques, 
and reading (of which he does quite a bit). 

But one of his greatest interests is, 
obviously, people — as exemplified his de- 
dication to teaching and his concern for 
helping students in whatever way he can. 

His advice to students is, “Enjoy your- 
self while you are in school, but look to the 
future; strike a balance. Try everything 
that you want to do, for the most tragic 
thing is those who have regrets, or say I 
wish I had done that’. The most fortunate 
are those who enjoy where they are and 
what they are doing.” 2 

Martha Walsh 








Journalism 


T eaching is like acting — you have the 
same verve for the 101st performance 
that you do for the first,” said Phil Burton, 
professor of advertising at IU’s School of 
Journalism. 

Phil Burton has plenty of verve because, 
despite his admittedly severe grading 
habits, he teaches before “sellout” crowds 
in all of his classes. One of the reasons that 
his classes are so popular is the interest 
students have in advertising. His copy 
writing class this year parted with no hard 
feelings, as Sada by the cake they 
gave him. It read, “Hey Burton, thanks for 
the memories, well miss your D +’s!” 

That must be enough for most students, 
because Burton's classes seem to advertise 
themselves. Burton is hesitant about this 
reputation, though. “That always worries 
me. It gives you something to live up to 
that you may not be able to do,” he com- 
mented. He needn't worry; his qualifica- 
tions speak for themselves. 

Burton began his teaching career at 
Syracuse University in New York. He also 
taught at the University of Iowa in Des 
Moines. Even after he left Iowa, he wasn't 
forgotten. His former students flew Burton 
and his wife, Ellen, back to the campus 
where he was the guest of honor at “Bring 
Back Burton Day. 

Burton liked Bloomington from the be- 
ginning. “I thought it was just absolutely 
marvelous. Nothing has changed me ever 
since. I was in love from the minute I got 
here. I'm nuts about the students, the 
faculty, the buildings, the campus and the 
athletics,” said Burton. 

“| work out in the gym every day. I have 
all kinds of people to play raquetball, hand- 
ball and tennis with. I couldats be happier 
than I am here,” he said. He doesn’t have 
any trouble getting around either. “I ride a 
bicycle so I can ride anywhere in town. I 
never drive — I let my wife use the car. I 
don’t think I’m happier any time than when 
I'm riding my bike around Bloomington,” 
he added. 

Every summer, Burton packs his bike 
and heads back to eee New York. 
But his summer months are not spent just 
riding his bike. He works for a small adver- 
tising agency and writes for a medical re- 
search outfit. He also reviews two or three 
books in a weekly newspaper column. It 
only takes him 20 to 25 minutes to do a 
review. He needs more time to add to his 
list of 12 advertising textbooks, 150 free- 
lance articles and an occasional travel arti- 
cle for the Christian Science Monitor. 

Burton's career has taken him to many 
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places and many professions but he has had 
to write in all of them. Before getting into 
advertising, he was an editor and a repor- 
ter. He covered topics ranging from gener- 
al news to sports to City Hall. He wrote a 
column for his high school newspaper 
when he was a freshman. He hasn't 
stopped writing. He loved teaching, 
newspaper work, and advertising and 
doesn't see an end to his involvement in 
any of them. Says Burton, “I’m still trying 
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4 make up my mind about what I want to 
(a ynele! 
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History 


I n mid-December of 1978 IU professor 
of History Robert H. Ferrell said he 
stumbled upon some material that he 
“knew was publishable.” 

In less than two years he transformed 
this material into a best-selling book, “Off 
the Record: The Private Papers of Harry S. 
Truman.” As of March 1981, 42,500 copies 
were sold. 

The material consisted of a private diary 
and about 1,100 to 1,200 boxes of memor- 
anda and letters sent and unsent by Presi- 
dent Truman. 

Ferrell, who was the first to make an 
organized search through the papers, said 
others who had seen them “were essential- 
ly blind.” I was told by one of Truman's 
former assistants that the manuscripts 
didn’t amount to anything,” he said. But 
Ferrell realized their value. “I knew the 
Truman literature fairly well and knew this 
stuff was new.” 

The most interesting manuscripts in the 
Truman files, said Ferrell, includes an un- 
sent letter by Truman criticizing the 
cabinet he inherited from FDR, the firing 
of Secretary of Defense Lewis Johnson, a 
letter to Supreme Court Justice Douglas 


and several letters to his wife Bess. Through 


DORE aigea ge ao 


these manuscripts, he said, “One could 
really get a feeling of the enormous com- 
plexity of issues. In general, you could see 
what it was like to be president.” 

Ferrell rates Truman as one of the great 
presidents, “right up there with Franklin 
Roosevelt, Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow 
Wilson and Eisenhower,” he said. “He was 
a very bright guy and that comes out in the 
papers.” 

‘Seeing the successes of many of our IU 
graduates’ has been one of his most re- 
warding experiences since coming to IU 
said Ferrell, who started teaching at IU in 
1953, the same year Truman left office. He 
is proud to mention that 17 of the 25 doc- 
toral students with whom he has been 
associated at IU have published or are 
about to publish. 

Ferrell, who has a wife and 12-year-old 
daughter, said he saw Bloomington in 1948 
during a vacation trip. During that visit he 
said, “I never thought I would spend the 


J 


rest of my life here.” 5: 
Dan DeCamp 
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fter President Carter's State of the 

Union Address in February of 

1980, Bloomington Against the 
Draft (BAD) was formed in response to the 
federal order that all eligible men, 18 and 
19 year-olds, must register for military ser- 
vice. As the name ae “BAD”, is an 
anti-draft organization which also provides 
information to possible draftees about their 
alternatives. With the draft issue fading 
throughout the 1980-1981 school year, 
another organization and a different but 


' related issue has attracted interest on 


campus. 

The organization is called the Commit- 
' tee for Democracy in Latin America 
(CDLA), and was formed in response to the 
United States intervention in E] Salvador. 
BAD was shrinking in size while the CDLA 
was growing, but the two organizations re- 
| mained closely related. “El Salvador has 
| become the most salient issue since draft 
| registration, said Debbie Dover, a mem- 
ber of the CDLA, “and because these 
| issues are so closely related, a lot of the 
| energy of the people that were in BAD is 
| now in the CDLA.” She said “I’m opposed 
to the draft because it is an excuse and a 
step along the way for intervening in the 
affairs of other countries in which we have 
no business. 

Dover said the purpose of BAD is to 
' “educate students and people in the com- 
munity about the draft, foreign policy 
issues and increasingly draw the link be- 
tween the draft and El Salvador and to 
mobilize and build a movement.” 

All 18 and 19-year-old males are re- 
quired to register for the draft, and failure 
to do so could result in a 10 year prison 
term, a $10,000 fine or both. “The decision 
of whether or not to register is a personal 
one but it is necessary that we educate as 
many that are supposed to register as possi- 
ble about the alternatives so that they don't 
sign that piece of paper not knowing the 
alternatives are,” said Dover. 

On the issue of El Salvador, Dover said, 
“The media has greatly over-simplified the 
problem. They haven't reflected enough of 
what the truth is.” She added, “The U.S. is 
founded and the American revolution hap- 

ened on the principle of self- 
Rec mination. I think it is hypocrytical for 
the U.S. to be turning to smaller, lesser 
developed counties and say ‘no you can't 
have self-determination; we're going to de- 
termine your destiny for you.’ 

In the last 14 months about 17,500 


by Dan DeCamp 


deaths have been provoked in E] Salvador, 
acountry of 4.8 million people. The junta is 
moving gradually with a land reform pro- 
gram, too gradually for the revolutionary 
leftists. And many of the wealthy landown- 
ers, who make up about 3 percent of the 
population but earn about half of the na- 
tion's income, do not want to see any 
change. The problem is distribution of re- 
sources and the U.S. has sided with the 
junta, while the Soviet Union and Cuba 
have come to the aid of the revolutionary 
forces. 

Another CDLA member, Steve Miland, 
said, “We're interested in getting people 
interested and informed on this issue.” In 
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The CDLA does not stand without 
opposition, however. Although the CDLA | 


and BAD are probably the most vocal and 
most heard groups on campus with regard 


to the draft issue and El Salvador, another 


mae group, the Collegiate Association 
for t 
the Committee to Save E] Salvador. 

This organization, better known as 
CARP, has advocated U.S. intervention in 
E] Salvador because it believes that Cuban 


e Research of Principles, has formed | 


and Soviet involvement there poses a 
threat to our nation and the world. “Our | 


stand is anti-communist, ” said Jules Hack, 


Director of CARP in Bloomington. “We 


feel that communism is an evil. It’s a false 


ere living In a world where 
SHOUTING Peace, PEACE, PEACE, 
won't make it happen 


trying to do this, Miland has been showin 
a film on campus and to high schools ee 
other institutions, around the state. The 
film is called “El Salvador: Revolution or 
Death.” It is a documentary on the vio- 
lence and the unstable conditions in El 
Salvador, which was filmed last spring 
summer by French and Dutch television 
crews. “We've shown it 80 times to approx- 
intly 5,000 people,” said Miland in early 
April. 

ies April 18 the CDLA sponsored an 
anti-intervention rally which started at 
Showalter Fountain with a march to Peo- 
ple’s Park at the corner of Dunn and Kirk- 
wood. About 150 people participated in the 
rally, many carrying signs reflecting their 
anti-intervention sentiment. “There is a 
strong foundation of the peace move- 
ment, said Dover. “Things are really mov- 


ing all over the country.’ 
a much impact such activities might 
have the 21-year-old journalism 
student said, “It’s hard to say how much 
the peace movement is having an effect on 
foreign policy certainly it is some kind of 
check.” she added, “The name of the game 
in the 80s is going to be coalition-building.” 


esponding to a question on how 


Messianic movement that can’t work.” 

In answer to the CDLA rally, CARP had 
a rally of its own on April 23 at Dunn 
Meadow. The pro-interventionists were 
enthusiastic but their rally did not draw as 
many people as had the CDLA rally, held 
five days before. 

Referring to the land reform policy of the 
junta in El Salvador, Hack said, “The re- 
forms, I think, are frauds.” 

“T agree that the people of E] Salvador 
are oppressed,” said Hack. “It’s an aware- 
ness we all have.” But he said that com- 
munism is not the answer. “I feel the com- 
munists do not want the government in El 
Salvador to succeed.” 

The difference between our nation and 
communist nations, said Hack, is that, “We 
are not forcing our ideals down someone's 
throat.” 

Hack believes that the anti-intervention 
movement is based on shallow, self- 
centered concerns and fears. “The U.S. 
can’t retreat from the world and the prob- 
lems of the people in the Third World,” he 
said. “I feel if we must fight communism 
directly we should be willing,” said Hack. 
“We're living in a world where shouting 

eace, peace, peace, wont make it 
appen. 
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Michael Redman, “Real Times” editor, said that although he’s been a Bloomington resident for 12 years, he still finds fresh topics to write about for the alternative 
newspaper. A veteran of the now defunct “Primo Times,” he is no stranger to alternative papers, having edited “Real Times” for two years. 


Alternative to alternatives 
papers provide different 


perspectives 


hen Michael Redman be- 

gan his college career at 

IU in 1968, a certain type 

of person enjoyed reading 

the local ‘alternative 
newspaper.” That reader, he said, was 
typically the 18 or 20-year-old student who 
wore long hair, took drugs, and attended 
rock concerts. 

That limited readership of this growing 
new type of publication represented the 
cleavage that existed between the IU stu- 
dent and the Bloomington townsperson 
back then. “Students would never go past 
this point, because only hardware stores 
lay beyond here,” Redman recalled as he 
relaxed in a booth at the Village Deli, 409 
E. Kirkwood Avenue. 

Today, Redman, editor of “Real Times,” 
a bi-weekly newspaper with a print of 
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10,000 which covers city politics, cultural 
events, and human interest stories, re- 
marked that those same hardware stores 
which surround Bloomington’s town 
square are owned by former IU students. 
And “Real Times,” like other young 
alternative publications in the Blooming- 
ton area and across the nation today, 
appeals to a wide range of readers now. 
eas in 1978, the paper has a “high read- 
ership’ among Bloomington High School 
students, and also among the elderly in the 
city’s nursing homes, said Redman. 
‘Real Times is one of a number of pub- 
lications which fit in the alternative news- 
aper category, aterm which is both a very 
road and a somewhat inaccurate label, 
according to editors of the papers. 
“Alternative newspaper can encompass 
any kind of publication,” remarked Peter 


Lopilato, editor of “Ryder,” a Bloomington 

aper which covers the popular arts. 
‘We're an alternative to other alternative 
papers, and to the “Herald-Telephone” or 
the “IDS,” said Maryann Ruyle of 
“Womensource,” a local women’s publica- 
tion, in expanding the realistic definition of 
the Bloomington alternative paper. 

But despite their labels, alternative 
newspapers are growing in numbers and 
size of circulation across the country, 
according to one local editor. Serge Per- 
kins, editor of “Streets,” which is perhaps 
the leader in coverage of local artists, is 
part of that growth. Perkins, like Redman, 
is a veteran of college campus who, in the 
years following his graduation from Weav- 
er College in Utah, and from UCLA, in 
1964 often discussed with his friends the 
possibility of starting a publishing com- 





pany. His dream became a reality in 1978 
when he started “Streets,” a magazine 
which, he said, fulfills a need among its 
readers. Describing the magazine as one 
which “covers in-depth issues of commun- 
ity interest, but is still dependent on Uni- 
versity readership,” Perkins said he has 
opened up “new Hie s’ for acertain type of 
writing. “I think there’s a dialogue be- 
tween readers (of poetry) that is very much 
like news dialogue,” remarked Perkins of 
his paper. “But most people who read 
poetry aren't interested because there 
aren't any poetry publications.” 


erkins has 
worked to 
astatirmarcat 
poets and 
Veuseu asl 
artists from the 
Bloomington area and 
across the country by 
advertising “Streets” in 
a nationally-recognized 
literary magazine, and 
by inviting the artists to 
erform in readings at 
ocal Bloomington loca- 
tions. His task has not 
always been an easy 
one, he said. “Poets have been very skep- 
tical about success by publishing in a maga- 
zine for thousands of readers,” Perkins re- 
marked. “Some of them thought no one 
would read it.” But Perkins said that he 
now publishes more than 8000 copies of 
“Streets”, and distributes the free publica- 
tion to Bloomington bars, restaurants, and 
ey stores, as well as to more than halfa 
ozen dorms. “Streets,” said Perkins, 
serves to provide “a middle ground for the 
literary and visual arts,” but isn’t intended 
to be a magazine filled with critical reviews 
of artists. “You can publish an arts maga- 
zine, and it will have long essays on the 
measure and value of work,” he explained. 
Typical of “Streets” role in the local artist 
scene is its “Artist Speaks” section, in 
which artists and writer express their views 
and concerns about their works. 

Perkins has great aspirations for the fu- 
ture. His goal, he said is to establish a 
nationwide college readership — first, by 
selling subscriptions to campus libraries, 
and, later, by selling over-the-counter on 
campuses. Perkins has begun this process 
already by sending out letters describing 
his magazine to more than 1000 university 
libraries across the country. 

Another local publication which reviews 
the arts, Lopilato’s “Ryder”, also has been 
in existence for about three years. “Ryder” 
reviews the “popular arts,” including cur- 
rent films and music, and concentrates on 
both film review and theory, Lopilato ex- 


plained. “Ryder’s” style of writing is open 
to “new possibilities of verbal expression,” 
according to Lopilato, because it is very 
unstructured and non-linear, and “Ryder is 
a socially-oriented magazine, known for its 
appeal to a broad A 

Another Bloomington magazine with a 
growing readership, one which is strongly 
BerHeny oricnied. is ““Womensource. 


Described in its “statement of purpose’ as 
a “community publication with a feminist 
perspective aimed at those interested in all 
aspects of the Women’s movement,” 
“Womensource’ looks to its readers for 





alternative news and opinions as an out- 
growth of that purpose, according to 
Ruyle. The magazine, which publishes 
monthly, receives story contributions from 
both men and women, but everything, said 
Ruyle, has a feminist perspective. The 
issues it covers for its readers range from 
features on women in the arts, like Holly 
Near, a recent visiting actor, singer, and 
political activist, to coverage of local issues 
such as the rising rape rates in the 
Bloomington area. 


he first of those topics is one 

example of the stron emphasis 

that “Womensource places on 

women artists, professors, and 

athletes, and their contribution 

to their fields. The second topic is the sub- 

ject of a center spread in the March 

“Womensource’ issue which discussed the 

present IU escort service program, a ser- 

vice for women students who cross the 

campus at night and desire an escort, and 

the usefulness of self-defense techniques in 

the prevention of rape. “The escort service 

may be the potential backup for other pro- 

grams,” nak remarked of the service, “but 

self-defense is the answer to the rape prob- 
lem,” she added. 

Ruyle’s philosophy on the changes 

which are needed for women to reflect the 


views that “Womensource’ expresses. 
“Women still only earn 59¢ for every $1.00 
that men earn for the same work,” she said, 
typitying this desire for change. She added 
that the force of the women’s movement 
has not dissipated since it became the ob- 
ject of much exposure in the early 1970's. 
And she said that “Womensource is the 
only regular feminist publication in Indi- 
ana, she remarked, “I’ve heard from 
several people that our existence is essen- 
tial to the women’s movement.” 

“Womensource, which extends its 
readership with subscribers across the 
country, bases its finan- 
cial support on con- 
tributions from the IU 
Women’s Studies de- 
partment and several 
IU women professors, 
in addition to its adver- 
tising and subscription 
revenues. ~Women- 
source, said Ruyle, 
also receives donations 
from former Blooming- 
ton residents who have 
moved out of town. 

Like other types of 
alternative news- 
papers, “Womensource” 
is experiencing con- 
tinuing growth as it 
joins the thousands of 
alternative newspapers 
across the country — 
and at least 7500 such 
papers now exist, 
according to Perkins. “Streets” is definitely 
a part of this new wave of small publica- 
tions,” Perkins said of his magazine, “ful- 
fills a purpose which the natiomally-based 
magazines have not because they reach the 
people that the national magazines can- 
not, he said. 

How long will the wave last? Perkins 
can’t say for sure. “I don’t know,” he said, 
“but hopefully it will last forever.” 38 
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by Michelle Quackeo! 


technical union will give us 4 voice in 
work situations Withouta union the 
workers have absolutely nO input.” 
stated Albi OU. president of the new 
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“The Indiana University clerical 


Indiana State Employees Associauion 


(ISEA) Chapter 180 (1.U clerical 


technical union was granted last 
month by the 1.U administravion: 
The umon ts the result of an 18 month 
organizational campaign 0 enlist 
ten percent of the 1.860 clerical 
technicals required tor formal) recog- 
nition 

The union now has payroll dues 
deduction and campus mail priv- 
ileges- Union representauives will 
be able to meet with the 1.U. admin- 
istration on collective problems and 
represent members with grievances. 

The clerical technicals have been 
attempting to organize for a long 
time. At one point they considered 
affiliating with the American Federa- 
tion of State and Municipal Em- 
ployees (AFSME)—4 national 


cided that the ISEA was the most 
workable solution. 

The ISEA is known for its success- 
ful lobbying in the state legislature 
on behalf of public employees. By 
affiliating with a state organization, 
the clerical/ technicals will be able to 
keep their union dues in the state for 
such lobbying. This 1s especially 
crucial in @ conservative and anti- 
union state such as Indiana. 


Freedom Week 81 


by Beth Williams 


June 20-28 marks the third annual 
Bloomington Lesbian Gay Freedom 
Week. Representatives from the 
Bloomington Gay Lesbian Alliance 












police harassment of gays and les- 
bians, and also a political celebra- 
tion of tesbian and ay lifestyles. 
Lesbian Gay Freedom Week has 
been endorsed by 1USA, 
Union Board, Bloomington Against 
the Draft Womensource, Xanthippe, 
NOW, the International Socialist 
Organization, the Feminist Socialist 
Collective, the LFC, the BGLA, In- 


to get endorsements from various 
elected political leaders. However, 
due to the “sensitive” nature of the 
ne of them would come out 





events have been sch 
week, which culminates in @ state- 
wide conference June 27 and 28. Sat- 


cone : 30 percent of 
organization. Another option was picals on campus. This 
organizing an’ independent union. jish the ISEA as the ex 
The clerical/ technicals finally de- sentative of the clerid 
and thereby ¥ 
power. 


advisory group to th 
istration, also represe 
technicals along wit 
faculty employees- 

the Staff Council is 
the needs of the uni 
ment, not to the emp! 
also incompatible grq 


urday June 20 
with a lesbian soft 
party to be held 
2. 


Hygeia’s Grove aq 
scheduled 
include “Lesbia 
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Opposite — To raise money for their alternative newspaper 
“Womensource,” the staff held a yard sale in early June. Becky 
Field and Adell Lenart watched over the pay table as Jeannine 
Blackwell made a purchase. 

Left — The staff of the alternative newspaper “Streets” includes, 
(from left) Michael Phillips, Rick Wilson, Assistant Editor, Serge 
Perkins, Coordinating Editor, David Wade and Donna Storm. The 
newspaper is published bi-monthly and began in November 1978. 
Below — The wall of the “Real Times” production room lends a sort 
of journalistic atmosphere to the alternative newspaper. Buttons, 
layouts, and ads cover the office, which is located on the second 
floor of Dunkirk Square. 
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York- style bar is unique in 
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aah» — ft, Pet Ws, and*t 
bar scene at IU"go to sethes 
hand*in* hand: After travéel- 
ing through fivesof*the’ better- 
known bars in Bloomington on. the. 
Thursday before Little 500, we h 
a.story.to tell, 
‘Two photographers and two wait 
ers-were ake et ane story 
accepted 
was a hard job; but someone hac 
do it. reves is their STO: ae 
The first’ place we*sto P d 
Bear’ S eR | — on 3 














going ae ectated 
ing here foryears, 
whan, a Bedford a an 





Bear's also has‘a’big screen te Clee ee h6lmrmti<“‘i<i<“‘iC a 
sion, and there is no cover: | Se LOI ite : : = & — 


Bird’s main attractions are 
the featured bands. The crowd 
differs with every band. The atmos- 
phere at the Bluebird is down-to- 
earth, fun and relaxing. The New 


Bloomin ae with its neon lights, 
original lack-and-white Shoe. (of 
former performances) and brick i. 
beams. — - 
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It was packed on that night, due to the 
poinbine effects of “having Duke Toma- 
toe and the All-Star Frogs playing and peo- 
ple getting a head start on Little 500 
weekend,” said one Bluebird employee. 
The Bluebird has a cover charge that varies 
with each performance — approximately 
$3. 


ur next stop was Nick’s English 

Hut. The four level bar ae 

sandwiches, beer, mixed drinks — 
and some of the best popcorn in town. 
Nick’s atmosphere is comparable to that of 
Bears Place. “I like Nick’s because it is 
quiet and relaxing. You can sit down and 
visit with people that you come with, ” said 
Vicki Cotsoviles. “Plus, the older crowd 
likes to come to Nick's — the younger 
crowd tends to stay away.” 

Nick’s does not have a cover charge. 

Ye Olde Regulator, almost directly 
across Walnut from the Bluebird, is known 
for its “Greek” nights. The dance floor and 
continuous music make it an easy place to 
meet people. “The Regulator is less 
crowded than most bars,” said senior Brian 
Davis. “Dancing makes it easier to meet 
people. Then you can figure out if you want 
to talk with them.” 

The crowd is diverse at the “Reg,” differ- 
ing with the nights of the week. “Wednes- 
day and Thursday, mostly “Greeks” come 
to the Reg, but on Friday and Saturday 
nights, the crowd is diverse — there are 
wall-to-wall bodies,” said Greg Cooper, 
one of the bar's disc jockeys. 

The Regulator has a dollar cover charge. 

The Hopp was our last stop, and perhaps 
the most memorable. To say the least, it 
was a typical Thursday night there. People 
occupied every inch of floor space, which 
was fine unless you wanted to do some- 
thing — like move. The Hopp was so 
crowded that the owner had to limit the 
number of people coming in. People walk- 
ing from one end of the bar to the other had 
to contend with people and flying beers, 
but no one seemed to mind. Maybe they 
were just used to it. 

What attracts so many people to the 
Hopp? “It’s like one big party. We play 
on n roll and blues,” said Rick F ee 
one of The Hopp’s disc jockeys. 

The Hopp charges a dollar cover charge. 

Why do people go to bars? The reasons 
vary as widely as do the labels on the bot- 
tles behind the bar, but one thing is for 
certain: There is a wide variety rie in 
Bloomington, enough to satisfy almost any 
personality or social quest. 38 
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Far Left — Local patrons relax in the front 
room in Nick's English Hut on Kirkwood. 
Nick's is perhaps the most popular bar in 
town. Its relaxed atmosphere and good food 
have been a tradition for over 50 years. 

Far Bottom — Duke Tomatoe, a favor-rite 
among 1U bar goers performed at the 
Bluebird Tavern on Walnut in April. A mix of 
students and locals have been filling the 
“Bird” for various popular performers. 

Left — Tim “Waldo” Miller, a junior, holds 
two pitchers high before plunging into the sea 
of bodies on his way back for a refill at The 
Hopp, on Third Street. 

Bottom — Tom Chitwood of Unionville, flies 
off J.R. the Mechanical Bull at the Dallas 
Connection located in DunnKirk Square. The 
Dallas Connection, had a western atmos- 
phere. The Bar closed its doors second 
semester. 
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Students double as campus police 


photos Jeff Morehead 
Pos eet ave you ever wondered who those 
people are who leave those tickets 
on your car? The ones who wear 
the blue uniforms that are so threatening? 
They are students just like you and me, but 
they are also police officers in the Indiana 
University Police Department ([UPD). 

Betty Ann Rowe, Devon Davis, and 
Christine Hoover each sought and enjoy 
different things about being a police offi- 
cer. For Rowe, the experience of being a 
police officer and learning to relate to peo- 
ple in a new way is the most important 
reason for her involvement in IUPD. She 
also hopes it will help her in her plans to 
attend law school. Both Davis and Hoover 
hope to work someday in law-related 
fields. Davis would like to remain in the 
law-enforcement business, but at the 
federal level. Hoover feels the experience 
on IUPD will help her, as she wants to be a 
part of the police force in Logansport, Ind. 

People seem to be the most enjoyable 
part of police work for Hoover and Rowe. 
‘The people I meet are so nice, they make 
it fun,” Rowe said. For Hoover, her fellow 
officers provide a close-knit group of 
friends. “You get real close to the people 
you work with and they are always willing 
to help you,” she said. 

Davis has an added dimension to his job. 
Since it is his third year on the force, he is 
now in charge of the police academy. “I 
handle the business end of the academy, 
work schedules, payroll and recruitment, 
and I try to get away with as little typing as 


possible,” Davis said. Davis likes the vari- 


ety of working in the dorms best. The job officers, they all assume and know the re- 
is never repetitive, he said. sponsibility they have when they put on 


All three agreed that the biggest prob- ¢ eir uniforms, no matter what they do 
lem they fae to deal with oe sabe js When they are off duty. “At times it is hard, 
alcohol. “People tend to be real congenial but when I put on that uniform, I must 
when they are caught with liquor,” Davis 25SY™° the role of a police officer, Hoover 
said. “I tell them and they dune it out, Said. Davis agrees. Without that uniform 


They want to avoid any more trouble. on I am a lot more liberal,” he said. “It’s a 





lege ring as collateral. “Oh jeez, she got 
hysterical and I felt like the biggest heel,” 
Rowe said. 

One night, after a basketball game, 
Davis was directing traffic out of the purple 
lot at the stadium. It was a snowy evening, 
so the roads were slick. The lot was almost 
empty when a station wagon made a flying 
start for the exit. Unaware of the snow- 
filled ditch that lay ahead, the car plunged 
nose-first into the ditch. “It was funny. We 
waved to try and stop the car but it didn't 
work,” Davis said. “We called a tow truck 
to get the car out, but didn’t wait around 
until the car was out. It was freezing.” 

Fun as police work is for these three 


{ Rowe said, “I’ve been lucky. All year I have lot easier not to have to suppers uniform, 

gis ea oc wes only had to dump half a beer.” but I have to, so I do." 25 h 

wea TR, A large part of the officers’ job is dorm Heather McCune 
=a patrol, in which the officer checks all doors, 


dorm equipment, and patrols the parking 

OTe lot. Ticketing and towing cars that are 

parked in the wrong area provide a lot of 

work and some interesting tales for the 
wets officers. 

~ While working one night, Rowe had 

written a ticket and called a tow truck to 

come get a car that was improperly parked. 

— ae Just as the tow truck arrived, the owner of 

the car came out. A car owner who is pre- 

ee, sent when the tow truck arrives must pay 

for the towing. Having no money with her, 

the owner had to give the driver her col- 
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Below Right — Taking time to get 
to know some of the students who 
live at Read Center, Cadet Officer 
Rowe eats dinner at the quad’s 
cafeteria, instead of her own dorm. 
The radio beside her is always with 
her on patrol. 

Left — Student Betty Ann Rowe 
does some research in the main li- 
brary, as she hopes to go to Law 
school. 

Bottom Left — Cadet Officer 
Rowe gives some directions to an 
IU visitor. Rowe’s duties include 
patrolling the campus and dorms, 
issuing tickets and helping people. 
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s the morning sun pours in the win- 

dow, the smell of fresh-roasted cof- 

fee and the soft strumming of folk 
music entices passersby — from business- 
men in three-piece suits to students in hik- 
ing boots — to stop in and read the morn- 
ing paper, study for a class or just talk with 
friends. 

The warm, rustic coffeehouse atmo- 
sphere has become increasingly popular 
for coffee-sippers to savor imported drinks, 
international menus and local entertain- 
ment. 

Bloomington is the home to many such 
coffeehouses. Coffee is the mainstay on all 
the coffee houses’ menus, but there the 
similarity ends. The atmosphere and the 
mood of each coffee house vary with the 
uniqueness and individuality of the coffee’s 
flavour. 

A remnant of the townhouses of Green- 
wich Village in the 1960's, Bloomington’s 
oldest existing coffee house is the Gather- 
ing Place in Dunkirk Square on Kirkwood 
Avenue. 

With rows of personalized coffee cups 
hanging from the ceiling, the Gathering 
Place serves its frequent customers their 
favorite drink — from Tibetan Tea to Bran- 
dy Mocha — in their favorite mug. 

The Gathering Place’s visitors — among 
them Jose Luis Borges, the famous Argen- 
tine poet — can also choose from a menu 
offering Eggs Wellington, Alaskan Snow- 
crab and even Bagelwiches. On the back of 
the menu a quote from Borges, who has his 
own chair for his Bloomington visits, reads: 
“The Gathering Place is like the Mississip- 
pi. It has rivers of good coffee.” 

Started by an IU archeologist as a place 
to get away from academia, The Runcible 
Spoon on East Sixth Street has become an 


fi 
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pr ER | 
“old home’ to visitors with native cafe cul- 
tures from Europe, South America and the 
Mediterranean. 

The coffee, including Turkish blends 
from the Mediterranean and Balkan re- 
gions, is roasted daily, using a locally 
unique process. Served outside on a 
tree-shaded patio or inside among Col- 
umbian coffee sacks, the coffee house’s fare 
includes three-egg omelettes done to order 
of firmness and freshly baked English muf- 
fins and bagels. 

Laced curtains, antiques, floral carpets, 
carved ceiling beams and classical music 
give the Magic Horn creperie on the cor- 
ner of Fourth and Dunn Streets a unique 
setting. The Grasshopper Crepe, a choco- 
late specialty with Creme de Menthe and 
Creme de Cacao topped with whipped 
cream, is served with Columbian “Supre- 
mo” coffee, a special European blend. 

By far the most popular coffeehouse 
among students, is Kiva, housed under the 
Commons of the Indiana Memorial Union. 
Kiva is a delightful weekend coffeehouse 
which presents the best of local entertain- 
ment. 

Sponsored by Union Board, Kiva began 
as a mini-concert after football games in the 
early 1960's when folk music was king. 

Today, students sitting at adlelight 
tables with checkered OBE loth: and bas- 
kets of warm popcorn, listen to a wide vari- 
ety of local entertainment. Chosen in rigor- 
ous auditions, Kiva books folk singers and 
musicians, bag-pipe players and jugglers, 
blue grass singers and stand-up comics. 

With this good entertainment in a relax- 
ing atmosphere, Kiva has the enticing in- 
gredients that are luring a growing number 
of coffee-sippers to ee tise doors 
today. 28 





COFFEE 
HOUSES 


Opposite — For some people, solitude and the 
chance to catch up on a long-neglected book are the 
enticements that lure one into a coffeehouse. At the 
Gathering Place, 430 E. Kirkwood, on a sunny 
Saturday morning, alone woman takes time to read 
over a cup of cone. 

Above Left — Not all coffees are alike, and at some 
of the local Sy eecke ate the choices of exotic coffee 
beans is displayed for the scrutiny of the finicky 
java drinker. These bean jars are from the Runciple 
Spoon, 412 E. 6th Street. 





story Celina Spence 


photos Jeff Morehead 
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Top Left — A hot cup of coffee to warm the hands can be 
just the thing to make a cold day more bearable. 

Bottom Left — Students listen to a local group at the Kiva 
Coffeehouse in the Memorial Union. The Union Board 
sponsored Kiva books, through rigorous auditions, folk 
singers, musicians and other entertainers to perform on the 
weekends at Kiva. 

Below — A waitress serves two patrons at the Runcible 
Spoon, 412 E. Sixth. 

Left — A woman shares her yogurt with her son at a local 
coffeehouse. 
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hey were walking along the top of 

a ioe mound of grass-covered 

dirt. The young man chafed, anx- 
ious to finish the interview and be away to 
more important and glamourous things, 
things worthy of a journalist trained at Co- 
lumbia University — class of ’80. His inter- 
viewee was not a college graduate; in fact, 
had dropped out of high AGS in his senior 
year. But the old man had done extremely 
well; probably, thought the young reporter 
through no fault of his own. He chided 
himself mentally for the lapse into envy, 
certain that he, too, could be a millionaire 
at fifty, should he decide to do so. But the 
young man considered himself above such 
crass apirations. He wanted something to 
last, something to merit a bronze plaque, 
or even a bust, displayed in a prominent 
place at his alma mater. He wanted the 
Pulitzer Prize, and there was no way an 
afternoon wasted in rambling, meaningless 
conversation with an old man still clinging 
to memories and life could help bring this 
about; there was no earth-shaking story 
here, no human-interest appeal, no sub- 
stance for provoking tear-brimmed eyes. 
He'd been sent on this assignment merely 
to ee him something to do. But that was 
to be expected from a weekly rag like the 
Defender. It wouldn’t be long though. An 
old classmate had put in a word with a 
paper out in Fresno. Not much, but near 
enough to San Francisco to be attractive, 
and it was a daily paper. Deadline pressure 
every day, the kind of life he’d thrive on, he 
though, if he ever got the chance. “Just let 
him talk,” his editor had said, “we may use 
it as the feature piece in the special Black 
History insert next week.” Talk about 
what? All his friends at the nursing home? 
How nobody can beat him at checkers, 
Why, with all his money, he still lived in 
the ee he’d been raised in? All that was 


Al Wiggins is a graduate student with a 
Masters degree. He is currently in the de- 
partment of theatre. The illustration is a 
paper and graphite collage done by Robert 
B. Burnett, Jr. 





CHICKASAW 


PARK 


by Al Wiggins 


interesting about the old man, in the young 
reporter's opinion, was his money — the 
money he’d never get to spend because he 
was too old to enjoy any of the worthwhile 
things it could buy. Funny; the old man 
didn’t look anywhere near seventy-four. In 
his own way, he was quite dapper. Those 
shoes, mused the young man, must have 
cost a nice piece of change, and the wind- 
breaker hae like a London Fog. 

The old man stopped, hands in pockets, 
looking out over the park as though it was 
his own private garden. The reporter un- 
slung his recorder, hoping for at least one 
Golden Moment, the kind he’d been told 
journalists dream of, but seldom get. He'd 


tinued. “Across the road, beyond the ten- 
nis courts, are the swings we used to play 
on back when the park through our eyes 
was as big as the Sahara Desert.” Nice 
touch, thought the reporter. “The swings 
are all still now, all the Black kids are going 
to the white parks. That’s too bad, because 
there’s a lot of history hiding out here 
among the trees and leaves.” 

The reporter took his notebook from his 
pocket to write down the salient points in 
the old man’s narrative, wondering again 
how fifty-thousand people had derived any 
kind of equitable use or satisfaction from a | 
fifty-acre park. It was, he decided, an im- 
possibility. 


he reporter unslung his recorder, 
hoping for at least one Golden 


Moment... 


made sure to bring two-hour tapes, an hour 
each side. Might as well get started. He 
turned on the tape. “You can just say what- 
ever you want, Mister Steart. I'll write it 
up he I get back to the office.” 
Motioning to the young man to join him, 
the old man sat on the edge of the foodwall, 
legs stretched down the sloping side, and 
lit a cigarette. “I remember when they put 
this floodwall in Chickasaw,” he said, 
tenderly stroking the grass at his side. “We 
rode our bikes at full speed along the top of 
the mound, kicking up yellow-red dust and 
scattering the grass seed the construction 
company had planted. Summertime in 
Louisville, we used to sit up here and 
watch them play tennis. I used to play ten- 
nis, but I gave it up a long time ago; too 
much money.” The old man took off his 
jacket, laying it next to him. He looked off 
to the left, down to where the floodwall 
met the fence that bordered the refinery, 
seemingly hoping to see something of 
someone known only to him, then con- 


Something about the old man’s voice. It 
had changed, becoming almost melan- 
Some et, it was vibrant, forceful, even 
you i “Just past the swings, the ground 
slopes off sharply, plunging down to the 
Ohio River.” Not bad. “Many’s the time 
we swam in that big stretch of muddy water | 
where some of us Aad lying to Mom- 
ma about where we'd been, and getting the 
cowboy pee beat out of us for scaring her 
half to death.” Might have to delete that. 

The old man’s eyes were shining. “Back 
up a ways from where we used to swim is 
es Lovers Lane winds down along the 
river bank, half-hidden in the summertime 
by the dense ae the white Parks De- 
partment workers wouldn't cut because 
they was scared some nigger would leave | 
them laying there. Boy, you talking about | 
busy! Lovers Lane used to look like White | 
Castle on Saturday night after a dance at 
the Labor Temple!” Quaint; nostalgic. “I 
mean, they was steady goin’ in and out, in 
and out.” The reporter winced, the old 


continued on page 232 | 
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man had thrown grammar to the winds. 
“When I got older, I went down there, too. 
“Course, the first time I tried to go down 
Lovers Lane I got in serious trouble. I — 
aw, never mind! Shoot, I get talkin’ some- 
times and don’t know how to stop. Musta 
got it from my brother; they used to call 
im ‘mouth’ in high school. Anyhow, just 
up the road from tennis courts — did I sa 
this before?” The reporter shook his head. 
“There's a traffic circle, just a little drop 
where people can go in and unload their 
askets and stuff. My brother got 


| arrested one time for riding his bike around 
| that loop, the wrong way.” The ESP 


| grimaced, glad he hadn't opted for 


road- 


| cast journalism; this would never do. “Only 
| reason we was over there was ‘cause we 
| lived right across the street. Anyhow, this 
| old colored cop was down there, sittin’ on 
| the lodge steps.” The old man waved his 
| arm toward a brick building across from the 
| traffic circle, is a bare flagpole resembling a 


broad drumstick from some forgotten h‘gh 


whimsical narrative. “You mentioned a 
lodge, Mister Stewart?” 

The old man grinned boyishly, white 
teeth gleaming against his bronzed unlined 
face. “Oh yeah, the lodge. There used to be 
this recreation building they called the 
lodge, where everybody would have all 
their dances in the summertime. I liked 
that old place! It had screens all around, 
and a veranda. We used to sneak in and 
watch the couples doin’ the dirty boogie. 
That was a dance! Way folks dance today, 
it’s all lips and no hips. But back then, man, 
them people knew what to do! The lodge 
burned down my junior year in high 
school. They put that new brick one u 
where the old one used to be, but it wasn t 
nothin’ like it; smelled like cement and pee 
all the time. Never did go there much.” 
The old man’s voice was sad and hushed, 
like a mourner at a family funeral. Perking 
up, he took some crumbs from a wax paper 
bag in a jacket pocket, and threw them 
down to the base of the floodwall, where 


hite cop says, ‘Mister Hawthorne 
we've got to take your son 


downtown. 


school band. “They used to send the col- 
ored cops down to Chickasaw to finish up 
enough time for retirement. Back in them 
days, the old man said with a sage nod, 
“colored cops couldn't arrest white people. 
Well, this old cop grabbed my brother, 
took his bike, and called a squad car. Pretty 
soon, here come this black cop car with two 
white cops in it. They put my brother in the 
back seat, and I took his bike and ran home 
to tell Daddy. They was just pullin’ up 
when I got there, and one of the white cops 
got out of the car. Daddy had seen the cop 
car through the window. White cop says, 
‘Mister Hawthorne, we ve got to take your 
son downtown.’ Daddy lool in the back, 
sees my brother and says, “What did he do, 
officer?’ The white cop told him about 
ridin’ the bike around the circle, and how 
the old colored cop wanted to arrest him. 
Daddy opened the car door, and told my 
brother to get out and go on in the house. 
The white cops didn’t say nothin’, just kin- 
da smiled, but the old colored cop got real 
mad, talkin’ ‘bout what all he would do. 
Daddy never did take too kindly to cussin’, 
said it was the mark of an uncivilized hu- 
man being. Anyhow, Daddy looked at the 
old colored cop a long time, real hard, and 
said, ‘If anybody goes to jail, it’ll be me, not 
my fourteen year-old son. And believe me, 
officer, when I go, it will be for somethin 
other that riding a bicycle in a Hees 
park.’ The white cops told the old colored 
to Ae back in the car, and they drove 
oft. Daddy went on back in the house and 
started readin’ his book again.” 
In spite of himself, the young reporter 
was becoming engrossed in the old man’s 





some sparrows were flitting about in search 
of roids “The old concession stand is still 
there. “See it, down in the corner at the 
parking lot behind the lodge? That thing 
must be old as dirt. Bet they made a million 
dollars in the summertime, ‘specially on 
Labor Day weekend, when every Black 
face in Louisville was down here. You ain’t 
seen a Labor Day ‘less you seen one back 
then.” 

Anxious to maintain the flow, the young 
reporter asked, “What was it like, Mister 
Stewart?” 

Smiling, his voice sounding far away, the 
old man said, “Negoes — eine me, Black 
folks — wall to wall; babies mothers, young 
girls, young boys, old women, old men, 
chicken, barbecue, potato salad, music, 
cards, softball, whiskey, beer, wine, and 
God knows, a bunch of love! Some people 

et embarrassed when folks talk about 
ae not me. Chief, if I coulda got hold to 
some love every time my ass was kicked, 
I'd be a much better person today.” Prob- 
ably could be left in, it’s not gratuitous; put 
an asterisk there. “People talk bout every- 
thing but love; it ain't hip to talk ‘bout love. 
Like your momma didn t love you she was 
just a compassionate person. I tell my 
momma somethin’ like that — rest her soul 
—and I be lookin’ for my face; she be done 
slapped it off. But back in them days, we 
were eager to be loved, ready for it, beggin’ 
for it. And we know the only place we could 
get it was from each other, so we gave it, 
and we took it — some more than others. 
But it all balanced out.” That’s good! “I look 
around at some of the people who were 
growin up when I was growin’ up, and 


some younger ones, too. They was loved, 
and you can tell it. Oh, we got our butts 
skinned, and regular, but we was loved. 
Not the kind of crap you see so much of 
nowadays, where the kids are tellin’ their 
parents “You don’t know how to relate!’ I 
always thought there was somethin’ wrong 
with a grown man or woman tryin’ to talk to 
a kid like he was on their level.” The old 
man snatched up a handful of grass, throw- 
ing each blade methodically back over his 
head. “Just don’t make sense. How a fif- 
teen year-old girl gonna know what a forty 
year-old woman is talkin’ "bout? Ain’t no 
way! ‘Specially any lip! Hell, I been in 
schools here lately where they actually 
have armed guards — you hear me? Armed 
pete patrollin’ the halls like it’s some 
inda San Quentin or somethin!” 

The old man was straying from the sub- 
ject, and the reporter wanted to interrupt, 
but feared throwing him off his stride, 
thereby missing a possible moment. He let 
the old man ramble on, keeping an eye on 
the tape and the time. 

“When I was at Central High, and any of | 
my class will tell you the same thing, we 
didn’t need no guards. If you was late get- 
tin’ to class, you went to the office. If you 
was out on the street durin’ school hours, 
the colored cops picked you up and 
brought you in. Ah when your parents 
found out, it was ‘Nearer my God to Thee!’ 
We had a bunch of serious teachers at Cen- 
tral, they wanted us to learn. They'd work 
with you forever, if you really tried. But 
don’t ever try to bullshit "em, they'd dro 

our ass ina hurry!” The old man hesitated. 
“Where was I?” 

“You were talking about school.” 

“Oh, yeah. I think parents these days are 
too worried ‘bout heuer their children 
like em. Shoot! What difference it make? 
te got to feed the little criminal, any- 
way! Why not do the kid some good; give 
him a sense of decency, discipline, an 
values, but most of all, a sense of fear.” 

“Fear?” 

“Sure! If you put a loaded gun to your 
head and pull the trigger, you know that 
gun is gonna blow your brains out. Same 
with kids. If more parents acted like loaded 
guns, there’d be a lot fewer kids stuck off in 
prisons, there'd be a whole lot more col- 
ored kids who know how to read, write, 
and count. When I say loaded gun, I’m 
talkin’ bout ready, willing, and extremely 
able to powder that kid’s butt when he or 
she gets the least little bit outta line.” 

The reporter glanced at his watch; time 
to wind it up. “Mister Stewart, about 
Chickasaw Park. Why is it so important to 
you now, when hardly anybody uses it, and 
the city is seriously thinking about closing 
it for good?” 

The old man was somewhere else. 
“Where was I?” 

“Chickasaw Park.” 

“Chickasaw Park, that’s right. I guess all 
I can really say ‘bout Chickasaw is this: I 
wish colored — I mean, Black — people 
could be like they was thirty-five years ago, 
when Chickasaw Park was so important to 








‘em. So much pride, so much together- 
ness, so much love.” 

Curious, the reporter said, “I notice 
your grammar changed once you really got 
into what you were saying.” 

“Yeah, I guess it did.” 

“Why is that?” 

“Don't know. That mean you can’t use 
the interview?” 

“Of course not Mister Stewart. Just a few 
minor changes, and —” 

“Change it?” 

“Yes, but only where certain verbs —” 

“For what?” 

“For benefit of our readers.” 

“Who gonna be readin’ it?” 

“Black residents of Louisville.” 

“Then what you gotta change it for?” 

Patiently, the young reporter began to 
explain. “You see, the English language is 
probably the hardest language in existence 
to relate to written form. In newspaper 
writing, we have to be aware of structure, 
especially with regard to syntax and gram- 
matical correctness. This is doubly true for 
a publication like the Defender, which 
serves a goodly number of people who rely 
on certain basic principles. For them, ev- 
erything we write must be structured 


roperly. 
: the old man looked away. “son, we bet- 
ter forget ‘bout puttin’ it in the paper.” 

Embarrassed, the young man tried to 
apologize. “I'm sorry if I've wasted your 
time, Mister Stewart, but ...” 

“No son, you didn't waste my time, but I 
always thought the Defender was a Black 
paper.” 

Miffed, the young man turned off the 
recorder. “It is, Mister Stewart, but lan- 
guage is universal. We can't run —’ 

The old man swung round to face him, 
eyes bright. “Oh is that right?” 

“What I mean’ is, there are just some 
things we can't print as-is, no matter how 
much we like the person or the story. The 
image of the paper demands that we ...” 

Tears welled up in the old man’s eyes; 
his voice was hoarse with emotion. “Well, 
thank you for that! Thank you on behalf of 
all colored folks who used Chickasaw Park 
before you were born; thank you for all the 
tired old women who sweated over hot 
stoves and hot irons all day tryin’ to get 
somethin’ together for their family to eat 
and wear on a special day like Labor Day; 
thank you for all snotty-nosed kids who 
didn’t grow up to be what you are, who 
didn’t forget all the ungrammatical love 
they got each and every day; thank you for 
the proud Black men, tired and old before 
their time, who poured a lot of the iron and 
steel in death-trap foundries for cars just 
like yours, and felt guilty on paydays when 
they d sneak and but a pint of Old Crow 
when they cashed the check.” Tears 
streamed down the brown cheeks, causing 
the reporter to turn away, but the old man 
continued as if driven. “Thank you for all 
the beautiful young Black women who nev- 
er stopped dreamin’ and hopin’ and wishin’ 
for a tomorrow they knew they'd never see, 
but you would, and kept those hopes and 


dreams alive, sittin’ in little neighborhood 
bars squeezin’ drinks, wearin’ that pitiful 
little sweat-stained dress hidden so loving- 
ly in the closet all week and brought out on 
Saturday night, too proud to hide those 
paneled fingernails, too practical to shave 
her underarms, too tired to hear the whis- 
pers of the uninformed, too selfless to be 
angry when she has to go home early and 
pick up the baby from next door; and thank 
you for all the people who knew, way back 
then, that love is somethin’ to be done, not 
spelled or pronounced.” 

Steeling himself in the sudden silence, the 
young man turned back around. “You're 
crying, Mister Stewart; are you all right?” 

The old man ran a sleeve over his face, 
but the tears continued. “No, son, I’m not 
— that’s a lie; I am cryin’. Don’t worry 
‘bout it, I’m not about to have no stroke or 
nothin’. I just feel good.” 

With the rapier-like thrust of a good 
journalist, the young man asked, “Why are 
you ae if you feel good?”, and turned 
the recorder back on. 

Gazing out toward the river, hidden be- 
hind a ant row of trees, the old man 
said, softly, “You ask me why, and I sup- 
pose I could give you a flip answer, but I’m 
thinkin’ you've had enough of them, so I'll 
tell you straight. I’m cryin’ because once, a 
long time ago-when little girls were inside 
when the street lights came on, when Cen- 
tral Highs’ Mixed Chorus was invited 


wish colored — I mean, Black — 
people could be like they was 35 years 


ago. 


around to white schools to sing and be ex- 
amined, when holding hands was serious 
business for a boy and girl of sixteen, when 
the Globetrotters were the only team a boy 
from Central could hope to join, when 
friendship was an extraordinary thing, 
when eleven o'clock was too late to be com- 
in’ in — I was loved. I was loved then, son, 
and I can’t go back. That’s why I’m cryin’. I 
cain't never go back.” 

After a few moments, the reporter 
turned off the recorder and scrambled to 
his feet. “Thanks for talking to me. I’m 
sorry, but I’ve got to get back now. Can I 
give you a ride over to your house?” 

The brown eyes seemed to look right 
through him as the old man replied, 
“What? Oh, that’s all right; you go on back 
to your office. I know you got a lotta work to 
do. Don’t worry ‘bout me, son, I’m gonna 
sit here a little while longer. I'll be all right. 
I got a lotta friends here, son, a lotta 
friends ...” 

The reporter hurried back along the 
floodwall to his car, parked on the grass 
next to the rotting picnic table, thinking, 
“Look out, Fresno! Here I come!” He had 
his Golden Moment. 22 
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MEMORY 


anuary 5, 1980. 

A group of a half dozen, we set out on 

a mission. Marching single file, boots 

not fitting the prints of my comrades, 
I fell out of step. Sexually obsessed and 
thoroughly frustrated, pimply adolesc- 
ence, swollen pituitaries secreting be- 
wildering, problematic chemicals, we 
trudged onward. The snow was ankle- 
deep, and sparkled as if encrusted with 
rhinestones. We marched in the jungles 
and rice paddies of Viet Nam, but slung 
over their shoulders were M-16s, not flexi- 
ble flyer sleds. I fell out of step. 

I fell out of step as we entered a clearing 
that opened and led up to the summit of the 
slopes. I turned and walked in the opposite 
direction that my bootprints indicated, and 
my eyes followed the steps of our path until 
it became indistinct in the white glare and 
vanished into the shadowed darkness of the 
woods. Then turning, swiveling about-face 
and trudging on, I gloried in the freedom of 
the day. 

It was a moment of inexplicable fear, 
accompanied by a twinge of guilt, trans- 
cended by an individual sense of identit 
and youthful exhiliration, though I didnt 
bother to think of it in those terms then. I 
lived securely in Midwestern middle class 
America and Viet Nam existed only in the 
newspapers and on television. Why Viet 
Nam was in my thoughts that day seems 
odd to me now, because it was not sup- 
posed to be. Viet Nam should have been 
thousands and thousand of miles away from 
that winter Midwestern scene, as it geo- 
graphically was, not in the heart and mind 
of a pre-pubescent juvenile who was at- 
tempting to come to grips with the reality and 
responsibility of intruding into manhood, 
and was out on perhaps the last of his child- 
hood adventures. No I wasn’t to trouble 
myself over Viet Nam — after all I was 
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going to college and would be safe; no need 
to worry. 

And so the topic of discussion, as we 
mounted our flexible flyers, was a certain 
cheerleader’s anatomy, which we alluded 
to with topographic analogies. Then, with 
an unfathomable sense of challenge, digni- 
ty and pride, we launched off like deter- 
mined sperm, with no other reason or pur- 
pose that to be the first to reach the bottom 
of the hill, the valley of our metaphorical 
goddess. 

January 23, 1980 

American Film Culture 1-295 had just 
concluded the evening's documentary file 
— Hearts and Minds — when I realized I 


of making our University men stand at 
erect attention. Unfortunately, I was soon 
to discover that this was a premature 
ejaculation. 

President Carter gave the State of the 
Union Address. After he was finished, I 
went to the nearest bathroom, took a seat, 
and scribbled this graffitti on the wall: 
The state of the union is in duress 
Charlie’s Angels are getting undressed 
President Carter is just a ham 
The State of the Union? Who gives a Damn! 

When I was a freshman in high school, 
President Nixon announced that it would 
be no longer necessary for young men to 
register with the government for military 


iet Nam should have been thousands 
of miles away from that Midwestern 


scene. 


would have to hurry to get to a television in 
time to hear President Carter’s State of the 
Union Address. I shuffled with the crowd 
out of the auditorium in Ballantine Hall, 
blew my nose, tucked my chin, and was off 
in an all-out sprint. 

Telecommunications Majors call it the 
Union’s TV Room. HPER Majors properly 
refer to it as the Trophy Room. ROTC Ma- 
jors might entitle it the Reserve Recruit- 
ment Room, their tongues drooling as Far- 
rah Fawcett wiggles across the screen, her 
body an example of what they would call 
“U.S.D.A. prime choice”. When I had the 
audacity to facetiously ask, “What do you 
think of the state of the Union?”, the fellow 
standing next to me identified himself as an 
Anatomy major. He sneered, and with 
complete contempt stated, “Farrah’s pec- 
toral majors are the major interest at the 
moment. Recognizing a superior, I sa- 
luted and barked, “Excuse me, Sir!” As an 
English Major, my mind erupted with the 
ironic thought that only F ee was capable 


service. Therefore, I was never a proud 
possessor of a draft card. On the television 
and in the newspapers I had seen many 
proud young men es eee the dan- 
gers of this highly flammable government 
document. I assumed the new issues would 
be fireproof. 

Before graduating from high school, I 
had read Civil Disobedience by Thoreau, 
and, like Gandhi and King, I was deeply 
impressed. Undoubtedly there would be 
meek attempts made at organizing mass 
demonstrations, but if the spectacle I'd 
witnessed at the Student Union was any 
indication of the temper of what Tom 
Wolfe has dubbed “the me generation,” 
there was no question in my mind that 
these efforts would meet with failure. Love 
beads, long hair, peace symbols, and flow- 
er children’s embroidered, patchworked 
flair denims have been replaced by 14k 
gold unisex necklaces, the fluffy disco hair- 
style, the Izod LaCoste alligator status 
symbol, and designer jeans. Near the point 
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of extinction during the sixties, fraternities 
and sororities now turn away applicants. 
The Business School churns out IBM and 
ITT cogs in record numbers. Commodity 
fetishism has produced such items as the 
Pet Rock and Edible Underwear. Student 
elections have degenerated to the level of 
national politics, and People’s Park has 
been sterilized (sic). With the common de- 
nominator being apathy, and with cynicism 
on the left, I attempt to remain an idealist, 
despite the pain, sustained by the image of 
Thoreau, the proud individual. 

January 24, 1980. 

Convinced that picking up a government 


| pen is the symbolic moral equivalent of 


| taking an M-16 in hand, I head into campus 


to see the circus. I remember a fellow with 


| a megaphone, surrounded ie flag-waving 


| zombies, shouting support for draft a 
istration, intermittently denouncing hec 


| lers as communist sympathizers. I remem- 
‘ber whispering in his ear, “If only you and 


munism and applauded the virtues of capi- 
talism to the de ight of the audience. When 
Alex stated that, “I have read the complete 
works of Marx: unfortunately,” the audi- 
ence exploded with laughter. I found the 
audience more interesting than Alex. 
When the microphone was opened to the 
audience for questions, I asked, “Mr. 
Ginzburg; In expressing the horror you 
witnessed during your recent visit to Cam- 
bodia, you neglected to mention that this 
deplorable situation is direct result of 
American foreign policy. With the pres- 
idential election upcoming, many candi- 
dates are calling for increased spending for 
military hardware, and for a reinstatement 
of the draft. As a human rights advocate, do 
you believe that this is the proper policy for 
America to pursue?” 

As the interpreter smiled and translated 
my question, I attempted to anticipate 
Alex’s response. I assumed that Alex would 
recognize that I was aligning myself with 


have read the complete works of Marx: 


unfortunately 


your militaristic constituency would indi- 


vidually conform to your own ideological 
dogmatism, there would be no need to 
force others to pick up the pen that is wait- 
ing for you at the Re peace offices.” 
I remember a headache, temporary deaf- 
ness, a large megaphone, “commie fag- 
got,” and American flags swirling about my 
head. 

February 10, 1980. 

When it was announced that only 18-20 


_ year olds would be required to register, 
_ and when it was hinted that congress would 


only require males to register, the energy 


| on campus was factionalized. 


April 16, 1980. 
“Twenty years as a human rights activists 


| have earned Soviet dissident Alexander 


Ginzburg nine years in prison camps, the 
loss of his Soviet citizenship and exile in the 
West.” (IDS) 

I decided to hear what Alex had to say. 
Early in the lecture Alex mentioned that 
with the help of Amnesty International he 
had recently visited Cambodia and was 
Suerte at the appalling situation and sug- 
gested we pick up pamphlets on our way 
out the door. Alex also condemned the 
Soviet intervention in Afghanistan. Ap- 
plause. The CIA supplied Alex with a top- 
notch interpreter, and in the course of the 
lecture, he condemened the evils of com- 
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him in that I was proclaiming that I dis- 
agreed with my government’s ideology and 
was outraged by the senseless genocide 
which continues to this day in Southeast 
Asia in the form of millions of starving 
refugees. This in the name of “Peace, 
Prosperity and Freedom.” What I was 
asking of Alex, was to recognize that Amer- 
ica is not the benevolent saviour of the 
world, though he and the audience might 
like to believe in that image. Alex dis- 
appointed me. Perhaps nine years in pris- 
on had warped his thinking or maybe, 
under his present circumstances (owing 
the U.S. government a favor) he had for- 
feited the ability to criticize the United 
States. His response went something like 
this; “Ifyou strap on a gun, you are sending 
out signals. You are telling them (apparent- 
ly Russian Officials) that they shouldn't 
attack you. (applause — what this had to do 
with American imperialism in Viet Nam 
and Cambodia, or for that matter the possi- 
bility of intervention in Afghanistan, I 
don’t know). Fortunately, America has 
learned not to use them (did he mean nu- 
clear weapons, and if so was he referring to 
Hiroshima or Nagasaki? And at this point 
Alex felt it necessary to personally insult 
me). That's the way I see it. It might not be 
good enough for you. (applause and laugh- 
ter).” I threw my hands up in disgust. 





Afterall, who was I to disagree with Alexan- 
der Ginzburg. 

Did the audience not recognize the 
absurd hypocrisy of advocating human 
rights on the one hand, and the building of 
implements of death and destruction on 
the other. The audience wanting so des- 
perately to believe in the righteousness of 
America, was easily misled by the Soviet 
human rights advocate who had escaped 
the tyranny and hellish oppression of the 
evil element Russia, with the help of our 
divine angels of mercy. And suddenly ev- 
erything clicked. The cold war rhetoric was 
still with us today, the clear-cut black and 
white, good versus evil distinctions were 
bred by the very same people advocating 
human rights. Mr. Ginzburg, like Mr. 
born-again Carter, and the distinguished 
tuxedoed gentlemen of the world would 
gladly send me into the open arms of death, 
a sniveling pubescent juvenile, a flexible 
flyer sled slung over my shoulder, racing 
down a hill, like dutiful sperm, to sow the 
seeds of America’s metaphorical goddess 
— Freedom. 58 
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Being 
Lucky 


erman B Wells, a grandfather of 
sorts to Indiana University, 
published his memiors in the fall 
of 1980. The 493-page book is his 
‘bh tion of IU. Wells worked on the 
ook for about three years in order to 
provide, “for the future history student 
when I'm not around.” 

Chancellor Wells said he named the 
book, “Being Lucky,” because he feels he 
has been fortunate throughout his [U 
career. 

Wells received his B.S. degree from IU 
in business in 1924 and then a Masters of 
Arts degree in economics in 1927. He 
taught classes until 1937 when he became 
University President for the next 25 years. 
Wells retired in 1962 and has been 
Chancellor of the University for the past 
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Super season 


not to be. 


IU’s defense shuts down 
opponents 


his was to be the season when the 

Indiana University football team 

firmly entrenched itself in the up- 
per echelon of the Big Ten along with 
Michigan and Ohio State. 

But it was not to be. 

True, coach Lee Corso’s Hoosiers had 
posted their second successive winnin 
season with a 6-5 record. But that eee 

aled compared to the pen expectations 
2 the team at the start of the year. 

After all, the Hoosiers had come off their 
first winning season in 11 years when they 
were 8-4 in 1979 which culminated with an 
unbelievable 38-37 victory over Brigham 
Young in the Holiday Bowl at San Diego. 

Most of the key players form that squad 
returned including senior quarterback Tim 
Clifford, who was awarded the Silver Foot- 
ball Trophy from the Chicago Tribune as 
the Big Ten’s most Valuable Player in 1979. 

The defense was led by Junior corner- 
back Tim Wilbur. In just two seasons Wil- 
bur was already Indiana's all-time leading 
interceptor with 14. 

The Hoosiers opened the season against 
Iowa and were greeted by the largest 
home-opening crowd since Corso’s first 
season in 1973. But the 50,173 fans were in 
for a major disappointment. 

Iowa came onto the field with a burning 
vengeance remembering the 1979 opener 
when the Hawkeyes were leading the 
Hoosiers, 26-3 at halftime, only to lose 30- 
26. 

The IU fans expected an offensive dis- 
play by the Hoosiers only to be lulled to 
sleep by ineffectiveness of Clifford and 
company. Clifford completed 15-33 passes 
for 205 yards, but threw two interceptions. 
Meanwhile, Iowa tailback Jeff Brown ran 
for 176 yards in 31 carries to lead the Hawk- 
eyes to a 16-7 victory. 

So the Hoosiers spent the next week 
Engaging in a pre-season stretch, Brent Tisdale, a 


senior defensive tackle, limbers up on Memorial field 
the week before the season opener against Iowa. 


Bruce Martin 


trying to regroup in time for their first road 
game at annie 

By the end of the week Corso believed 
his team was ready to meet Kentucky at 
sold-out Commonwealth Stadium in Lex- 
ington. This was a chiller that would have 
made any IU or UK basketball fanatic 
proud of a football game. 

After the Wildcats jumped ahead 14-3 in 
the first quarter, Wilbur returned a punt 
79 yards for a touchdown to narrow the 
deficit to 14-10. Wilbur made two intercep- 
tions returning one for a touchdown as 


I 


the Hoosiers built up a 30-14 lead with 9:14 
left in the game. 

But the Wildcats scored 16 points in the 
last 2:30 of the game to knot the score at 30. 

The game may have ended in a tie, but 
the coaches son, IU senior split end Steve 
Corso craddled a 27-yard pass from Clifford 
for the decisive touchdown with 18 seconds 
left in the game. The Hoosiers had their 
first victory in thrilling fashion by a 36-30 
score. 

The next week the Hoosiers travelled to 
the Land of Coors beer, Rockie Mountain 
Highs and the woeful Colorado Buffaloes in 
magnificient Boulder. 

Of the 40,129 fans who came out to 
watch Coach Chuck Fairbanks’ pathetic 
crew, they saw the biggest Hoosier offen- 
sive explosion in recent memory as the 
Hoosiers stampeded the Buffaloes, 49-7. 
In the process, the Hoosiers broke four IU 
records and tied four others. 

The Hoosiers led 35-0 at halftime after 
Clifford and IU senior flanker Nate “Dr. 


Deep” Lundy connected on touchdown 
passes of 75, 74, and 43 yards, a new IU rec- 
ord. Clifford passes for 345 yards, tying 
Bob Hoernschneyer’s single game record 
set in 1943. 

After the Colorado bombardment came 
a meeting with Duke at Memorial Sta- 
dium. Many of the Hoosiers looked at this 
game like a six-year-old looks at a big 
luscious lolley-pop. 
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And in the first half the Hoosiers were | 
satisfying their gridiron appetite by surg- | 


ing to a 17-0 lead. 


U had just come off their first 
winning season in 11 years 


The Blue Devils put a scare into the 
Hoosiers as they closed the gap to 24-21 
with 7:56 left in the game. But an intercep- 
tion by IU junior linebacker Marlin Evans, 
and an ensuing touchdown by IU senior 
tailback Mike Harkrader gave the Hoosiers 
a 31-21 victory. 

The 43,120 fans saw IU senior tailback 
Lonnie Johnson run for 211 yards tying the 
single game record set by Courtney Snyder 


in 1975. 
A greeted the Hoosiers for the Wis- 
consin game. The fans were treat- 
ated to the Hoosier’s first all-around per- 
formance of the year as IU shutout the 
Badgers 24-0. An inspired Hoosier defense 
sacked Wisconsin seven times for a total 
loss of 33 yards. 
“We worked hard this week on the de- 
fense preventing the big play,’ Corso said. 
“This is the second straight shutout over 
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homecoming crowd of 51,029 
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continued from page 241 

Wisconsin. Any time you shutout a Big Ten 
team twice in a row the team is going in 
well prepared and is executing with great 
efficiency.” 

Clifford completed 17 of 25 for 186 yards 
and two touchdowns. It was the tenth con- 
secutive game Clifford had thrown for a 
touchdown pass. 

The Hoosiers travelled to Columbus, 
Ohio to face the Ohio State Buckeyes in a 
key Big Ten game. The Hoosiers had a 4-1 
record, identical to the one they had last 
year before they were soundly whipped 
47-6 by the Bene 

But this year was different. Many of the 
Hoosiers were native Ohioans and this was 
their moment to show Buckeye fans that 
Hoosiers can play more than just basket- 
ball. For Clifford and Harkrader, this was 
the last time they would play in their native 
state as collegians. 

The Hoosiers matched the powerful 
Buckeyes for most of the game. But the 
Buckeye running game, led by tailback 
Calvin Murray’s 224 yards, proved to be 
too much for the Hoosiers to contain. 

The Buckeyes and Hoosiers each scored 
on their first two possessions in the first 
quarter. But Ohio State took the lead for 
good when tailback Jim Gayle scored on a 
20-yard run with 11:39 left in the half. 

The Buckeyes scored two more times to 
take a 27-10 lead before the Hoosiers 
closed the scoring gap, when Johnson ran 
two yards for a touchdown. 

Ohio State collected 405 yards rushing 
compared to IU’s 171. 

Harkrader accounted for 117 of those 
yards in his finest game of the season. He 
also became the seventh Big Ten player in 
history to rush for over 3,000 yards with 
3,004. 

“We have nothing to be ashamed of,” 
Corso said. “This was a football game be- 
tween two outstanding football teams, and 
I'm proud of the way we played. This was a 
very sharp Ohio State team. We stuck it to 
them a couple of times but that wasn’t 
enough. 

“Nobody in the Big Ten had scored on 
them before us. I just thought I’d mention 
that,” Corso said. 

One could assume that if the Hoosiers 
played so well against Ohio State, they 
would surely bury Northwestern — a team 
that had not won in 16 straight games. 
A orward to the Michigan game an 

forgot all about the Wildcats. 
Northwestern decided to remind the 
Hoosiers that they can play football and ran 
past the sleepy IU defense for a 17-7 half- 
time lead. 

After some vocal encouragement in the 
lockeroom by Corso, the Hoosiers re- 
sponded in the second half with 21 points 
and ended the Wildcats’ dream of a victory, 
35-20. The game no longer was the main 
attraction as the San Diego chicken enter- 
tained the fans more than the combatants. 

Then came the game most Hoosier fans 
had awaited for a Fal year — Michigan. 

The painful memory of the 1979 game 
still lingered. In that game, the Hoosiers 
had fought back to tie Michigan at 21 with 
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less than a minute to play before over 
104,000 fans at Ann Arbor. 

But the Hoosiers lost that game on the 
final play when Michigan quarterback John 
Wangler hit wide receiver Anthony Carter 
on a 45-yard touchdown pass. 

The Hoosiers vowed they would get re- 
venge. Corso closed all practices for this 
game and instructed his players not to 
speak to the press. On game day, 52,071 
jammed into Memorial Stadium expecting 
to see an upset. 

What the IU fans saw was upsetting. 
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With only 4:25 seconds gone in the first 
quarter the Wolverines already were win- 
ning 14-0. At halftime the score was 21-0 
and many of IU’s fans muttered rhetorical- 
ly, “Corso closed practice for this?” 

The Hoosiers never did score as they lost 
35-0. 

Corso stated the obvious when he said, 
“It was obvious that Michigan was the bet- 
ter team today. All facets of their game 
were excellent. 

“We dug ourselves into a hole early and 
could not get untracked. They beat us in 
every way. 

The next week was a continuation of the 
Hoosiers downfall. IU met Minnesota on a 
cold, gloomy, grey day in Minneapolis. 
The game was regionally televised by 
ABC. After the game many fans back home 
had wished they had found alternate enter- 
tainment on CBS and NBC as the Hooser 
offense was listless while the Gophers’ 
offense was not much better. 

The Gophers’ defense was the key as 
Minnesota sacked Hoosier quarterbacks 
four times for losses totalling 47 yards. One 
of the sacks sidelined Clifford for the rest of 
the day and IU lost 31-7. 

Minnesota had completed only 1-12 in 
third down conversions. 

The Hoosiers closed the home season on 
a cold, damp day at Memorial Stadium be- 
fore 38,128. The opponent was a much- 
improved Illinois team led by sensational 

uarterback Dave Wilson. Wilson had 
shattered the Big Ten single game passing 
record the previous week against Ohio 
State when he threw for 621 yards and six 
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touchdowns. 

Wilson was expected to pass against the 
Hoosiers and he did collecting 403 yards. 
But the Hoosiers outgained the Illini in 
rushing by a 264-116 margin. Lonnie John- 
son accounted for 237 of those yards as he 
set a new IU single game rushing record. 

The Hoosier running game helped Cor- 
so clinch his second successive winning 
season with a 26-24 victory. 

That set the stage for the Hoosiers’ regu- 
lar season finale at West Lafayette against 
Purdue. More than the Old Oaken Bucket 
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was at stake in this game. The Hoosiers had 
been informed by the Peach Bowl commit- 
tee that if they defeated Purdue, an invita- 
tion to appear in the January 2 bowl game 
would be theirs. 

The Hoosiers took heed to that state- 
ment and put together their best all- 
around game of the year. But it was one 
point short. Purdue reclaimed the Bucket 
with a 24-23 victory in one of the most 
exciting Big Ten game of the season before 
71,629 fans — the largest crowd ever to 
witness a football game in the state of In- 
diana. 

After the Hoosiers led 10-3 at halftime, 
the Boilermakers fought back to take the 
lead at 24-17 behind the superb passing of 
quarterback Mark Herrmann. 

The Hoosiers, however, did not give up 
as Clifford hit Steve Corso ona fourth down 
pass in the end zone with 17 seconds left to 
pull the Hoosiers to a 24-23 deficit. But a 

ass for a two-point conversion was batted 
aa by Purdue linebacker Mike Marks 
preserving the victory for Purdue. 

“T don't think, in my 20 years of 
coaching, that I’ve ever had a team play 
like that,” Corso said. “That’s as good as we 
can play.” 

So the Hoosiers ended the season at 6-5 
— a good season by IU football standards. 
Clifford was named the team’s most valu- 
able player for the second year in a row and 
Johnson led the team in rushing with 1108 
yards. Both players are gone now. And the 
memories ot what the 1980 season could 
have been will still linger in many 
memories. 9° 
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1980 Indiana University Football Team 


Below — Row 1: (left to right) Al Carpenter, Brent Tisdale, Al Darring, 
Tim Clifford, Lonnie Johnson, Gerald Michko, Dave Harangody, Mike 
Harkrader, Terry Galloway, Jerry Bowers, Chuck Alexander, Gerhard 
Ahting, Lucky Wallace, Kevin Speer, John Taylor, Jeff Goldin, Eric 
DeBord, Terry Tallen, Marty Young, Kevin Kelooe. Steve Corso, Mike 


Otto. 

Row 2: Kent Grider, Kevin Frye, George Milligan, Mark Smythe, Greg 
Brown, Mark Rodriguez, Dart Ramsey, Nate Lundy, Chad Huck, 
Denver Smith, Craig Walls, Steve Mitchell, Bob Taylor, Chris Burtis, 
Bob Stephenson, Chuck Gannon, Brett Andrews, Steve Tillery. 

Row 3: Jim Sakanich, Michael Angelo, Kevin Burke, Dave Weir, Kevin 
Kenley, Rod Walden, Jerry Lee, Greg Brooks, Steve Smith, Steve 
Moorman, Glen Brooks, Mike Marchewka, Mark Filburn, Pete Korel- 
mi Ahrens, Jeff Gedman, Mark Kaiser, Marc Longshore, Brian 
Tillery. 























Row 4: Duane Sizemore, Mark Sutor, Terry Brady, Tim Wilbur, Kevin 
Larrison, Mike Greenstein, Steve Heuser, Ken Ball, Marlin Evans, 
Jimmy Hunter, Jim Flake, John Kenning, Duff Adams, Kevin King, Cam 
Cameron, Al Christy, Tony Michalek. 

Row 5: John Christy, Lou Cristofoli, Steve Rohe, Rick Payne, Mike 
Kazanowski, Ed Swanson, Craig Kumerow, Rick Salvino, Brendan 
Dolan, Jeff Wieball, Bob Krause, Doug McCoy, Tim Dugan, Steve 
English, Doug Swoalfords Chris Dezelan, Tom Van Dyke. 

Row 6: Jack Walsh, Tom Walsh, Mike Guinan, Don Geisler, Mark 
Weiler, Scott McNabb, John Roggeman, Bob Swinehart, Rob Harkrad- 
er, George Gia , Dennis Mills, Curtis Hill, Dave Zeoli, Den- 
nis Edwards, Terry Smith, Mike Budney, Jim Toulon, John Mineo. 
Row 7: Glen Spinks, Len Kenebrew, John Boyd, Mike Rose, Graduate 
Assistants: Teff Phipps, Mel Patton, George Doehla, Greg McIntosh, 
Bob Tillery. Brian Lewis, trainer, Student Trainers: Roger Coin, Dee 
Andonov, Manny Ecommos, Rett Talbot, John Supp, Torg Tyner, Brad 
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Mishler, Mike Bass. Johnnie Salters, Mike Pendleton, Jim Weinberg. 
Row 8: Managers: Joe Pokorny, Larry Sakol, Dave McCauley, Mark 
Frushour, Dave Adkins, Sean Conley, Randy Arthur, Keith Robling, 
Brian Miller, Todd Marshall. Ray Shands, assistant coach; Morris 
Watts, assistant coach, Father James Higgins; Lee Corso, head coach; 
Gus Pachlis, assistant coach; Bill Doba, assistant coach; Trent Walters, 
assistant coach; Harold Mauro, assistant coach; Bob Otolski, assistant 
coach; Rich Coachys, assistant coach; Jim Shuck, administrative assis- 
tant; Bill Montgomery, strength coach; Ted Huber, part-time coach. 


Below — Mike Pendleton, sophomore cornerback on 
the IU football team, psyches himself up in the Memo- 
rial Stadium locker room before the IU-Illinois game 
on Nov. 15. 
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Larry Levin 


IU football coach Lee Corso and the varsity 
football team kneel for the traditional pre- 
game prayer in the Memorial Stadium locker 
room bere going out against Illinois. The 
Hoosiers went on to squeek by the Illini for a 
26-24 victory. 
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Above — Wildly thrashing pom- 
pons disguise the identities of 
enthusiastic pompon girls be- 
fore the 1U-Duke game on Oct. 


4. 

Right — Members of the foot- 
ball team take the field for the 
first time of the 1980 season 
against Iowa. The Hawkeyes 
stunned the Hoosiers, defeating 
them 16-7. 
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Larry Levin 


Above — Senior quarterback Tim 
Clifford leads the way through the 
traditional breakthrough in his 
last home opener of his collegiate 
career against Iowa. 

Left — Football players, blurred 
by a slow shutter speed rush on the 
field before the beginning of the 
IU-Duke game. 

















Hoosiers play monopoly with opponents 


n the heart of the Big Ten season, it 

began to look as if several college foot- 

ball teams were looking for ways to 
prevent the monopoly the Indiana Uni- 
versity football team had on the Midwest 
Defensive Player of the week award by the 
two national wire services. 

During a three week stretch, three dif- 
ferent Hoosier linebackers won the award 
three weeks in a row. 

It appeared that the only thing that could 
have stopped the IU linebackers was the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 1980. The Sher- 
man Act prevents monopolies and the 
Hoosier linebackers were monopolizing 
the awards. 

But ifany Midwestern football coach was 
going to file suit against IU, linebacker 
coach Gus Pachis would argue in defense of 
the Hoosier defense. He ie the distinc- 
tion of being the only coach in the country 
who had three of his linebackers win the 
award three weeks in a row. Junior Marlin 
Evans, senior Terry Tallen and junior 
Craig Walls won the honor for their per- 
formances against Duke, Wisconsin and 
Ohio State. 

Evans had 11 tackles, including four 
solos, and two interceptions totaling 33 
yards in the Hoosiers 31-21 win over 
Duke. That performance, which came one 
week after IU senior quarterback Tim Clif- 
ford won the Associated Press (AP) Mid- 
west Offensive Player of the Week award 
for his 345-yard, four touchdown perform- 
ance against Colorado, earned Evans the 
AP Midwest Defensive Player of the Week 
award. 

The next week, Tallen won the United 
Press International (UPI) Midwest defen- 
sive honor for his 11 tackles in the 
Hoosiers’ 24-0 homecoming win over Wis- 
consin. Finally, Walls had 22 tackles, in- 
cluding 11 solos, against Ohio State, earn- 
ing him the UPI honor. 

Ironically, when the season started both 
Tallen and Walls, the Hoosier defensive 
co-captains, were on the second unit. But 
when junior linebacker Kevin Kenley suf- 
fered a hip-pointer against Duke, Tallen 
was given the opportunity to start against 
Wisconsin. Then Tallen suffered a 





Praia ankle on the second play of the 
third quarter against the Badgers, giving 
Walls the starting job against Ohio State. 

Evans’ award did not surprise Pachis. 
But Tallen’s and Walls’ did. Tallen played 
half of the Wisconsin game and Walls’ 
effort came in IU’s 27-17 loss to Ohio State. 
Pachis, however, said all three deserved it. 

“They re playing well,” Pachis said dur- 
ing the season. “Everybody’s proud of the 
fact that the linebackers are getting the 
individual honors. It’s not everyday that 
you get that award at any particular uni- 
versity.” 

It was also not everyday when Pachis had 
the difficult job of deciding who would start 
when all three were healthy. But it was a 
pleasurable dilemma. 

Walls was incredulous when Pachis told 
him of the honor over the phone. He just 
wanted to Bey better against Ohio State 
than he did in 1979, when the Hoosiers 
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lost, 47-6. 

For Evans, the recognition motivated 
him to the point where he was pressing the 
other linebackers to see which one would 
win the honor twice in one season. None 
did, but he admitted that he was surprised 
with his selection, which coincided with 
him taking the Big Ten lead in intercep- 
tions at that time. And he gave a good deal 
of credit to Pachis. 

“T like the way Pachis coaches,” Evans 
said. “He knows what we can do and he 
doesn't push us too hard. On Mondays and 
Thursdays he lets us take it easy and get our 
strength back. He lets you make mistakes 
and corrects you. He shows you what to do 
but doesn’t put any pressure on you.” 32 

Bruce Martin 














t appeared that the 
only thing that could 
have stopped the IU 
defense was the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act. 
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Above — The Hoosier defen- 
sive line sets up in position 
against the Michigan offen- 
sive line on Nov. 1. Michigan 
won the game, 35-0. 
Above right — Senior line- 
backer Terry Tallen rests on 

_ the sideline during the Iowa 
game. The Indiana humidity 
combined with the Septem- 
ber heat on the articifical turf 

to make the season opener a 

_ real hot one. 

_ Right — Three IU defenders 

break up a Wisconsin pass 
play during the game on Oct. 

71.10 defeated the Badgers, 

24-0. 
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Above — Senior quarterback 
Tim Clifford prepares to fire 
away against Illinois on Nov. 
15. The pass was completed 
and part of a scoring drive 
that contributed to the 
Hoosier’s 26-24 victory 
against the Illini. 

Right — Lonnie Johnson, a 
senior tailback, leaves an IIli- 
nois defender behind as he 
scrambles for yardage in the 
Hoosier’s last home game of 


the season. Johnson was im- 
pressive as he netted 237 
yards for the day. 





Left — Some people just don’t seem to get into the spirit of Homecoming. 
Even though the Hoosiers demolished Wisconsin, 24-0, this person wear- 
ing the number of IU fullback Bob Taylor doesn't seem too caught up in 
the festivities. 

Below — ee Tim Clifford (14) is elated to find Lonnie John- 
son's goal-li 


ne plunge is good for six points against Illinois on Nov. 15. 
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Left — Security personnel keep curious onlookers from getting too close 
to Memorial Stadium’s north goal post, preventing further damage to it 
after Wisconsin fans had poured onto the field to join their band in a 
post-game celebration. isichouch the Hoosiers had ead the Badgers, 
24-0, enthusiastic Badger fans climbed onto the goal post, causing one 
side to bend down almost touching the ground. 

Above — IU coach Lee Corso and his dnend: Al Carpenter, leave the 


locker room after IU’s opening game loss to Iowa. 
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Inner spirit motivates 
band members 


hree whistles and a growl, they're 

off! Marching down the field, mak- 

ing the crowd excited and proud: 
The IU Marching Hundred band. 

The Marching Hundred got its name in 
1927 after a trip to Harvard University. 
Eastern sports writers thought the band 
was the best band they had ever seen. They 
labeled the band “Indiana Marching and 
Playing Hundred.” It was then shortened 
to the Marching Hundred and through 
tradition the name has stayed. 

IU was the first university to have 100 
band members. Now the band has en- 
larged to 220 musicians, 28 flag corps mem- 
bers, 38 red steppers, two baton twirlers 
and a drum major. Conducting the band is 
Ray Cramer, assistant director of bands, 
and Wilber England, associate professor of 
music at IU. 

The band generates its spirit through 
pride. Its members have the pride of work- 
ing together for a common goal — a per- 
formance, says Cramer. They have the 
spirit within themselves and they transfer 
that spirit to the group that they are sup- 
porting. 

“The best thing is that the band is spir- 
ited among themselves,” said Becky Tred- 
way, ajunior. “They show a spirit that’s not 
shown in the rest of the student body. I 
know the student body really appreciates 
the Marching Hundred.” 

Part of the reason the band members 
have so much spirit themselves is that they 
are under more pressure than any other 
musical group on campus. The band mem- 
bers must perform almost every week in 
front of 50,000 people during football 
season. 

“The band has the desire and the time to 
excel in preparation for a show,” says 
Cramer. “They have the inner spirit to 
keep on going.” 

Before classes start in the fall, band 
members work outside for eight hours a 
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day during band camp. New members 
come two days earlier than the veteran 
members. At that time, the pre-game 
show, as well as the first home game pre- 
sentation, is put together. Also, the new 
members learn the marching techniques 
traditional to the Marching Hundred. 

At band camp this year, even the veteran 
members had something new to learn — 
the band had changed its marching style. 
The result was a transition from a theme 
show presentation to a drum and bugle 
corps show. The new marching style is 
called the “chair-step,” where the marcher’s 
legs move up and down in a pattern re- 
sembling a chair. 

“Few people realize the time and effort 
that goes into a show,” says Cramer. “The 
band practices in the snow and rain know- 
eye they have responsibilities to ful- 


However, the football team as well as the 
students appreciate the band. “We encour- 
age the band to make noise,” said IU line- 
backer Eric DeBord, a senior. “The band is 
supportive and the football team appreci- 
ates the spirit and enthusiasm that they 
generate.’ 

Ray Cramer says that the band is like a 
family. “Not many people can say that the 
have 200 friends on this campus, but with 
the band you make that many friends the 
first day a band camp,” he said. “The band 
is the quickest way to establish new and 
lasting friendships.” 58 

Lynn Vagnone 


Above right — Members of the IU Marching Hundred 
play catch with the San Diego chicken during the 
IU-Northwestern football game in Evanston, IIl. 
Right — The Marching Hundred demonstrates pre- 
cise marching maneuvers during halftime of the IU- 
Illinois football game. 

Above — A trombone player for the Marching Hun- 
dred dresses for the occasion during a Halloween day 
practice. The band was preparing for the IU- 
Michigan game on Nov. 1. 
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Soccer team pays no 
attention to predictions, 
finishes successful season 
runner-up in the NCAA 

Championships. 


hen San Francisco's Fidelis 
Atuegbu scored with eight min- 
utes into overtime, the fairy 


tale finish to IU’s 1980 soccer season fell to 
earth with a numbing thud. The goal gave 
the Dons a 4-3 victory and the NCAA soc- 


| cer crown. It was the third time in five 


years San Francisco had knocked off TU in 


| the final game of the NCAA Soccer Cham- 


ionships. But this match was especially 
pee Abrciking. 

Coach Jerry Yeagley’s Hoosiers were not 
even expected to win half their games in 
the 1980 season. Seven 1979 starters were 
lost to graduation. The new squad was 

oung, inexperienced, and as it turned out, 
highly unpredictable. 

The team had only one proven star, 
junior forward Armando Betancourt, who 
Yeagley labeled the best player in the 
country. Of course there was also talented 
senior wingman Robert Meschbach, who 
in his three years at Bloomington “didn't 
play up to his otential,” according to 
Yeagley. “He'd dae periods of greatness, 
then he'd revert back to some inexcusable 
performances. ” 

Things took a sharp turn for the worse 
when ace freshmen recruits Dan King and 
Keith Meyer went down with injuries early 
in the season. King was lost for the entire 
season. And so this rag tag team of inex- 

erienced young men went into the season 
Engine the right combination of luck and 
intensity would enable them to slip into the 
NCAA tournament. 

Predictably, the season opened on a sour 
note. The Hoosiers opened with a dis- 
appointing road trip to Texas, tying with 
SMU 1-1, and losing to North Texas State 


An IU soccer fan shows his approval to a goal scored 
during the 1U-Penn State game. The Hoosiers beat 
Penn State, 2-0, the same score, ironically, which 
Penn State knocked IU out of the NCAA tournament 
last season. 


Paul Wiseman 


1-0. But Yeagley never lost faith in his bras- 
sy young team. Early in the season he told 
Indiana Daily Student, “We are not going 
to be a losing team.” 

His faith was justified as the Hoosiers 
roared back to beat highly regarded Con- 
necticut 1-0, and reel off eight straight vic- 
tories. The streak ended with a 3-0 loss at 
the hands of the powerful St. Louis Bille- 
kins, but not before it included wins over 
Penn State, and defending national 
champs SIU-Edwardsville. Yeargley even 


necessary for team success. 
There was also the magnificient Betan- 
court, IU’s All-American forward. Playing 


with a painful groin injury during most of 


the season, Betancourt scored 17 goals and 
16 assists. But according to Yeagley, Mes- 
chbach “was the big difference ... We 
knew Armando was great before the season 
started. Robert was the unknown quanti- 
ty.” With Betancourt fighting injury, Mes- 
chbach took charge of the Hoosier attack, 
booting an IU season record of 27 goals and 


W e are not going to be a 
losing team.” — Yeagley 


considered the loss to St. Louis a blessing 
in disguise. That loss “brought us back to 
reality ... we worked a little harder, got 
the concentration and from then on we 
really started to progress,’ he said. 

The Hoosiers put together eleven 
straight victories, and swept into the play- 
offs with a regular season record of 19-2-1. 
Many factors accounted for the team’s sur- 
prising success. 

“We were a makeshift outfit for much of 
the year,” explained Yeagley. “We had to 
press people, who we didn’t even know 
were going to be on the team, into action.” 
Freshmen Greg Kennedy and Mark Lax- 
gang helped pick up the slack when 
awarded starting roles. 

Yeagley also praised the team’s patient 
veterans. “People who had been paying 
their dues for the last two or three years as 
subs, all of a sudden were pulling starting 
roles and responded much better than we 
ever anticipated.” Seniors Steve Doerr and 
Steve Westbrook provided the leadership 


9 assists. 

The IU defense was characteristically 
tough. Anchored by sophomore goalie 
Chris Oswald, the Hoosiers recorded 17 
shutouts, one short of the NCAA record 
established by IU in 1978, giving up and 
average of .64 points a game. The defense 
was indeed surprisingly tough, but Yeagley 
said the team had “an ‘intangible’ going for 
it, a cohesiveness, a blending, a coming 
together.” It was this ability to play 
together as a team that made the 1980 
Hoosiers great. And they never came 
together more intensely than in the NCAA 
tournament. 

The tournament began with a rematch 
against Cleveland State, who the Hoosiers 
had squeaked by 1-0 early in the year. IU 
proved more than equal to the challenge, 
shutting out the Vikings 3-0. 

On December 7, the Hoosiers adminis- 
tered a 3-1 vengeance on Penn State. The 
Nittany Lions had eliminated the Hoosiers 


continued on page 258 
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from the tournament in 1979 by a 2-0 mar- 
gin in the quarter finals. The Hoosier vic- 
tory did not come easy, however. The 
score was knotted at one-all at halftime, 
before two unanswered second-half goals 
by Kennedy and Meschbach put the game 
away. 

The victory sent IU to Tampa, and the 
Final Four for the third time in five years. 
Their opponent in the semi-fimals was sur- 
prising Hartwick the 1977 national champs 





— who had upset Conneticut to earn a 
berth in the Final Four. But the Warriors 
were no match for the pumped up 
Hoosiers, and the game rahe became a 
rout, with IU winning 5-0. 

The easy victory propelled IU into the 
final game against undefeated San Francis- 
co. The teams had paired off twice before in 
the championship contest of 1976 and 
1978, with Dons winning each time, 1-0 
and 2-0 respectively. Yeagley also made it 
clear that he wasn’t Poe Don coach 
Negoesco’s exclusive recruitment of for- 
eign players. 

Understandably there was no love lost 
between the two teams. The Hoosiers 
opened up an early 2-0 lead, before falling 
behind in the second half 3-2. A goal by 
Betancourt, voted the tournament's out- 
standing offensive player, tied the score at 
3 apiece with 75:50. Neither team could 
score again in regulation, and the game 
went into overtime. Eight minutes and 17 
seconds later Atuegbu scored and the goal 
ended IU’s dréam season. 

Two months later after that game in his 
Assembly Hall office Jerry Yeagley’s wa- 
tery, blue eyes cloud when he discusses the 
championship game. His team, he said had 
“played the ie soccer that any Indiana 
team had ever played. Everybody at the 
stadium ... all the players knew that day 
the best team did not win.” These words 
were not simply sour grapes. IU out shot 
San Francisco 24-9 in the final. After the 
game, Yeagley received dozens of letters 
assuring him that his team deserved to win. 

When he speaks of next year, however, 
Yeagley’s youthful face lights up momen- 
tarily. He is excited about the prospect of 
coaching a team that loses only three start- 
ers. In addition, the Hoosiers will be play- 
ing in a brand new soccer stadium. Yeagley 
is eagerly awaiting the 81 opener at home 
against San Francisco. He hints that IU 
may show a few surprises in the game 
which Yeagley predicts will be an “epic” 
contest. 

But leaving the tidy office one can’t help 
but feel that Yeagley may never quite 
forget the frustration of the 1980 season; a 
season in which an unpredictable, cocky 
young team chased a dream all the way to 
Tampa before having it slip through their 
fingers in the finals. & 
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Jim Callaway 


Above — IU’s Armondo Betancourt jumps over Penn State’s Greg Dennis for a head shot during the Hoosier’s 
win over the Nittany Lions at Memorial Stadium. 

Below right — Freshman Manuel Gorrity (13) dribbles past a Western M ichigan defense during the game on 
Sept. 24. IU went on for the win, 4-0. 


The 1980-81 Indiana University Soccer Team 


Front row (left to right) — Pat McGauley, Dan Biggs, Mark Goldschmidt, Mike Getm, Roger Wicker, Steve 
ay teve Westbrook, Robert Meschbach, Chris Peterson, Tim Walsh, Pete Gallagher, Steve M eyer and Joe 
Schmid. 

Second row — Head Coach Jerry Yeagley, assistant coach Joe Kelley, Greg Kennedy, Roffo, Orestus Iung, 
Gregg Thompson, Dan King, Mark Laxgang, Rick Potts, Armando Betancourt, Chris Oswald, Harris Hall 
Ray Keller, Willy Martin, Tom Ferland, Steve Kabanas, Manuel Gorrity, Shashi Roy, Sam Pogoni, manager 
Greg Mauch, trainer John Schrader and assistant coach Don Rawson. 
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Right — Playing with a bandaged right arm, IU sophomore 
Pat McGauley drives around Paul Piotrowicz during the Sept. 
24 game against Western Michigan. 

Below — Senior forward Robert Meschbach fights with a 
Connecticut player for control of the ball during the game 
that IU went on to win, 1-0. 

Far right — Center midfielder Steve Doerr advances the ball 
against a defender. Doerr, a senior co-captain was the 
quarterback of the Hoosier attack. 





Larry Levin 
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Michel duCille 
Jeff Greene 





Far left — Steve Westbrook (8), Tim 
Walsh (5) and other IU players celebrate 
after their 6-0 win over Dayton on Nov. 


Left — Robert Meschbach (9), Joe 
Schmid and Mark Goldschmidt (4), 
show their jubilation after scoring the 
only goal in their 1-0 victory over Cleve- 
land State. 

Below — Coach Jerry Yeagley, voted 
1980's college soccer coach of the year, 
jumps for joy after IU scores the game- 
clinching goal in their playoff victory 
against Penn State. The Hoosiers won 
3-1. 










Larry Levin 


Far left — Junior forward Armando Betancourt signs a little soccer ball for a fan. The balls were thrown 
to the fans during halftime of a game. ; 

Left es Robert Meschbach shares a moment with his family after IU’s victory over Penn State in 
November. 

Above — Starters, (left to right), Robert Meschbach, Chris Oswald, Gregg Thompson, Coach Jerry 
Yeagley and Pat McGauley watch from the bench as the second team finishes the 2-0 victory over Penn 
State. 


Jeff Greene 
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Sophomore runners fill gaps 


he season looked pretty bleak. Se As vw if a PS 
The squad’s two top performers ee pepe! eee 


from a year ago were plagued by 
injuries which would eventually rule them 
out for-the season. The team was young, 
and without much experience. One 
couldn't blame Sam Bell, track and field 
coordinator for both men and women, if he 
was a little apprehensive about the coming 
women’s cross country season. 

But two sophomores filled the gaps and 
salvaged the women’s cross country 
season. 

Junior Kelly O'Toole and Sophomore 
Leigh Kincaid led the women’s cross coun- 
try team last year, but came up with in- 
juries before the start of the season. 

Sophomore Roseann Barnhill and soph- 
omore Cindy Brown were called on to try 
and fill the gap left by the absence of 
O'Toole and Kincaid. 

And fill it they did. In the first meet of 
the year, the Kentucky Women’s Invita- 
tional, Brown led the way with a 22nd place 
finish. The Hoosiers finished seventh out 
of 13 teams in the meet. Barnhill struggled 
with a pulled muscle and finished 36th. 

But in the Eastern Michigan University 
Invitational, IU had a healthy Barnhill and 
she came in fifth individually to lead the 
Hoosiers to a second place finish behind 
Ohio State. Brown finished 14th and fresh- 
man Joan DeMaat placed 16th. 

Barnhill aiseeed up that performance 
with a seventh place Gnish in the Indiana 
Invitational held in Bloomington. Brown 
was the next Hoosier finisher in 20th place. 
The two runners led the squad to a third 
place finish. 

Barnhill placed 19th in the Big Ten meet 
and Brown 31st. But in IU’s final meet of 
the year, the Indiana Athletic Congress, 
Brown and Barnhill were passed by 
another newcomer. Freshman Johanna 
Reneke slipped by Brown and Barnhill to 
win the event. Brown and Barnhill finished 
second and third. The Hoosiers were the 
only team to participate in the meet. 38 

Blair Claflin 








Jeff Green : ’ - ms 


Top — Coach Stephenson, left, consoles sophomore Leigh Kincaid after she ran in the Indiana Athletic 
Congress Meet. 

Above — The IU Women’s Cross Country team leaves the starting line during the Indiana Athletic Congress 
meet held in Bloomington. IU had the only women’s team participate. 
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ndiana University coach Sam Bell’s ee 

men’s cross country team appeared to ih we het. 

be reaching its peak when it traveled 
to Wichita, Kansas, for the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association (NCAA) cham- 
pionships in November. But the result was 
a disappointing 11th place finish. 

In a season that began in late September 
at the Kentucky Invitational in Lexington, 
and ended in the cold air of Wichita, the 
Hoosiers had consistently improved from 
meet to meet. 

Western Kentucky, with its duo of Larry 
Cuzzort and Dave Murphy topped IU for 
the team title, but IU junior Jim Spivey 
took the individual title to begin a streak of 
victories that wasn't to end until the NCAA 
finals. 

Bell’s runners returned to Bloomington 
for the Hoosier’s home debut in the Indi- 
ana Invitational on October 11. 

Spivey again took the individual title, 
shattering the course record by 15 seconds 
in the process. But Western Kentucky, 
with Murphy and Cuzzort finishing second 


-* 





and third respectively, topped IU for team ae, : —s | 
honors for the second time in the season. ae : ees se 4 ‘ 
After a two-week rest, IU finally per- eee ee 


formed close to its potential, as the Sea 


Hoosiers tied Michigan for the Big Ten 
title. Spivey became IU’s first Big Ten 
cross country individual champion in 34 
years. 

The Hoosiers put their finest perform- 
ance of the season together the next 
weekend at the NCAA District IV cham- 
pionships at Illinois, winning by 15 points 
over Michigan. 

The Hoosiers were flying high, healthy 
and strong going into the November 24 
finals in Wichita. 

At the NCAA championships, Spivey fell 
back in the pack early and was never able to 
recover atl get into contention. He dupli- 
cated his 1979 finish of 21st. 

The 1980 season found the Hoosiers 
again finishing below expectations, leaving 
Bell and Hoosier fans, again, looking for- 
ward to next season. 98 “ | 
Mark Massa esd ton 


IU world class long distance runner, Jim Spivey, a junior, completes the last 100 yards of the Hoosier 
Invitational. The Hoosiers have never won their invitational, and it was to be no different this pede Spivey 
took the individual title, shattering the course record by 15 seconds, but Western Kentucky, with second and 
third place finishes, topped IU for team honors. 
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Netters rebuild 


he cliche “rebuilding year” duly 

describes the plight of IU’s 

women's volleyball team. Coach 
Ann Lawyer had only three returning play- 
ers on her squad, which compiled a 22-24 
season record. 

IU finished second in the Indiana Asso- 
ciation of Intercollegiate Athletics for 
Women (AIAW) tournament, behind Big 
Ten champion Purdue. At the Midwest 
AIAW tournament, the Hoosiers finished 
12th after losses to Michigan State and IIli- 
nois State by identical 0-2 scores. 

Six players will return to Lawyer's team 
next season and will help IU continue the 
rebuilding process. 

Lawyer described her team as eae a 
ae year. Good blocking, excellent de- 
ense, mobility in the backcourt and the 
ability to run a varied offense and different 
net attacks were some of the positive 
aspects of this year’s team, said Lawyer. 

Among the six returnees will be sopho- 
mores Cindy Alvear and Deb McClurg, 
who were both named to three all- 
tournament teams this season: the Cleve- 
land State Invitational (Oct. 31), the 
Hoosier Classic (Nov. 7-8) and the Indiana 
AIAW tournament (Nov. 13-15). 55 

Sherri Fishman 


Joe Kus 


Above — Deb McClurg, a sophomore, saves a volley 
during the Hoosier Classic volleyball tournament. 
The Hoosiers went on to defeat Ball State in this 
match. 

Right — Cindy Alvear and Deb McClurg, both sopho- 
mores, set up a block against Ball State’s Karen Gran- 
ning. 
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Women conq 


U’s field hockey team ammassed its 

seventeenth winning season out of 

the last eighteen, compiling a 12-10-3 
record in 1980-81. 

But the road to the winning season was 
loaded with obstacles for coach Pat Faboz- 
zis squad. The 25-member team was hav- 
ing trouble finding a decent field to play 
and practice on, as their normal practice 
field behind Foster Quad often was torn u 
by people using the field for flag football 
ae for driving across in cars. The field 
hockey team finally found a home, albeit 
shared with the track team, on the infield of 
Billy Hayes Track. 

Another chuckhole in the team’s trek to 
success was struck early in October. Beth 
Burr, an assistant coach, quit the team on 
the third week of October, citing personal 
reasons for the move. The day after, Octo- 
ber 14, senior four-year goalie Angie Paul 
announced that she was quitting the team, 
citing dissatisfaction with the coaching as 
her reason for leaving. 

But the season went on, and the 
Hoosiers won the Indiana Invitational and 
finished second in the consolation round of 
the Big Ten tournament. IU hosted the 
Midwest Association of Intercollegiate 
Athletics for Women (AIAW) tournament, 
where the Hoosiers lost to Miami of Ohio 
in the first round, 1-0. 

Experience may be the key to another 
winning season for the Hoosiers, as 23 of 25 
team members will be returning for the 
1981-82 season. 3° 

Sherri Fishman 


Above — IU’s Karen Norris receives a pass from 
teammate Megan McHugh (31) during a play-off game 
against Miami of Ohio. Unfortunately, this was the 
last game for the Hoosiers, as they lost 1-0. 

Left — The women’s field hockey team proves it takes 
determination to gain a goal as they score against 
Eastern Kentucky. Karen Norris (7) is ready to score 
with help from Kathy Chappel (28) and Greta Wimer. 
The Hoosiers won 3-2. 
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Remember 


“There is no doubt that a man is a com- 
petitive animal, and there is no place where 
this fact is more obvious than in the ring. 
There is no second place. Either you win or 
you lose. When they call you a champion, it 
is because you don't lose. 

“To win takes a complete commitment of 
mind and body. When you cant make that 
commitment, they don't call you champion 
anymore.” 


— Rocky Marciano, former 
world heavyweight champion 
he IU basketball team never lost 
sight of its commitment. The team 
rebounded from the depths of 
adversity to win the 1981 National Colle- 
giate Athletic Association (NCAA) basketball 
title. It took more than just talent. It took a 
complete commitment of mind and body. 
And, in the end, it paid off. 

Even the most ardent Hoosier basket- 
ball follower may have dismissed the 
Hoosiers’ title hopes in December when 
the team had a meager 7-5 record. True, 
the Hoosiers had lost to perennial basket- 
ball powers Kentucky, Notre Dame and 
N ak Carolina, but they also lost to Clem- 
son and Pan American. 

As the season progressed, the team grad- 
ually matured until it was one of the best 
teams in the land. After winning the Big 
Ten championship on the final day of the 
season, the Hoosiers beat their five tourna- 
ment opponents in awesome style. The 
Hoosiers average winning margin was an 
incredible 22.6 points per game. 

Maryland was the rst to fall to the 
Hoosiers, 99-64 in the NCAA Mideast 


Left — Senior center Ray Tolbert out jumps Minneso- 
ta’s 7-2 Randy Breuer to win the opening toss. The 
Hoosiers went on to beat Minnesota and win the re- 
maining nine games and the NCAA title. 


A 


Season 
Co 


Bruce Martin 


second round at Dayton. Then the 
Hoosiers came home to Assembly Hall and 
defeated Alabama-Birmingham 87-72 and 
St. Joseph’s, 78-46 to win the Mideast Re- 
gional title. 

The Hoosiers returned to the Spectrum 
in Philadelphia as a member of the Final 
Four. It was the same arena in which the 
Hoosiers won their last NCAA title, in 
1976, with a 32-0 record. IU defeated 
Louisiana State, 67-49, in the semifinals. 
The Hoosiers won the NCAA title with a 
63-50 victory over North Carolina to earn 


basketball tradition long will be remem- 
bered. 
There was IU junior forward Landon 





Turner, who came on strong at the end of 


the season to pace the Hoosiers’ late season 
surge. There was IU junior forward Ted 
Kitchell, who excited many with his mag- 
nificent outside scoring touch. There was 
IU junior Randy Wittman, a player that 
may have been the steadiest on the team. 
And there was IU sophomore aoe a 
Thomas, who always could be counted on 
to come off the bench and provide the team 


rom depths of adversity 
to win the NCAA title 


their fourth NCAA title and Knight's 
second as a collegiate coach. 

IU’s outstanding tournament perfor- 
mance gives the Hoosiers the top winning 
percentage in tournament history, with a 
27-7 record for .794 percent. The Hoosiers’ 
four NCAA titles ae the team behind 
UCLA's 10 titles and Kentucky’s five. 

Considering the Hoosiers’ slow start, 
this may have been Knight's greatest 
coaching performance. But there were 
plenty of heroes throughout the season. 
Ray Tolbert earned the Silver Basketball, 
emblematic of the Big Ten’s most valuable 

layer. IU sophomore guard Isiah Thomas 
sehen IU’s first sophomore consensus 
All-American and was the NCAA tourna- 
ment’s most valuable player. Thomas de- 
cided to leave IU after his outstanding 
sophomore season and join the National 
Basketball Association. But the contribu- 
tions Thomas made to IU’s outstanding 


with outstanding rebounding. 

The list of heroes could go on and on, but 
when the season first started, there were 
many question marks. Gone from the 1980 
Big Ten champions were forward Mike 
Woodson and guard Butch Carter. 

The Hoosiers opened the season against 
Ball State on November 29. Isiah Thomas 
was unable to play because ofa pulled groin 
muscle. Tolbert and Jim Thomas scored 14 
and 12 points each, and the Hoosiers de- 
feated the Cardinals, 75-69. The 14,682 fans 
in attendance saw a remarkable display by 
Ball State’s 5-foot-9 guard Ray McCallum, 
who befuddled the Hoosiers all afternoon, 
scoring 25 points. 

IU’s next opponent was Murray State, 
one of the quickest teams the Hoosiers 
faced all season. Behind the scoring of Ken- 
ny Hammonds, Murray State led the 
Hoosiers by a 33-30 halftime score. The 
Hoosiers came out in the second half and 


continued on page 273 
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continued from page 271 


held the Racers scoreless for the last eight 
minutes of the game to give IU a 59-41 
victory. The Hoosier defense held Murra 

State to just 10 shots in the second half. 
Tolbert led all scorers with 21 points. 


he first real test for the Hoosiers 

came on December 6 when the 

Kentucky Wildcats came to 
Assembly Hall. A very local crowd of 
17,254 came to see if IU could defeat the 
highly touted Wildcats. 

With the score tied at 62, the Hoosiers 
had a chance to go ahead but Tolbert 
missed an alley-oop play. Kentucky clinched 
the victory when Sam Bowie and Kirk Min- 
niefield each hit one free throw to give UK 
a 68-66 victory. Fred Cowan and Bowie led 
Kentucky in scoring with 14 points each 
while Isiah Thomas led the Hoosiers with 
20. Kitchell surprised many Hoosier fans 
with 12 points. 

“T don’t know how a win could be any 
sweeter than that,” Kentucky coach Joe B. 
ae “Tll cherish it for the rest of my 
ife. 

The Hoosiers traveled to South Bend on 


December 9 to play Notre Dame. Notre § 


Dame sophomore John Paxson led Notre 
Dame with 18 points in the Irish’s 68-64 
victory. Turner and Thomas scored 23 and 


The Hoosiers beat a very tough Kansas 
State team, 51-44, and Rutgers, 55-50 be- 
fore disaster struck at the Rainbow Classic 
in Hawaii. The Hoosiers lost to Clemson 
58-57, and Pan American, 66-60. Knight 
brought the team home early and put the 
Hoosiers through a week of very tough 

ractices. He removed the captain honor 
pow Tolbert and gave it to Isiah Thomas. 
He also benched Turner, who was not to be 


22 points repectively, but the Hoosiers’ [jaa 


inability to score at the free throw line cost 
them the victory. IU was 10-19 at the line 
and committed 26 fouls. Notre Dame was 
22-32 at the line and that more than made 
up for the difference. 

“It’s always tough to beat a friend,” 
Notre Dame coach Digger Phelps said. 
“Come playoff time, Indiana will be one of 
the best teams in the country.” 

The Hoosiers found time to re-group as 
they met California in the first game of the 
Indiana Classic. The Hoosiers could have 
been held for grand theft as the team stole 
the ball at will. With 14 minutes left in the 
game IU was leading 60-37. Knight de- 
cided to add a little excitement to the 
game, when he was ejected with three min- 
utes remaining. He turned the team over 
to former assistant coach Roy Bates and 
watched IU clinch a 94-58 victory. Kitchell 
led all scorers with 22 points. 

The next night, the Hoosiers won the 
so-called Classic with an 83-47 victory over 
Baylor. Turner scored 23 points and won 
the most valuable player award. 

Oral Roberts was the next opponent to 
fall when the Hoosiers won, 65-56 at Mar- 
ket Square Arena in Indianapolis. Kitchell 
was 8-12 from the field for 16 points, most 
of the baskets coming from the perimeter. 

Then IU traveled to North Carolina 
where they lost 65-56, in a preview of the 
national championship game. 
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heard from again until later in the season. 

The moves apparently worked, as the 
Hoosiers opened the Big Ten season, with 
two straight wins. Michigan State was the 
first to fall when Thomas scored 20 points 
in a 55-43 win. 

“T don't feel we lost to a great team. We 
lost to a very good team,” Michigan State 
coach Jud Heathcote said. 


llinois was next and the Hoosiers won 

a surprisingly easy game, 78-61. 

Kitchell scored the most points of any 
Hoosier all season with 40. “I didn’t even 
know I had scored that many until a mana- 
ger told me after the game, ' Kitchell said. 
“T thought he was joking. But when I found 
out he was right I was stunned.” 

Many Hoosier fans were stunned in the 
next game when IU lost at Michigan, 55-52 
in overtime. The Hoosiers aes several 
costly turnovers late in the game. But the 
team rebounded the following game when 
IU played Ohio State at Columbus on 
national television. IU senior Steve Risley 
was a surprise starter and his defense 
helped the Hoosiers to a 67-60 win. Risley 
led the team with eight rebounds, while 
Tolbert scored 17 points. 

The Iowa Hawkeyes came to Assembly 
Hall on January 22 in a key Big Ten game. 


Iowa often had been on the short end of 
many lopsided Hoosier victories in Assem- 
bly Hall. But this game was a chance for 
Iowa coach Lute Olsen to gain some re- 
venge. 

Late in the game, Olsen had Iowa spread 
its offense in an effort to draw fouls. It 
worked as Iowa won, 56-53. “It was a heck 
of a win for us,” Olsen said. “It showed a lot 
of poise, and we made no mistakes in the 





A 93-56 Hoosier victory at Northwestern 
followed the Iowa loss as sophomore guard 
Tony Brown scored 16 points in a sur- 
prisingly strong performance. Thomas led 
the Hoosier scoring with 23 points. 

The Hoosiers went to Minnesota and 
won their first close game of the year, 
56-53 in overtime. The Hoosiers finally 
were able to go the wire and win, some- 
thing they hadn't been able to do all year. 
Tolbert led all IU scorers with 17. 

Two wins at Assembly Hall followed as 
the Hoosiers defeated intra-state rival, 
Purdue, 69-61, and Wisconsin, 89-64. Tho- 
mas scored 26 points to lead the Hoosiers 
to the win over the Boilermakers while 
Brown scored 18 points in the Wisconsin 
win. 

The Hoosiers then travelled to Purdue's 
Mackey Arena, a place where the Hoosiers 
are as welcome as an American in Iran. The 
Hoosiers had not won at Mackey since 1976 
and this year would be no different. The 
Hoosiers led by as many as 14 before a 
furious Boilermaker rally gave Purdue a 
68-66 victory. Purdue guard Kevin Stall- 
ings calmly sank two free throws with five 
seconds left to give the Boilermakers the 


victory. 
Z continued on page 274 














Above — Before practice officially began, 
members of the basketball team run on the 
cross country course at the golf course to 
papers for the season. 

Left — IU coach Bob Knight watches his 
team scrimmage in Assembly Hall. There 
was only one practice session opened to the 
public all year, it was prior to the Mideast 
Regional. 

Far Left — The IU Basketball Team — 
Row 1 — Steve Skoronski, manager, Eric 
Kirchner, Ray Tolbert, Glen Grunwald, 
Steve Risley, Phil Isenbarger. 

Row 2 — Gerry Gimelstob, Asst. Coach, 
Jene Davis, Asst. Coach, Chuck Franz, 
Randy Wittman, Isiah Thomas, Ted 
Kitchel, Jim Crews, Asst. Coach, Bob 
Young, Trainer. 

Row 3 — Dr. Brad Bomba, Team 
Physician, Bob Knight, Head Coach, 
Landon Turner, Mike LaFave, Steve 
Bouchie, Tony Brown, Jim Thomas, Steve 
Downing, Uolivaeat Coach. 
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The constant verbal assaults hurled at 
Knight and the Hoosiers led to the season's 
biggest controversy when Knight called a 
press conference two days later ridiculing 
the institution for its “Purdue Mentality. © 
Verbal darts were thrown throughout the 
season between Knight and Purdue ath- 
letic director George King. This feud was 
highlighted when Knight brought a live 
donkey, resplendent in a Purdue cap, on 
The Bob Knight Show, as a representative 
from Purdue. 

Wins over Northwestern and Wisconsin 
followed before the Hoosiers travelled to 
Iowa City in what had been billed as the 
biggest Big Ten game of the season. The 
Hoosiers were tied with Iowa for the Big 
Ten lead and many thought the winner of 
this game would win the Big Ten cham- 
pionship. Despite a fine game by Turner, 
who returned to the starting line-up for the 
first time in the Big Ten season, the 
Hoosiers lost, 78-65. It would turn out to 
be the final time the Hoosiers experienced 
defeat. 


ehind the improved play of Tur- 

ner, the Hoosiers defeated Minne- 

sota, 74-63, Ohio State, 74-58, and 
Michigan, 98-83 to enter the final week of 
the season one game behind Iowa. In order 
for the Hoosiers to win the Big Ten title, 
they would have to win twice while Iowa 
would have to lose twice. 

While IU was beating Illinois, 69-66, 
Michigan did the Hoosiers a favor by up- 
setting Iowa, 71-70 in overtime. Iowa then 
lost at Ohio State, 78-70. The Hoosiers 
clinched the Big Ten title that night when 
they beat Michigan State, 69-48. 

The momentum carried on into the 
NCAA tournament as the Hoosiers added 
another championship banner to the other 
three in Assembly Hall. 

It was definitely a season to remem- 
er. 5 
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Far Left — Junior forward Ted Kitchel goes around Michigan Wolverine Ike 
Person. Kitchel scored 13 points in the 98-83 Hoosier victory. 

Above — A view from atop the Assembly Hall floor shows Ray Tolbert's 
positioning for a rebound against the Minnesota Gophers. Tolbert grabbed five 
rebounds and led the team in scoring with 19, in the 74-63 win over Minnesota. 
Left — Isiah Thomas wipes sweat from his face during a break in the action of 
the Purdue game. Before the capi Bla Big Ten Season Coach Knight removed 
the captain eee from Tolbert and gave it to Thomas. 
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CHAMPIONS 
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Far Left — Ray Tolbert goes up for an alley-oop against two 
Kentucky opponents. However, the Wildcats beat the Hoosiers 
68-66. 

Left — Coach Bob Knight shouts encouragement from the bench. 
Over his ten year tenure at IU, Knight has led the team to a 
231-68 won loss record (a 77% winning percentage), six Big Ten 
Championships, one NIT Championship and two NCAA titles. 
Below — One of the 17,072 fans at the Michigan games cheers for 
the Hoosiers. In 16 home games, 257,797 Hoosier fans saw the 
team compile a 14-2 home record. 
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Top Left — Martha Webster, the IU mop-up lady who sings the Indiana 
song before each game on television, performed at halftime at many home 
games. 

Left — The IU cheerleaders led by Bill Patterson and Sonnie Sicklesmith 

spread Hoosier spirit at a home game. 

Above — Tenacious defense was one of the keys in coach Knight's playbook. 
Randy Wittman closely guards a Michigan opponent in the February 28th 
game. Lian was second in steals with 24; Isiah Thomas led the team with 
58 steals. 

Right — Sophomore Steve Bouchie goes up against Northwestern’s Jim 
Stack. Bouchie has been hampered ie injuries during his two years at IU. 
However, he saw action in 29 games this season. 
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‘Thomas 


t the age of three, Isiah Lord Thomas was the youngest player on Chicago's Our Lady of Sorrows’ 


junior basketball team. At the age of 19, he was IU’s youngest All-American — leading the Hoosiers 
to the Big Ten Championship Title and the coveted NCAA National Championship. 

In June, 1981, he was chosen second in the NBA draft by the Detroit Pistons. He passed up his last two 
years of college eligibility in order to help his family and his economic status. 

Thomas is the youngest in a family of nine children. His father left when he was three-years-old; And that 
left Isiah’s mother, Mary Thomas, to support and protect the family in Chicago's west-side ghetto. Isiah, as 
the baby of the family and its hope, was warned by his older brothers about the pitfalls of ghetto life. Isiah was 
encouraged to do well in school in order to someday leave the life of the ghetto. 

The is te et on these four pages were made throughout the 1980-81 basketball season. They are a 
tribute to a fine human being and good friend, who took the advice and hope of his family and someday hopes 
to become a lawyer and return to his neighborhood. 

Isiah allowed me into his life in December, 1980. I followed his family and his efforts in the 1981 push 
towards the NCAA National Championship. He was always very honest and open with me. We shared many 
moments and cherished feelings. 

These photographs are for Isiah, his mother Mary Thomas, Coach Bobby Knight and for you. IU will never 
know another player like him. He is indeed one of a kind. 38 
David Schreiber, June 1, 1981. 








Left — Isiah Thomas reminiscenced 
about his high school, St. Joseph's 
in Westchester, Illinois, with his 
brothers in the Bloomington 
apartment. 

Below — A family oriented person, 
Isiah took the time to show two of 
his nephews and niece how to shoot 
baskets. 





Right — Isiah Thomas was a leader. 
Before the Big Ten Season coach 
Knight made Thomas the team’s 
captain. He led the team in steals, 
assists, minutes played and scoring. 
Below — Thomas and Randy Wittman 
started to celebrate the win over St. 
Joseph's in the NCAA Mideast 
Regional, before the game was over. 
Far Right — Isiah’s mother, Mary 
Thomas, has been a very big influence 
in his life. She tried to make all the 
games throughout the year to cheer or 
sometimes scowl at Isiah’s play. 
Bottom Right — Thomas was one of 
the Hoosier fans favorite player, he 
often spent many hours after games 
signing autographs, 
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Ray 
‘Tolbert 


hen Ray Tolbert was an IU freshman, someone told IU coach Bob Knight that Tolbert would not 
last in the program for more than two weeks. 

“At that time, Tolbert thought that everything in basketball revolved around the 360-degree 
slam-dunk,” Knight said. “But Tolbert was able to develop into the type of player that we want at Indiana. ~ 
Tolbert culminated his career as the 1981 Big Ten’s Most Valuable Player. His defensive prowess and 
intensity impressed coaches and players throughout the Big Ten. North Carolina forward James Worthy said 
Tolbert is the best defensive player he has ever played against. 
But it’s the slam dunk that most Hoosier basketball fans will remember as Tolbert’s trademark. He had the 
ability to electrify the crowd with his backboard vibrating dunks. Tolbert looks like an eight-year-old on 
Christmas Day when he sees the basket unattended. His eyes light up and a toothy smile appears on his face 

as he drives another dunk through the rim to the howling delight of Hoosier fans. 
Tolbert has contributed more to the outstanding tradition of [IU basketball than his dunks. He started 123 
of 127 games throughout his career. He scored 1427 point for a four-year average of 11.23. His last season he 


averaged 12.2 points per game and won the Big Ten field goal percentage title, shooting .626. 38 
Bruce Martin 
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| their victory. Amid all the ce 
| back slapping and the high fives there was a 
| warm, touching moment shared by a family 


‘The 
Road 
to 








Philadelphia 


ball team had just defeated North 
Carolina, 63-50, to win the 1981 
National Collegiate Athletic Association 


Pp HILADELPHIA — The IU basket- 


| (NCAA) basketball championship. 


The Hoosiers were lea Meee ite 
ebrating, the 


just a few feet away from all the madness. 


Bruce Martin 


especially after the Hoosiers’ 7-5 start in 
December. But the Hoosiers went through 
what Knight called, “a maturing process” 
as the season progressed. The Hoosiers 
saved the best for last and it payed off with 
the Hoosiers’ fourth NCAA title. The other 
three came in 1940, ’53 and 76. 

Only UCLA's 10 NCAA titles, and Ken- 
tucky's five surpass the Hoosers’ four 
NCAA crowns. 


he team has been on a 


year long maturing process 


IU coach Bob Knight was met by his 
wife, Nancy, on the Spectrum floor. The 
iron mask fell off Knight's face as his eyes 
welled with moisture. The two embraced 
for a short moment before Knight extended 
his arms to grab his two sons, Timmy and 
Patrick. The four were united in a warm 
hug. 

hats two championships for us,” 
Knight said to his family. For that short mo- 
ment, Knight was able to find solitude with 
his family as he once again had reached the 
pinnacle of his profession. 

Meanwhile, Hoosier sophomore guard 
Isiah Thomas had a disbelieving look on his 
face. “I don’t even realize what we've 
done,” Thomas said after his 23 point per- 
formance which helped lead the Hoosiers 
to the title and himself to be noted the NCAA 
tournament’s most valuable player. “I really 
haven't felt it yet.” 

Few thought that Knight and Thomas 
would be sharing that moment on the 
Spectrum floor the night of March 30 — 
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And Knight is now a member of a select 
coaching fraternity that have won the 
NCAA title twice. It was Knight’s third 
title overall, counting the 1960 NCAA title 
team that Knight played on at Ohio State. 
In winning his second title as a coach, 
Knight also became the first to repeat since 
the John Wooden dynasty at UCLA ended 
in 1975. 

The NCAA championship also solidified 
his position as the premier coach in college 
basketball. Some basketball observers con- 
ceded that this was Knight’s greatest 
achievement. Unlike his 1976 title team 
that featured Scott May, Quinn Buckner, 
Kent Benson, Bobby Wilkerson and Tom 
Abernathy, this year’s Hoosier squad had 
to learn how to crawl before it could walk. 

The progress of the Hoosiers surprised 
even Knight. 

“This team probably won't reach its peak 
until somewhere later down the road,” 
Knight said. “The team has been on a year- 
long maturing process. We are closer to 


our potential now simply because of 
maturity. 

The Hoosiers used their maturity to win 
the Big Ten title on the final weekend of 
the regular season after the league-leading 
Iowa Hawkeyes lost their last two Big Ten 
games. Thats when the road to the Phil- 
adelphia be 

To the astonishment of many, the road 
was devoid of chuckholes and Rte turns. 

The Hoosiers’ first opponent was Mary- 
land in the second round of the NCAA 
tournament at Dayton, Ohio. Many 
Hoosier fans expected this game to be 
close. Nobody expected the Hoosiers to 
put on a basketball clinic. 

To use the word awesome to describe 
the Hoosiers’ performance may be an 
understatement. Maryland jumped out to 
an 8-0 lead before the Hoosiers caught fire. 
And when they caught fire, the Hoosiers 
engulfed Marne like a towering inferno. 

IU took the lead at 14-13 when Hoosier 
senior center Ray Tolbert, later to be 
named the Big Ten conference’s Most Valu- 
able Player, hit a jump shot. From there, 
the Hoosiers took the game and hid. If ever 
a team played a game near perfection this 
may have been it. The Hoosiers led at half- 
time, 50-34. 

In the second half, the closest Maryland 
came to the Hoosiers was 54-42. The 
Hoosiers set what must have been a team 
record for slam-dunks as Tolbert scored a 
career-high 26 points in the Hoosiers’ 99- 
64 victory. I. Thomas tied an IU record when 
he recorded 14 assists with no turnovers to 


continued on page 288 


Right — Amid the confusion of winning the NCAA 
title in Philadelphia, Senior Ray Tolbert holds a 
NCAA decal as he talks to reporters. 
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supplement his 19 points. IU junior for- 
ward Landon Turner added 20 points as 
the Hoosiers shot a phenominal 65 percent 
in field goal shooting. 


(4 e just got whomped,” 
Maryland coach Lefty 
Driesell said. pte ee 


played great. They were super. They 
dominated everything. They killed us, ran 
us out, beat on us, whacked us, everything. 
We just got our fannies beat. They were 
awesome. 

“That’s by far the best any team has ever 
played against one of my teams. I ain't 
never got beat that bad,” he said. “You can 
check the record book.” 

Knight downplayed the Hoosiers’ out- 
standing performance after the game. 

“A lot of things really broke for us to- 
day,” Knight said. “We just had things 

oing our way. We must have had three or 
our baskets where we missed the shot, got 
the rebound and put it back in.” 

And Isiah Thomas issued fair warning to 
future IU opponents when he said, “I think 
we can nae 

By virtue of winning at Dayton, the 
Hoosiers advanced to the Mideast Region- 
al semi-finals at Assembly Hall. When the 
NCAA tournament seeds were announced, 
many expected the field in the Mideast to 
consist of IU, Kentucky, DePaul and Wake 
Forest. Kentucky was upset by Alabama- 
Birmingham, DePaul fell to St. Joseph’s 
and Wake Forest was surprised by Boston 
College. 

The Hoosiers met the Gene Bartow- 
coached UAB Blazers in front of 17,091 
fans at Assembly Hall. Most of those fans 
expected UAB to be pushovers. But those 
fans were surprised when they found the 
Hoosiers trailing the Blazers 25-19 with 
9:24 left in the first half. But IU junior 
guard Randy Wittman scored two baskets 
in a row that got the Hoosiers on their way 
to a 42-37 half-time lead. 

The Hoosiers used a scoring trio of I. 
Thomas’ 27, Wittman’s 20 and Tolbert’s 17 
points to defeat UAB, 87-72. 

UAB showed a great deal of determina- 
tion but discovered it was not enough to 
overcome IU’s machine-like characteris- 
tics. 

“There was a point in the second half 
when I thought Aes slipped away from 
us,” Knight said. “We were seven points 
up and we missed a shot. I told Jimmy 
Crews (IU assistant coach) that we should 
have been up by 11 and instead they might 
cut it to three or five. But then we came 
back to take control again.” 

In the press interview room after the 

ame, Bartow told Knight he didn’t mind 
fading to the best, and reiterated that he 
believed Knight’s team is the best. 

“Indiana’s great defense was the key, ” 
Bartow said. “They're tough, physical and 
very smart. We didn't shoot well, probably 
because of their defense. We felt we had to 
shoot at least 50 percent to win.” 

The Hoosiers met St. Joseph’s for the 
Mideast Championship and the right to 


advance to the NCAA Final Four. St. 
ee was gaining fame as the giant kil- 
ers of the tournament as the Hawks had 
upset Creighton, No. 1 ranked DePaul and 
Boston College. They had won three 
games by a total of four points. 

But the Hawks proved to be no match for 
IU as the Hoosiers led from the beginning. 
By halftime, IU’s lead was 32-16. The 
second half was more of the same as the 
Hoosiers won the Mideast title with a deci- 
sive 78-46 victory. The Hoosiers shot an 
incredible 68 percent from the field to set 





Larry Levin 


an NCAA tournament record. The aggres- 
sive IU defense held the Hawks field goal 
shooting to a feeble 33 percent. 

“Indiana is a terrific defensive team, ” St. 
Joseph’s coach Jim Lynam said. “They took 
us out of what we tried to do very early. 
When you fall behind very early like we 
did, any kind of a spread offense becomes 
that much less effective.” 

Turner and Tolbert led the Hoosiers 
with 14 points and five rebounds apiece. 
Every Hoosier played and scored. 


4 ’m very pleased for our players,” 
Knight said. “This is what it boils 
down to. It’s a great accomplish- 

ment to go to the finals. There’s not very 

many players who have played this game 
who have had the chance to do that.” 


So it was off to Philly and a return to the 
scene of the Hoosiers last NCAA title. 

The Hoosiers joined Midwest champion 
Louisiana State, West champion North 
Carolina and East champion Virginia as 
members of the Final Four. The Hoosiers 
would meet 31-3 LSU in the first semi final 
game at the Spectrum. Knight said LSU 
was a quick talented team that could do 
many different things on the basketball 
court. 

“They have all the physical attributes 
that a good basketball team has to have,” 


Knight said. 

The game also featured a match up be- 
tween two outstanding guards — IU’s I 
Thomas and LSU’s Ethan Martin. 

Both teams played an extremely close 
first half before Thos was whistled for 
his third foul with 3:14 remaining in the 
half. He was replaced by sophomore guard 
lim Thomas. Rather than utilize Martin 
during Thomas’ absence, LSU coach Dale 
Brown made a questionable move when he 
brought Martin out of the game for a rest. 
The Hoosiers stayed close to LSU and 
trailed at halftime, 30-27. 


he Hoosiers were uptight and 

overanxious. They missed a lot of 

shots and were failing to set up an 
offense. Rather than yelling at his players, 
Knight told the Hoosiers to sit back and 
relax. 

The tactic worked as IU came out in the 
second half and scored 11 straight points, 
all by Turner. The Spectrum crowd was 
stunned and LSU could not recover as the 
Hoosiers won by an incredible score of, 
67-49. 

The Hoosiers only shot 36 percent from 
the field but the defense held LSU to a 
meager 32 percent. Turner led the 
Hoosiers with 20 points but the key to IU’s 
comeback may have been Jim Thomas who 
came off the beech and pulled down nine 
rebounds, tops on the team. 

“Jimmy Thomas did a great job going to 
the boards in the second half. He has been 
doing a good job for us all year. He was our 
leading rebounder today’, Knight said. 

“I didn’t expect it (the awesome come- 
back), but in my wildest imagination I 
thought it was possible,” he said. “I have a 
wild imagination.” 

But Knight’s coaching genius showed 
through with his tactics at halftime. 

“At halftime coach Knight came in and 
told everybody to just sit back in their 
chairs and relax,” Turner said. “He said we 
can t go at them the way we did in the first 

alf. 

“We were a lot more patient than in the 
first half and things just started going right. 
We played bad in the first half but were 
only down by three so we knew we could 
take control of the game if we settled 
down,” he said. 

“We went out in the second half and 

layed good, tough, solid defense and 
helped out whenever we had the chance.” 


The Hoosiers now had a chance at the 
continued of page 291 











Far Left — Six-foot-10 junior Landon Turner goes up for a slam 
dunk during the final game in the Mideast Regional against St. 
Joseph's. 

Left — Coach Bob Knight gives some encouragement to center 
Ray Tolbert during the Mideast Regional championship game 
against St. Joseph's. The Hoosiers won the game 78-46 and earned 
the right to go to Philadelphia as one of the Final Four. 

Below — Some of the 17,112 fans who were part of the sell-out 
crowd watched and cheered the Hoosiers to a Mideast Regional 
victory over St. Joseph's. 











































Left — The fans and the media gathered around the 
Hoosiers as Ray Tolbert took the honors in the traditional 
net cutting ceremony after IU beat St. Joseph's. 

Below Left — Maryland's all-american forward B. King 
shakes hands with Isiah Thomas and Ray Tolbert after he 
fouled out during the IU-Maryland NCAA regional in 
Dayton, Ohio. IU won 99-64. 

Bottom — Coach Bob Knight talked to the press after the 
Hoosiers defeated Alabama-Birmingham 87-72, in the first 
game of the Mideast Regional. 

Below — Ray Tolbert, Isiah Thomas and Randy Wittman 
(who biiiied Kis knee during the game) started to 
celebrate when it was evident the team would beat St. 
Joseph's and advance to the Final Four. 
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crown jewel of their sport — the NCAA 
basketball championship. But first, they 
would have to beat North Carolina. 

The Tar Heels Earned a shot at the title 
after they beat Virginia, 78-65 in the 
second semi final game. Tar-Heel forward 
Al Wood had set a semi final scoring record 
when he scored 39 points against Virginia. 

So this was it. The game had all the 
earmarks of a classic confrontation. It was 
Bob Knight against Dean Smith — both 
considered the top college coaches in bas- 


ketball. It was the Big Ten vs. the ACC. 


And it was IU vs. North Carolina — two 
universities with rich basketball traditions. 

North Carolina struck first when the Tar 
Heels built a 16-8 lead in the first half. But 
Turner scored two straight baskets to ignite 
the Hoosiers. The score was tied at 20 and 
at 22. When Whittman hit an 18 foot jump 
shot from the baseline at the buzzer, the 
Hoosiers had their first lead of the game, 
27-26. 

The second half saw a remarkable dis- 
play of basketball talent by Isiah Thomas. 
He opened the half with a driving lay up 
after a steal, and followed that with another 
steal a lay up one minute later. 

IU had the confidence and the lead. The 
Hoosiers continued to build on the lead 
and controlled the tempo of the second 
half. North Carolina could no longer play 
their type of game. 

And there was Thomas, whirling, twirl- 
ing, spinning, and scoring with the greatest 
of ease. 

The Hoosiers had the championship at 
hand with a 63-50 lead with four eoonds to 
go. Isiah Thomas took the inbounds pass, 
held it for a few seconds, and lofted the ball 
toward the Spectrum rafters when the final 
buzzer sounded. 

The Hoosiers were basketball’s NCAA 
Champions. 

Amob scene began on the Spectrum 
floor as the IU players went wild. Tolbert 
had a grin from ear to ear as he coddled the 
NCAA basketball trophy. Like a patented 
Tolbert rebound, nobody was going to get 
the prized object out of Tolbert’s hands. 

I'm not ever going to let go of this baby,” 
Tolbert said. “Words cannot describe my 
feelings. That’s it. It’s the ultimate. We 
ered this.” 

And indeed the Hoosiers had earned the 
championship. They rebounded from 
adversity and won the championship. At 
26-9, the Hoosiers became the losingest 
team ever to win the NCAA. But the 
Hoosiers outscored their tournament 
opponents by an awesome average of 22.6 
points per game. 

This was not the same team that started 
the Big Ten season at 7-5. The team that 
ended the season in Philadelphia may not 
have been beaten by anyone. This was a 
champion in every sense of the word. 9° 





































Opposite — Steve Bouchie (54) and 
James Thomas struggle for a rebound 
in the closing minutes of the IU-LSU 
game. Thomas, a reserve guard, was 
named to the all-Final Four team. He 
was later nicknamed by the press IU's 
“other Thomas.” 

Left — Junior guard Randy Wittman 
passes the ball against LSU defender 
Howard Carter. Wittman’s 8 points 
from long range helped break up 
LSU’s zone ake, 

Far Left — Landon Turner battled 
for a rebound against LSU’s Howard 
Carter. Turner had 20 points and 
eight rebounds in the 67-49 victo 

over LSU, in the NCAA semi-fina 


game. 
Bottom Left — (left to right) Chuck 
Franz, Mike LaFave, Phd Teonbar er, 
Glen Grunwald and Ted Kitchel shout 
encouragement to their teammates. 
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Opposite — Landon Burners ie t) and Ray Tolbert cut down 
the net after the Hoosiers defeated the North Carolina Tar 
Heels 63-50, to win the NCAA championship. 

Above — Fans in Bloomington gathered anywhere there was 
a television to watch the game. These people waited since 
three-o'clock at Bear's Place in order to get a good seat to 
eR the game. 

Above Right — Isiah Thomas was guarded heavily by North 
Carolina players. But that di not stop him from leading all 
scorers with 23 points and dishing out five assits. Thomas 
was voted the tournament’s most-valuable-player and 
all-Finals team. 

Right — There were plenty of Hoosier fans among the 18,276 
Philadelphia Spectrum sell-out crowd to cheer the team 
during the final game. 
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Cagers set records 


Alan Darow 


aryalyce Jeremiah came to IU to 4 
do a job. She had left the Uni- 
versity of Dayton because she 
had done her job in her second year as head 
coach of the Lady Flyers, Women’s basket- 
ball team, she led the team to a Division II 
national championship. 

In her first season at IU, Jeremiah put 
together a team that finished 22-16. In- 
cluded in the win column was the Indiana 
AIAW Championship, which the Hoosiers 
won for the second time in a row, defeating 
Purdue, 61-47. 

The Hoosiers also placed fourth in the 
Big Ten Tournament in February, the 
highest IU has finished in years. 

IU had four players averaging in doubles 
figures for most of the season. Three play- 
ers finished the season with averages of 
over 10 points per game. 

Senior Sue Hodges led the scoring, aver- 
aging 12.6 points per game. Hodges, hit 
202 field goals this season breaking the rec- 
ord of 196 set by Barb Krieger in the 
1978-79 season. 

Two freshman forwards were neck and 
neck in the scoring race, Rachelle Bostic 
finished with 11.7 points per game and 
Denise Jackson was close behind with 11.5 
points per game. 

Jeremiah lost three players during the 
season. Junior Lori Burroughs and senior 
co-captain Joan Ryann quit the team on 
December 11, in unrelated incidences. 
Both players claimed that they no longer 
could contribute to the team. 

Sophomore Dorothy Raffel, the 
Hoosiers leading scorer last season, was 
suspended and subsequently dismissed 
from the team by Jeremiah for “disciplin- 
ary reasons’ on February 15. 

The Hoosiers started out the season with 
five wins in a row and built up an 11-game 
win streak in late December and early 
January. 2% 

Sherri Fishman 
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Left — Senior Sue Hodges grimaces and Melinda Sparkman, a sophomore 
(left) and Melissa Leckie, a sophomore, watch the second half of the 
IU-Miami game, January 28th. Miami won 70-67. 

Below Left — Sophomore guard Kim Land dribbles past a tenacious 
Detroit player, during the IU-Detroit game February 20th. 

Below — Freshman Denise Jackson feigns two Detroit players. Despite 
Jackson leading the Hoosiers with 18 points the Hoosiers lost 67-65. 


Alan Darow 























Hoosiers win Big Ten title 


or years, [U’s women’s swim team 
was drowning in the depths of the 
Big Ten. 

The following chain of events led to a 
rapid surfacing at the top of the conference: 
The first full-time coach for IU women’s 
swimming, Pat Barry, was hired; next for- 
mer Olympic freestyler Jennifer Hooker, a 
Bloomington native, added credibility to 
the program by choosing to swim for IU; 
then, for 1980-81, Barry recruited what is 
widely believed to be the best group of 
freshmen in the nation. 

Consequently, this year the Hoosiers 
accomplished one of Barry's major goals for 
the program — winning the Big Ten 
Championship. They did so by beating 
five-time defending champion Michigan 
by the tight score of 933-903, at the confer- 
ence meet in Madison, Wisconsin. 

It would have been a perfect season for 
Barry and his team if they could have 
broken into the nation’s top ten. However, 
they fell short, as they placed 12th. Sopho- 
more Amy McGrath, 1980 national cham- 
pion in one-meter diving, placed fourth in 
the three-meter and seventh in the one- 
meter diving. Hooker, while swimming a 
time that would have won the event the 
paoeous year, placed fifth in the 500 meter 
reestyle. 

On missing out on the top ten, Barry 
said, “We blew it. No, I blew it. I rested 
the girls too much.” 9° 

Steve Ball 
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Left — Ann Cremin, a freshman, leaves the block as Theresa Andrews, a freshman, 
finishes her leg of the 400 relay, during a meet in Royer Pool. 

Top — Chris Sattelberg, a sophomore, comes up for air while swimming in the IU 
versus Michigan dual meet in January. 

Above — The swimmers leave the blocks during the dual meet against defending Big 
Ten Champion Michigan. IU won the meet 71-60. The team went on to defeat Michigan 
in the Big Ten Championship to gain the conference title. 
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Left — Doug Maley, a freshman, flies off the starting 
block at the Indiana Invitational. Below — Senior diver 
Niki Stajovic placed 2nd on the one-meter and 3rd on the 
three-meter board at the NCAAs. Above — IU swim coach 
Jim “Doc” Counsilman prepared for his swim around 
Alcatra San Francisco Bay; which he completed in 
November. 
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Big ‘Ten dynasty ends 


isappointment was the byword for 

the IU swim team in 1981. The 

Hoosiers’ steak of 20 straight Big 
Ten titles was broken by Iowa and IU’s tie 
for 12th at the NCAA championship meet. 
It was the worst finish for the Hoosiers 
since swimming coach James “Doc” Coun- 
silman came to IU 23 years ago. 

Diver Rob Bollinger captured some 
glory for IU, winning the one-meter board 
at NCAAs. In fact, divers scored 54 of IU’s 
61 points at the nationals. Senior Niki Staj- 
kovic ended his IU career by placing 
second on the one-meter board and third 
on the three-meter at NCAAs. The 
Hoosiers third diving All-American was 
sophomore John Schulte, who placed 11th 
on the one-meter board. 

Aside from the diving efforts, IU fared 
poorly at NCAA. Senior Chuck Sharpe was 
the Hoosiers’ top swimmer, placing eighth 
in the 200-freestyle. Senior Djan Madruga, 
an Olympian from Brazil, placed 11th in 
the 200-back-stroke, joining Sharpe as an 
All-American. 

In 1981, the Hoosiers went 12-0 during 
the dual meet season, which included vic- 
tories over Iowa (10th in NCAAs), Arkansas 
(13th) and Southern Methodist (4th). IU 
successfully defended its home meet win 
streak, as the Hoosiers now own 110 wins 
in Royer Pool since it opened. 

Tadividually, the team set many new 
swim records. Senior Ken McLaughlin 
broke Mark Spitz’s 50-yard freestyle rec- 
ord with a 20.25 swim at NCAAs. Djan 
Madruga’s 400 individual medley time at 
NCAAs was a new all-time Big Ten record, 
as was Seth Bretscher’s winning time in the 
200-breaststroke at the Big Ten meet. 

Sharpe set new IU standards in the 200 
and 500 freestyles, while Jim Halliburton 
set a new record in the 100-butterfly, an 
event where he won his third straight Big 
Ten title. 

Losing the Big Ten title was dishearten- 
ing for the Hoosiers. IU led by five points 


after the first day, due mostly to its diving 
strength. At one point the IU advantage hit 
93 points but the Hawkeyes rallied to cut 
that to 14 after the second day and then 
swam to victory on the final day. 

IU had beaten Iowa 70-36 in Royer Pool 
early in the dual season before 1,100 fans, 
the largest IU swimming crowd ever in 
Royer Pool. 

The reason for IU’s drop in stature re- 
mained a mystery to the swimmers, 
although Counsilman said the lack of a 
large pool at IU is a crucial factor. The 
proposed recreational sports center is sup- 
posed to house a 50-meter pool for the 
Hoosiers, but whether or not it actually 
will be built is uncertain. 

Scholarships were also a tight spot for [IU 
this year as Councilman had only one to 
give out to prospective recruits. There are 
seven graduating seniors from the 1981 
team, Niki Stajkovic, Ken McLaughlin, 
Chuck Sharpe, Djan Madruga, Jim Halli- 
burton, Dave Phelps and Dan Rogers. 

In the regular season, IU followed Coun- 
cilman’s rhythm method of training 
through many single meets. The Hoosiers 
disposed of Pittsburgh and Ohio State with 
little trouble and ripped Iowa and Arkan- 
sas, both in the same weekend, Then came 
a trip to SMU where the Hoosiers used a 
last relay sprint by Halliburton to edge the 
Mustangs. 

Illness began to overtake IU as they 
went on a weekend visit to Michigan and 
Michigan State. The Spartans fell easily 
against the IU reserves, but the Wolver- 
ines lost 60-53 in a thriller that was decided 
in the last event. 

Purdue, Cincinnati and Illinois were 
easy victims, as was Indiana State in IU’s 
season finale. But between the wins came a 
58-55 squeaker at Wisconsin, where IU 
clinched the meet with two events left and 
coasted home, despite the close score. 3° 

Jim Slater 
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Best season in 45 years 


ll thing considered, the 14-6-1 IU 
wrestling team had a good season. 
They lost some matches they 
should have won. They could have finished 
higher that sixth in the Big Ten Wrestlin 
Tournament. They could have Paeied 
more than one All-American at the Nation- 
al Collegiate Athletic Association (NCAA) 
Wrestling Tournament held in Princeton, 
New Jersey. 

But IU coach Doug Blubaugh was happy 
at season’s end and that is saying some- 
thing. He has said before that he is never 
satisfied. 

“I'm happy with the season,” he said 
after the NCAA’s. “It was good because the 
last 13 matches we won in a row and the fact 
that all the kids but two will return next 
year (senior 150-pounder Ken Sheets and 
senior heavyweight Rod Chamberlin will 
not). We've got Deutsch (freshman Todd 
who was ineligible this year because of 
grades), for Sheets and we need to recruit 
in the upper weights. I’m looking positive- 
ly edt next year.” 

Blubaugh was not so positive during the 
season. IU, returning from a 15-9 record 
(its best in 44 years), and losing only one 
starter, the Hoosiers started off 1-6-1 
against mostly Big Ten competition. 

It was a frustrating start, because the 
wrestling team kept pleading that they 
were better than their record. The scores 
at the meets were so close. They lost to 
Nebraska, 19-18, to Michigan State, 20-18, 
and to Ohio State, 23-20, and tied Illinois 
22-23. 

But things picked up for the Hoosiers, as 
they won their next 13 meets in a row to 
finish the season 14-6-1. Those six losses 
were the fewest in Blubaugh’s eight pre- 
vious season at IU. 

While it was true that some of the teams 
IU defeated were weak this season, such as 
Indiana Central and Taylor, earlier IU 
would not have beaten all of the 13. 

Along, the way IU had one of its most 
satisfying wins in many years when the 
Hoosiers defeated Indiana State, 24-11. 
ISU finished No. 14 in the NCAA Wrest- 
ling Tournament. 

Even with its 13 wins in a row and its 
14-6-1 record IU had something to prove at 
the Big Ten Wrestling Tournament. The 
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Hoosiers finished in sixth place, but not as 
high as Blubaugh had hoped. However, it 
qualified six wrestlers for the NCAA’s. 

At the NCAA’s, IU had one All- 
American, junior 126-pounder Mark Gal- 
yan and finished in a tie for 36th place. 

“I thought we might end up with three 
All-Americans,” Blubaugh said. “But its 
damn hard to win (at the NCAA’s). You've 
got to win early. If they lose I tell them to 
ose to the best guy. 

“T think we alid all right this season. The 
four guys that are coming back (freshman 
118-pounder Jeff Bentley, Galyan, junior 
134-pounder Keith Saunders and sopho- 
more 177-pounder Mike D’Ambrose) 
know more after the NCAA's. There is no- 
thing like experience. 

“People realize we’re coming up. 
They ve told me the team is looking up. I 
know we are on our way up.” 38 

Eric Benmour 
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Left — Heaveyweight Rod Chamberlin, a senior, wrestles 
against a Purdue opponent. Chamberlin had a 38-11 record 
including 19 pins in his last season. 

Above — IU wrestling coach Doug Blubaugh gives Mike 
D’Ambrose some instructions before meeting a Miami of Ohio 
opponent. D’Ambrose finished the season with a 18-10 record 
including 2 pins. 





‘Team looks to future 


fter losing eight of twelve starters 

from last year’s squad, including 

three All-Big Ten performers, 
coach Jim Browns’ Hoosier gymnasts 
struggled through a 2-9 season, filled with 
injury and inexperience. 

Despite the lowly record, the young 
Hoosiers made tremendous strides 
throughout the season, increasing their 
scores from 220 early on, to a respectable 
250 by season’s end. 

Before the season began Brown said, 
We're not going to be bad at all; in fact, I 
believe that we will win some meets and be 
very Sheu in others. But as a whole, 
we are a bit too inexperienced.” 

Dominated by underclassmen, the 
Hoosiers started four freshman and two 
sophomores. Brown believes that he has 
brought in the best recruiting class that 
Indiana has ever had. “We have an exciting 
freshman class, one that will bring poten- 
tial for the future,” Brown said. 

In the Big Ten championships, the 
Hoosiers did not expect to finish very high, 
but felt that they could do well individual- 
ly. Unfortunately, Indiana fell to the bot- 
tom of the conference, capping off a di- 
sastrous weekend. 

Sophomore Tom Gould led the Hoosiers 
at the Big Tens, with a 7th place finish on 
the still rings, claiming All-Big Ten honors. 
Gould was the lone Hoosier to secure a 
position in the coveted top eight of the Big 
Ten. 

The future appears bright for the 
Hoosier gymnasts as only two senior will be 
graduated from the squad. Coach Brown 
anxiously awaits the arrival of next year. 
“Forget what happened this year, because 
next year will be different,” Brown said. 
With ten starters returning, Brown’s 
prophecy just might become reality. 58 

Mike Wolinsky 
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Dennis Chamberlin 





Jennifer Jecklin 


Top — Dan Stanely, a freshman, performs on the pommel horse at a meet in Assembly Hall. The team was 
dominated by underclassmen, starting four freshmen and two sophomores. 

Above — Bob Hill, a senior, finishes his routine on the rings during a meet. Hill also performed on the 
pommel horse scoring a season best of 8.95 and on the parallel bars scoring a season best of 9.05. 














he IU women’s gymnastics team 

finished the 1980-81 season with a 

7-4 dual meet record and a new 
team record in points. 

On March first, IU beat Kentucky with a 
team total of 136.2, a new school record. 
The old record was 134.05. 

IU opened the season with a win over 
Western Michigan. The Hoosiers won ev- 
ery event at the meet and took first and 
second place in the all-around. The team 
then won the next three meets, but was 
forced to reschedule the January meet with 
Ball State after several mishaps. 

First, the floor plate on the uneven bars 
broke. After the meet was moved to the 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion building, Hoosier Cynthia Rogers col- 
lapsed on her dismount from the uneven 
bars because of an injured knee. IU’s Liz 
Landshof sprained her ankle during her 
floor exercises. 

On February 20-21, IU competed at the 
Big Ten championships in Columbus, 
Ohio, and finished fifth. 

The Hoosiers finished second in a con- 
troversial AIAW state championship meet 
at Indiana State. IU women’s gymnastics 
coach Diane Schulz, the Ball State coach 
and the meet director complained about 
the fairness of the judging. 

IU finished the season with a dismal 11th 
place finish at the Midwest AIAW regional 
championships in East Lansing, Mich., 
with a score of 131.5. 38 

Emily Lawson 


Right — Melissa Murin, a sophomore, completes her 
routine on the balance beam in a meet at Assembl 
Hall. 


Jeff Morehead 
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Individuals shine during .500 season 


he IU women’s track team had a 

so-so outdoor season but lost only 

one team member to gradu- 
ation, All-American Karen Wechsler. 

The outdoor season began March 20 at 
the Lady Gator Relays in Gainesville, Flor- 
ida. IU won the mile relay with a time of 
3:49.8. Junior Reba Jackson placed second 
in the 200-meter dash and fourth in the 
100-meter dash at the meet. 

IU won the triangular meet at Illinois on 
April 4, beating both Illinois and Southern 
illinois, 

April 18, IU traveled to the Midwest 
Open Eastern Illinois track meet in 
Charleston, Illinois. Sophomore Gretchen 
Baker won the 400-meter hurdles with a 
time of 1:01.67, and placed third in the 
100-meter hurdles. 

Sophomore Sheila Montgomery won the 
800-meter run with a time of 2:12.09. 
Freshman Betsy Grizzell placed third in 
the seven event heptathlon. 

Two team members were injured in an 
automobile accident on the way to the 
Becky Boone Invitational track meet in 
Lexington, Kentucky, on April 24. 

Junior Kelly O'Toole and sophomore 
Jeanna Polonchek were taken to the hospit- 
al after the car in which they were riding 
was involved in a chain reaction with the 
two team vans. O'Toole suffered a com- 
presen fracture of a vertebra in her lower 

ack and Polonchek received a deep gash 
in her forehead. 

IU finished the season with a sixth place 
finish in the Big Ten and then failed to 
qualify in any event at the AIAW national 
meet in Austin, Texas. 5: 

Emily Lawson 
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Far Left — Gretchen Baker, a freshman, receives 
congratulations from track coach Sam Bell, after 
she won the 400 meter hurdles at Billy Hayes 
Field, in May. 

Top Left — Roseann Barnhill competes for position 
during the 1,500 meter run at the Billy Hayes 
Invitational track meet held in May. Barnhill 
finished in third with a time of 4:37.09. 

Above — Cyndie Brown, a sophomore, completes 
one lap during the 3,000 meter run. Her finishing 
time was 10:24.3. 

Left — Sophomore javelin thrower, Jeanna 
Polonchek adjusts her shoe after performing at the 
Billy Hayes meet. She won the event and set a 
school record with a throw of 133 feet four inches. 





Trackmen set records 


imes were the essence of IU’s 

men’s track team, and it met the 

clock’s challenge early in the sea- 
son. Some old, familiar faces led the team 
in striving for NCAA championship qual- 
ifying times, while some new faces made 
their mark on the track and in the field. 

Freshman Dave Volz, a Bloomington, 
Ind. native, vaulted himself into the lime- 
light and the record book by establishing a 
swarm of records with a pole vault of 18-3% 
in the Indiana Intercollegiate meet April 
18 at Billy Hayes Track. Volz set an IU, Big 
Ten and a national junior record with his 
vault, the second time he had vaulted over 
18 feet during the outdoor season. 

Senior Nate Lundy, a four-year track 
veteran, shattered his own times each time 
he entered a race. He qualified for the 
NCAA finals in his first outing of the season 
in the 400-meter intermediate hurdles, but 
lowered his initial time of 50.65 set in the 
Sunshine Relays March 20 to a career-best 
49.49 at the Drake Relays April 24. Lundy 
defeated the 1980 NCAA intermediate 
hurdle champion, David Lee, of Southern 
Illinois, running his best time ever. 

The sprints and relay teams each ex- 
celled at various times, led by the 1600- 
meter rela 
McGhee and Sunder Nix and seniors Tom- 
my Hughes and Lundy. The team set an IU 
record with its 3:05.29 time at the Drake 
relays in a second-place finish. 

The Hoosiers won an important meet at 
the end of the outdoor season, a 73-71 vic- 
tory over the University of Michigan. In 
the past three outdoor seasons, the loser of 
ee meet has gone on to win the Big Ten 
title. 

That trend continued as Michigan edged 
out IU to win the Big Ten 134-100. IU 
trailed Michigan by 35 points after the first 
day, but strong performances by junior Jim 
Spivey, Nix, Volz and Lundy helped IU 
gain second place. 

Spivey won the 1500-meter run with a 
time of 3:42.55, a track record, and he also 
won the 5000-meter run with a time of 
14:01.76, also a track record. Spivey had 
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team of freshmen Gary ®W 


been red-shirted for the indoor track sea- 
son with ankle injuries, and his perfor- 
mances at the Big Tens and later at the 
nationals helped IU. 


Volz continued to amaze people by 
jumping 18-014, a meet record, to win the 
pole vaulting title. Nix won the 400-meter 
dash with a run of 45.56, a time which he 
would break at the nationals. 

And Lundy won two hurdles competi- 
tions, the 100-meter high hurdles (:13.95) 
and the 400-meter intermediates (:49.92, a 
new track record). 

The Hoosiers continued their fine indi- 
vidual performances. Four IU men placed 
at the nationals and one, Volz, took a 
national title. Volz vaulted 17-81% and 
helped IU to a ninth-place finish, the best 
finish in IU track coach Sam Bell’s 12 years 
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at IU. The other freshman in the finals, 
Nix, ran a :46.01 in the 400-meter run, 
finishing eighth. 

Spivey set an IU record in the 1500- 
meter run with a time of 3:38.33. Even 
with the record, Spivey finished third, 
which was good considering the short 
amount of time Spivey had been back since 
his ankle problems. 

Lundy finished in fifth place at the 
nationals in the 400-meter hurdles with a 
time of :50.25.28 

Sherri Fishman 

















Dean Rutz 


Far Left — Freshman pole vaulter Dave Volz established 
several records during the year, including a 18-foot-3¥4 vault 
which set an IU, Big Ten and national junior record. Volz 
also took the NCAA title in the nationals. 

Below — Seniors Nate Lundy, right, and Brian Brase hit 
their second hurdle in the 400 intermediate hurdles in the IU 
Invitational Track meet April 18. Lundy won the 400 as well 
as the 110 high hurdles. 

Left — Senior Kevin Higdon, right, and junior Robby Pierce 
lead the field in the steeplechase during a dual meet with 
Southern Illinois University. Higdon won the race in 9:17.9 
and Pierce finished third in 9:22.3. 











IU survives a .500 


he Scott Greer era of tennis at IU 

is over. Greer completed his final 

year at IU, guiding the Hoosiers to 
an even 13-13 campaign. 

Greer came to Indiana in July of 1972 
and led the Hoosiers to instant success, as 
the 1973 Hoosier netters finished 19th 
nationally. In both 1974 and 1977, Greer 
led the Hoosiers to second place finishes in 
the Big Ten. In nine seasons at Indiana, 
Scott compiled a 131-78 record, but failed 
to produce a Big Ten Champion. 

After the Hoosier netters of 1980 turned 
in an outstanding 18-4 dual mark, troups 
looked forward to the 1981 season with 
much optimism. Only one starter gradu- 
ated = two good newcomers joined the 
camp. 

After jumping out to a quick 10-5 start, 
the Hoosiers met a mid-season dry spell, 
intensified by key injuries that saw them 
drop eight of their last eleven dual con- 
tests. 

Hoping to improve upon 1980's seventh 
place Big Ten finish, the Hoosiers lost all 
three doubles teams in the first round, en 
route to a sixth place tie with Illinois. 

Senior Tom Lockhart finished his career 
in style by placing second at the No. 5 
singles slot, the highest Hoosier finish of 
the tourney. 

Junior Mike Dickinson added a third 
place at the No. 3 singles position to round 
out the Hoosier efforts. 

Despite a mediocre Big Ten finish, 
Coach Greer commented, “We probably 
finished about where we should have, but 
we lost those doubles matches early, and 
that really hurt us. If we had done as well as 
I thought we could, we might have sneaked 
up to fifth, or even fourth. 

With Greer’s retirement, Indiana tennis 
begins a new era under Steve Greco, club 
ae at the Aurora (IIl.) Tennis Club, Greco 

opes to turn around a faltering program 
that has not placed better than third in the 

Big Ten since 1977. 
Mike Wolinsky 
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Below — Tom Rogers, a senior, team captain and number 


the season with a 11-13 record. 


yee returns a serve during a home meet. Rogers 
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Team ranks in Top 10 


he IU women’s tennis team had 

the best season of the team’s his- 

tory this year, achieving a 32-5 
win-loss record and a No. 10 national 
ranking. 

The Hoosiers won three championships 
this year: the conference, the state and the 
regional. 

IU won the Big Ten women's tennis 
tournament this year for the second year in 
a row. IU routed tennis powerhouse 
Northwestern 7-2 for the title. 

Four team members were selected for 
the All-Big Ten team. IU’s No. 1 doubles 
team, sophomore Heather Crowe and 
senior Tina McCall, and No. 2 doubles 
team, junior Bev Ramser and sophomore 
Jenny Snyder, each made All-Big Ten first 
team doubles. Crowe and McCall made 
first team singles. Snyder also was. chosen 
for second team singles, making her the 
only No. 4 singles player to make either 
team. 

The Hoosiers won their fourth consecu- 
tive Association for Intercollegiate Athle- 
tics for Women (AIAW) State Cham- 
pionship this year. IU defeated Purdue, 
Indiana State and Ball State in the tourney, 
losing only one of 18 singles matches in the 
process. 

Indiana also won the Midwest Regional 
AIAWs this year. Three Hoosiers were 
chosen to the all-region team by the re- 
gional coaches: Crowe, McCall and 
Ramser. 

In May, at the national AIAW cham- 
pionship tournament in Tempe, Ariz., IU 
was ranked No. 10 by the Women’s Inter- 
collegiate Tennis Association. “We're 
pleased to be in the top ten,” said IU 
women’s tennis coach Lin Loring, after the 
rankings were announced. “Our goal at the 
start of the year was to be in the top 15.” 

In a pre-tournament poll, the Hoosiers 
had a national ranking of No. 6. 

Crowe and McCall made it to the final 
eight in doubles competion at the AIAWs, 
but then lost to the University of Texas. 
Crowe was voted All-American in singles at 
the tournament, and she and McCall were 
voted All-American at doubles. 35 

Emily Lawson 





Michel duCille 





Pirjo Ojala, a freshman from F a ae in the fall at the Varsity Tennis courts. By season’s end the IU tennis 
team had a 32-5 record and was ranked number 10 in the country. Also, Coach Lin Loring was named Midwest Coach 
of the Year. 
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New coach 
| takes over 


i t wasn’t the action on the golf course 





as much as the action off of it, which 
highlight the IU women’s golf season. 
A solid performance by senior Mamie 
McClure was overshadowed by a change in 
coaches for the team. Bruce Cohen started 
the fall season as coach, but Sam Car- 
michael, club pro at the Martinsville Coun- 
try Club, took over for the spring half of the 
season. 
Cohen said he resigned after he had a 
“falling out” with IU Associate Athletic 
Director for Women’s Athletics, Isabella 
Hutchinson. 
McClure paced the Hoosiers through 
every meet in the fall half of the season. 
She lead IU to a fourth place finish in the 
Midwest AIAW Golf Championships. 
McClure and Lynn DeSmet, a junior, 
shared fourth place. 
| But the play behind McClure was often 
inconsistent. One tournament, Maria 
Sera, a junior, would play well, and De- 
; Smet would play poorly; the next tourna- 
ment might find just the opposite. 

Carmichael probabl ape for some 
consistency in his squad when he took over 
in the spring season, and he found it in the 
play of Jan Kleiman, a sophomore. She had 
the lowest stroke average on the team for 
the spring season. Kleiman had an 82 aver- 
age, just passing McClure, who had an 82.1 
stroke average. 

The Hoosiers started the spring season 
with a 22nd place finish in the Lady Paladin 
Golf Tournament. In May the Hoosiers 
ae sixth in the Big Ten Championships 
ed by McClure 11th place finish. 

The Hoosiers finished the season with a 
14th place finish in the Lady Kat Invita- 
tional, Kleiman led the team with a 41st 
place finish. 35 

Blair Claflin 


Right — Concentrating on her stroke, senior Mamie McClure 
putts the ball during practice at the IU golf course. 

Above — Members of the IU golf team, Mamie McClure, 
Monique Bernard, Debbie Bullard, Lynn DeSmet, Elana 
Larrazabal, Karen Marencyk, Jan Kleinman and coach Sam 
Carmichael. 
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team 


hroughout the 1981 spring golf 
season, the IU men’s golf team 
found itself chasing Ohio State. 

The Hoosiers ended the season only one 
stroke behind Ohio State at the Big Ten 
golf tournament, almost enough to catch 
the Buckeyes, but not enough to allow IU 
to continue in post-season action. 

IU started out the spring season with a 
sixth place finish in the Auburn Junior- 
Senior Tournament in March. Then the 
Hoosiers finished 14th in the Southeastern 
Intercollegiate Tournament in early 
March. 

After that it was on to the Kepler Invita- 
tional where the Hoosiers had broken Ohio 
State’s six-year hold on the tourney title in 
1980. This year they could only manage a 
seventh place finish, 69 strokes behind 
champ Ohio State. After that, IU coach 
Bob Fitch said, “We need a lot of work.” 

It looked like it. After the Kepler, senior 
Tim Koressel had the lowest team average 
with a 76.2. 

The Michigan Invitational followed and 
AU finished in first place. They won over 
Big Ten competitors, Michigan, Minneso- 
ta, Michigan State, Wisconsin and North- 
western. Fitch was happy with the team’s 
performance, and the team lowered it 
average to under 75. 

The week after, IU finished third in the 
Northern Invitational which marked the 
emergence of freshman Jeff Cook. IU was 
24 off the pace of victory Ohio State. 

The Hoosiers finished only nine strokes 
behind the Buckeyes at the Sparten Invita- 
tional. That was the last regular season 
tournament, before the Big Tens. 

In the Big Tens, Koressel finished the 
pocey tournament with the fourth best 
total. 

The scores improved since March. Cook 
finished with a 74.1, senior Yves Tremblay 
had a 74.6, senior Gary Stickly had a 74.5, 
Koressel had a 74.4, sophomore David 
Thomas had a 74.8 and Senior Eric Kauf- 
manis had a 75.7. 55 

Eric Benmour 
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Top — Senior Eric Kaufmanis, right, jokes about the putt missed by teammate, sophomore David Thomas, 
during a practice session. 

Above — Judging the accuracy of his shot, senior Eric Kaufmanis, was practicing his chip shot on the ninth 
hole of the IU golf course. 
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he women’s softball team came 
into the 198] season as the run- 
ners-up in the national softball 


tournament. They were the defending Big ° 


Ten champions and had finished second in 
the Redbird Invitational the year before. 

But the Hoosiers’ hopes for another suc- 
cessful season were doused by rains and 
the fact that the team couldn’t qualify for 
the national AIAW tournament. 

One analogy to the season may have 
been the four-game series that IU played 
with Texas A & M. On the season-opening 
road trip to Texas in March, the Hoosiers 
lost twice to Texas, 4-0 and 4-1. 

IU played the Texas team again, this 
time before the Indiana Invitational in late 
April. IU, then ranked No. 8 in the coun- 
try, defeated Texas A & M, then No. 2 in 
the nation, 1-0. In the invitational, Texas A 
& M defeated the Hoosiers 2-1 in the bot- 
tom of the first extra inning. 

The Hoosiers had finished in second 
place at the Redbird Invitational on the 
campus of Illinois State (Normal, Ill.) for 
the past two years, and IU was looking to 
take the Invitational. But rains cancelled 
the event and was out of luck. 

Even the Big Tens could not help IU. 
The Hoosiers had won it in 1980, but in 
1981 they finished in a tie for sixth place. 

But there was one last hope: the region- 
als and nationals. IU finished in third place 
in the Midwest Regional tournament and 
afterward received an at-large berth to the 
national AIAW championships in Norman, 
Okla. in late May. 

It was all set: an awful season and a 
chance to forget it all in the nationals. In 
fact, IU was set to play Texas A & M again. 
What could be better? 

Unfortunately, a protest filed by defend- 
ing champs Utah State knocked the 
Hoosiers out of the tournament. The pro- 
test was based on a rule only allowing three 
teams from each region to go to the nation- 
als. The AIAW decided that Illinois State 
should go and IU should stay home. 

Individual performances, however, 
made up for some of the frustration. Senior 
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catcher-pitcher Diane Stephenson was 
named to the AIAW All-American team. 
Stephenson was the first IU woman to re- 
ceive a softball scholarship at IU, and was 
the first to be named to the All-American 
team. 

Not only did she catch and hit a team- 
leading .359, but she also had a 10-2 record 


as a pitcher. In addition, she had a .940 
career fielding percentage. 





The other leading pitcher was senior 
Pam Amabile, who finished with a 13-9 
record. The other leading hitters, behind 
Stephenson, were senior Jan Scholl at .330 
and Freshman Linda Allen at .300. 32 

Eric Benmour 
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Top — First baseman Trish Tapley grimaces as she 
catches the ball in time to get an Indiana State 
opponent. The Hoosiers beat ISU, 4-0, to win the 
Indiana AIAW Championship. 

Top Left — Meg Seng, a senior, applaudes her 
teammates as they accept the award for winning the 
Indiana AIAW Championship. 

Above — Members of the women’s softball team brave a 
chilling wind during the April game against Purdue. 
Right — Pam Amabile, a senior, pitched a four hit 
shutout to help her team win the Indiana AIAW 
Championship. She compiled a 13-8 win-loss record in 
her final season. 


Larry Levin 











Hoosiers building with new coach 


he IU baseball team ended its sea- 

son with a 23-25-1 record, 

finishing under .500, as it has 
since 1976, when it was 23-17. 

But IU baseball coach Larry Smith 
wasn't satisfied with a season in which the 
team tied a school record for most wins ina 
year. 

Why? Because Smith isn’t used to los- 
ing. Before coming to IU, Smith coached at 
Texas Wesleyan (Fort Worth, Texas), 
where in seven years he had a 233-95 re- 
cord and a .710 winning percentage. From 
1972 to 1977, Wesleyan was ranked in the 
Top 10 nationally. 

That is not to say that Smith was totally 
disappointed with the season. “The big 
thing was the players never gave up,” he 
said. “Sometimes they were out-manned, 
but they never gave up. I saw them make 
great strides from September to now. 
When I consider some of the players that 
are coming back next year, I get excited.” 

Some of those players had outstanding 
years in which they tied or broke IU base- 
ball records. One was junior outfielder Bob 
Waite, a Big Ten first team selection. His 
52 runs smashed the old record of 34, his 
season batting average of .437 put him 
second on the IU season-batting-average 
list, his 66 hits broke the old record of 54 
and his 11 doubles put him second on the 
all-time list. 

The team was not without problems, 
though. In many games IU would give up a 
big lead and lose the game. Against Pur- 
due, for example, IU gave up 10 runs in the 
second inning and lost, 12-3. 

Smith attributed this problem to a lack of 
winning. “When youre not used to win- 
ning, confidence is so important in how you 
take a lead or give up a lead,” he said. 
“There’s pressure involved in winning. 
Confidence gives you the freedom to do 
your own thing from the beginning to the 
end. And our kids struggled with this.” 

IU also struggled with its pitching. The 
team finished the season with a combined 
ERA of 5.96 (versus 5.54 for IU’s oppo- 
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nents) and an ERA of 7.57 for Big Ten 
competition (versus 4.46). 

IU finished with a 5-9-1 Big Ten record, 
51/2 back of No. 1 Michigan. IU finished 
eighth in team batting (.263) in final Big 
Ten statistics. It finished ninth in team 
pitching (7.57 ERA) and tied Ohio State for 
sixth in team fielding. 

IU has not won the Big Ten title since 


Jeff Morehead 





1949 and it never has won the national title. 
But that does not lessen Smith’s optimism 
for taking IU to a top 10 national ranking, 
like he did with Texas Wesleyan. 

“It has to be proven to me it can’t be 
sence: he said. “I definitely like our poten- 
tial.” 38 
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Far Left — IU pitcher Bob Hicks keeps his 
eyes on the Salas it rifles towards the strike 
zone of a Butler University opponent in April. 
Left — IU second baseman, Howie Pattis, 
tagged an Anderson College opponent during 
the second game of a double header. IU won 
both games, 2-1 and 5-1. 

Below — Outfielder Jim Bradley dives for the 
safety of the first base bag during a game 
against Butler University. 


Jeff Morehead 
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Right — Jerry Hayes goes over the outstretched arms of Jim 
Brugenschmidt during the Championship intramural basketball game. 
Below — Sigma Alpha Epsilon sophomore Jim Fissinger and Doug 
Smith, celebrate after Fissinger scored the first goal of the intramural 
all-campus final at Woodlawn field. SAE beat the independent team, 
Mr. Narutral, 2-1. 


Phil Sears 
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Paul Scudder 


Top — Terry Miller, a member of the Phi 
Gamma Delta RAGE gets a hit during the 
finals of the all-campus softball finals. The Fijis 
defeated the team called Traveling All-Star Show 
in one extra inning by one run. 

Left — Jim Bruggenschmidt, a Wendy's team 
member, pulls down a rebound against David 
Carmichael of the dormitory team, Magee II. 
Wendy's won the game 59-46, to retain the 
championship for another year. 





Jeff Morehead 


Top — Victorious Tri-Delts express their elation at 
winning the intramural women’s football playoffs, 
allowing them a shot at the championship. 

Above — A member of the Tri-Delt football team 
rushes past her own sideline to evade being tackled 
during the women’s intramural playoffs. 

Right — Tri-Delt football team members prepare 
for the next play. 





-Men’s Flag Football 

\. Sigma Nu 
Women’s Flag Football 
1. ae Belly 

2. Delta Delta Delta 

_Men’s Soccer 

1. Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
9. Mr. Naturals 





Women’s Soccer 

1. Delta Zeta 

2. Bryan II Bomber Babes 
Men's Cageball 

1. Puffs Fragrant Weeds 
2. Delta Tau Delta 
Women’s Cageball 

1. Alpha Chi Omega 

2. Misfits 

Minature Golf 

1. Dale Albertson, Patty 
Albertson 

2. Terri Garrison, Mike 

_ Greenstein 

_ Frisbee 

1. Gary Dern, Stephan 





Madson, Tod Pierson 

2. Stephen Madson, Dave 
Leath, David Hope, Todd 
Pierson 


Co-Intramural Jogging 
1. Jason Levitt, Angela 
Mathias 


Co-Intramural Tennis 

1. Karla Quinton, Jeff Poff 

2. Julie Schwem, Wally Keim 
Men’s Intermediate Tennis 


1. Curtis Ono 
2. Brad Case 


Women’s Tennis 
1. Jody Hendryx 


| 2. Julie Schwem 
| Women’s Intermediate Tennis 


1. Laurie Pehrson 
2. Jill Duncan 


Women’s Table Tennis 
1. Nancy Pugliese 
2. Diane Hunter 


Women’s Racquetball 
1. Barbara Bielski 
2. Jeannie Barr 


Co-Intramural Racquetball 

1. Paul Lipson, Sharon Brody: 

2. Andy Brown, Mary Helen 
Irvine 


Golf 
Individual: Jay Stinebaugh 
Team: Over The Hill Gang 


Men's Basketball 
1. Wendy's 
2. Kappa Alpha Psi 


Women’s Basketball 
1. Hopeless Dozen 
2. Dejoya I 


Co-Intramural Basketball 
1. Wilkie 919 
2. Undecideds 


Men’s Billiards 
1. Ramon Esquivel 
9. Eddie Williams 


Women’s Billiards 

1. Martha Egger 

2. Vicky Hensley 

Co-Intramural Billiards 

1. Alpha Epsilon Pi/Sigma 
Delta Tau 

2. Co-op Shockwaves 


Men's Bowling 
1. Curry 5 


Women’s Bowling 





1. Kappa Alpha Theta 


Co-Intramural Bowling 
1. Alpha Epsilon A/Sigma 
Delta Tau 


Men's Racquetball Doubles 
J. Loren Martin, Kenny 
Strong 


Women’s Racquetball Doubles 
1. Sally Derengoski, Kathy 
Steffey 


Men’s Handball Doubles 

1. Mark Desmond, Greg 
Martin 

Men's Tennis Doubles 

1. Jack McArdle, John 
Carlson 


Women’s Tennis Doubles 
1. Linda Rauch, Ruth Ann 
Allen 


Men's Table Tennis Doubles 
1. Anthony Jones, Charles 
Dobson 


Women’s Table Tennis 
Doubles 
1. Bev Schwarz, Carol 
Rademaker 


Mens Softball 
1. Phi Gamma Delta B 
95-7 ALS:S:; 


Women’s Softball 
1. Skidmarks 
2. Thompson 3 


Co-Intramural Softball 
1. Snapper Turtles 
2. Tequila de Oro 


Men’s Kickball 
1. Thompson 4 Minks 
2. Thompson 4 Weasels 


Sorority Kickball 
1. Kappa Alpha Theta 
2. Delta Gamma 


Independent/Residence Hall 
Kickball 

1. Prairie Dogs 

2. Harper 7 

Men’s Water Polo 

1. Fred’s Deli 

2. Alpha Tau Omega 


Women’s Water Polo 
1. Space Invaders 
Ie MRE 


Men's Basketball Freethrow 


1. Jeff Nelson 
2. Pat Lindlay 


Women’s Basketball Freethrow 

1. Linda Angell 

2. Lois Johnson 

Men’s One-On-One Basketball 

1. Greg Evans 

2. Robert Goshen 

Women’s One-On-One 
Basketball 

1. Lois Johnson 

Track and Field: 

Men's Long Jump 

1. Jody Jarecki 

Women's Long Jump 

1. Michelle Yates 

Men's High Jump 

1. Peter Arato 

Women’s High Jump 

1. Tina Osting 

Men's Shot Put 

1. Bob Brunnelli 

Women's Shot Put 

1. Elizabeth Taylor 

Men's Mile 

1. George Medler 

Women’s Mile 

1. Marianne Guiney 

Men's 70 Low Hurdles 

1. Brad Wood 

Women’s 70 Low Hurdles 

1. Dani Schneider 

Men's 100 Yd. Dash 

1. Jim Weniberg 

Women’s 100 Yd. Dash 

1. Lynn Hays 

Men's 440 Yd. Dash 

J. Peter Arato 

Women’s 440 Yd. Dash 

1. Michelle Yates 

Men's 880 Yd. Dash 

1. Gary Smith 

Women’s 880 Yd. Dash 

1. Cathy LaBracke 

Men's 220 Yd. Dash 

1. Stuart Sims 

Women’s 220 Yd. Dash 

1. Chris Smalley 

Men's 2-Mile Run 

1. George Medler 

Women’s 2-Mile Run 

1. Shelly Weber 
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he crowd was sparse, but the 
Seventh Annual Mr. IU contest 
was one of the best-performed 
contests, according to Carl Lamb, IU 
Weightlifting Club president and contest 
organizer. The contest was an all-day affair. 
Seven contestants spent the morning 
showing the judges their well-toned 
bodies. The five judges, including Marc 
Bennett, Mr. USA 1980 and Mr. Indiana 
1981, had to decide awards in catagories 
such as Most Muscular, Best Legs, Best 
Arms and Best Chest, as well as Mr. IU. In 
judging, the pose is the deciding factor. 
“Adjusting the pose to fit your body type is 
most important,” said participant Wayne 
Martin. 

During the intermission, the IU 
Weightlifting Club sponsored a bench 
press contest. Over 40 participants, includ- 
ing three women, competed for trophies in 
various weight classes. Also, Marc Bennett 
gave a demonstration. 

The second half of the Mr. IU contest 
was mainly for show; the judges already 
had made their decision. Wayne Martin, a 
junior forensics and computer science ma- 
jor was named Mr. IU. Martin did not 
really decide to enter the competition until 
the morning of the contest. The 5-foot-9, 
190 pound body builder has been lifting 
weights for the past three-years. This was 
the fourth time he competed in a body 
building contest. “There really isn’t a nor- 
mal way to pose. I just do it on my own, 
look at pictures of others who have the 
same eee type and imitate and adjust the 
pose to fit my body,” he said. Martin 
started to lift weights in high school be- 
cause he was “always skinny.” 

Besides winning the Mr. IU title, Martin 
also won the trophies for best arms, legs, 
chest and most muscular. The second place 
winner was Dan Winship, third was Steve 
Barth, fourth was Keith Murray and fifth 
Ron Morris. 38 

Larry Levin 





















Top Left — Wayne Martin, a junior, poses for the judges and fans at 
the Mr. IU contest. “I like to excite the people and impress the judges,” 
said the 5-foot-9 190 pound winner. 
Left — All of the seven contestants match up for the judges. The 
ened annual Mr. IU Contest was held at the University Middle 
chool. 
Above — Putting a light coat of baby oil or suntan lotion is the i | 
step before appearing on stage. Keith Murray, left, and Brad Chitty 
apply oil to their body so that the lights will highlight muscle tone. 
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Mike | 
Harkrader — 


ike Harkrader has done more for the IU football program than his statistics indicate. True, — 
Harkrader is IU’s all-time leading rusher with 3,257 yards, and fourth in career touchdowns with 19. 
But Harkrader is a person whose middle name should be desire. He has rebounded from two © 
broken legs and numerous knee injuries. A ae 
IU football coach Lee Corso said he has never seen a player with a bigger heart than Harkrader. Painorno 
ain, Harkrader would go out every Saturday and devote all his energies to the good ofthe team. Harkrader 
ae gained more yards on sheer second effort, than many players gain throughout their college careers. 
Harkrader stands 5-foot-7. His knees are scarred from many operations. His legs creak and snap in the 
morning as nagging pain in his constant companion. 
In 1976, Har ee became the first freshman in Big Ten history to run for more than a 1,000 yards. 
Harkrader was redshirted the next season while having in surgery. In 1978, he ran for 880 yards. Butin 
1979, his 807 yards led the team to their first winning season in 11 years with an 8-4 record and a Holiday — 
Bowl Championship beating undefeated Brigham Young, 38-37, for the Hoosiers’ first bowl victory. 
Harkrader closed his senior year with 567 yards. His biggest day was against Ohio State, where his father _ 
jerry, was the Buckeye’s starting halfback in the mid-fifties. Harkrader gained 117 yards but the Hoosiers 
ost 27-17. It was an emotional day for both Harkraders. 38 ae 
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Robert 
Meschbach ~ 


obert Meschbach performed in 1980. The IU soccer star concluded his senior season by leaned the 
Hoosers to the number two spot in the NCAA. Meschbach, a native Chicagoan, was named to the 
1980 All-American Soccer Team and led the Hoosiers in scoring. 

Meschbach teamed with junior Armando Betancourt to form the most powerful two-man scoring attack i in 
college soccer. Meschbach’s speed proved to be his greatest asset. 

After three seasons of injuries, disappointments and performances below his re utation, Meschbach put 
everything together in a single season for IU. He led the team in scoring and ended his IU career by scoring 
two goals in the final game of the season to put him second in career scoring. He passed Angelo DiBernardo 
now a professional soccer player. 

Meschbach’s five goals in 1U’s 9-0 victory over Cincinnati tied him for the single game scoring mark with 
four other Hoosiers. Not only was Meschbach prolific, but he was also spectacular. In 1U’s 2-0 regular season 
victory over Penn State, he took a Betancourt pass at midfield, sped by the defense and face Penn Sta e 
goalie Angelo Nickas. Meschbach lofted the ball over Nickas, who helplessly watched it bounce 20 yards i : 
the goal for the NCAA’s goal of the week. 

Meschbach was the first choice in the Major Indoor Soccer League draft, yicked by the Chiesa Honan . 
However, he was the first pick of the Ft. Lauderdale Strikers in the North American Soccer League, the 
team he signed with. 98 
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Strickland 


he IU women’s gymnastics team had some problems this year. Some of its equipment broke down in 
a meet with Ball State and the Indiana AIAW gymnastics meet was protested because of the — 


officiating. The team also suffered from numerous injuries during the year. 


se Pi) We 


In such a season it’s nice to have an athlete the rest of the team can look to for stability and steadiness. That 


was Pam Strickland for the IU women’s gymnastics team. 


Strickland vaulted, did floor exercise and competed in the all-around competition. But she specialized in z 


the vaulting and floor exercises. 
She was a hard worker who practiced three hours a day, five days a week. She said she worked out to keep 


her mind off of all the school work she had to do, but she was a good student, who won the Varsity Club s 4 


scholastic achievement award her senior year. 


Her coach, Diane Schulz said, “She is a born leader. Pam is a competitive, unique and dependable a 


person.” Her senior year she was team captain and a stablizer for the team. 


Throughout her years at IU she proved she deserved the scholarship she was offered at IU. She set IU 4 : 


records in the vault, floor exercises, all-around and balance beam. 
And though those records were later broken Strickland will be remembered for other things. 


“Pam gets better every meet,” Schulz said. “There is an amazing difference between her performance ~ 


now and her freshman year.” 
Even though Strickland will not continue gymnastics as a profession (her major was marketing) she said 


she would like to continue gymnastics as a hobby. Perhaps in judging or scoring. 38 
Eric Benmour 
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Rob 
Bollinger 


hen the 1981 swim season began, junior diver Rob Bollinger predicted that the National Collegiate —_ 
Athletic Association diving c ampionship would come down to himself, teammate Niki Stajkovic a 
and Iowa's Randy Ableman. . | 
His crystal ball was perfect. His diving was close to it. Bollinger finished a season-long battle with | 
Ableman at the NCAA Swimming and Diving Championship in Austin, Texas. ee 
Bollinger won the NCAA three-meter diving title and narrowly lost the one-meter competition to _ 
Ableman. Bollinger led the one-meter entering his final dive, but did poorly, and fell to fourth. The ~ 
Rockford, Illinois native came back from that heartbreaker to win the three-meter dive in much the same _ 
way, as Ableman missed his final dive. Bollinger’s forward two-and-a-half with two twists puthimontopin — 
the final round. oa 
Bollinger became the first NCAA swimming or diving champion from IU in four years. The last 1U NCAA 
winner was Brian Bungum, who also won the three-meter di iving event. i 
Bollinger’s championship season was also highlighted by a Big Ten title on the three- meter dive. The - 
competition with Ableman at the Big Tem Meet was similar to the NCAA battle. Ableman took the ~ 
one-meter championship. a 
Bollinger feels his main asset in diving has been his trampoline experience as a youth. He turned to — 
diving to a a college scholarship wat IU diving coach Hobie Bilinedey is still smiling over the © 
investment. 5 “3 
Jim Slater — 
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ou could say that Nate Lundy was always ahead of his time. Each time he set foot on the track during 
the 1981 outdoor season, the senior hurdler and sprinter lowered his times in his main events — the 
110-meter hurdles and the 400-meter intermediate hurdles. 

Lundy qualified for the NCAA championships in his first time out in the 400 intermediate hurdles with a 
time of 50.65 in the Sunshine Relays in Talahassee, Florida, March 20. 

And it was all downhill from there. Lundy chopped times of his performances left and right, running a 
career best 49.49 in the 400 intermediate hurdles in the Drake Relays. He defeated his nemesis, David Lee 
of Southern Illinois, the 1980 NCAA champion, in that race. 

Lundy made a clean sweep later in the season, qualifying for the NCAA finals in the two other events. He 
ran a 13.96 in the 110-meter high hurdles in the Indiana Intercollegiate meet at Billy Hayes Track April 18. 
And he was a member of the 1,600 meter relay team that qualified and set a new IU revord at the Drake 
relays with a time of 3:05.29. 

Lundy continued to set records at the Big Tens. He won the 400-meter intermediate hurdles with a track 
record time of :49.92. He also won the 100-meter high hurdles with a time of :13.95. He finished his season at 
the nationals by taking a fifth place in the 400-meters hurdles with a time of 50.25. 

Lundy, also was a wide receiver for the IU football team. In the 1980 season he gained 459 yards, scored 
four touchdowns and was nicknamed Dr. Deep for his long receptions. The longest was 75 yards. 


Lundy a most versatile athlete has left his mark at IU. 3° 
Sherri Fishman 
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U women’s tennis player Tina McCall finished her senior r year with 3 an impressive -win-log rece 
an All-American doubles title. oe 
McCall came to IU three years ago, after starting her Gillen: career at the puvate Ghocter Colleg 
located in Rome, Georgia. McCall compiled a 15-0 record at Shorter but then transferred the next year 
Seminole Community College and gave up tennis for awhile. The tennis coach at Seminole, Larry Castl 
began sending out letters about McCall to schools with good tennis pens and McCall was 1 ecrui d 
eventually by IU. . . ee 
Despite hand and elbow problems that Aes caused fer to switch her Lee fons: one h 
other during competitions, McCall finished the year with honors. She won the Big Ten at No. 2 singles 
Midwest reptonal Boner ene at No. 2 singles and the state Association for Intercollegiate ihicic fe 
women (AIAW)at No. 2 singles. McCall also won the Big Ten at No. 1 doubles, with her eens sophomo : 
Heather Crowe. 
McCall sat out of the state and re ional doubles because of injuries. nother tapout competition t 
she was forced to watch from the acne due to injuries was the national AIAW aie tourney. McCall 
bowed out of the invitation — only championships in order to rest a troublesome elbow for the doubles 
competition. 
McCall and Crowe then made it to the final eight of the national AIAW doubles ae bets bliminate 
McCall made first team All-Big Ten at singles and doubles this Gee She also was: is 7 the 
All-Regional team for the Midwest Region number five. - 
She finished the year with a singles record of 32 wins, 6 oe and a double record of 24-7. 
“Her win-loss record speaks for itself,” says 1U women’s tennis ou Lin a Tine had a very ry ood 
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34 Wisconsin 84 
Ist : Home Meet 
4th Big Ten 
Outdoor: 
Ist Illinois Triangular 
12 Iowa 35 
18 Nebraska 19 
36 SIU-Edwardsville 13 
18 Michigan State 20 
13 Wisconsin 19 
17 Minnesota 27 
20 Ohio State 23 
22 Illinois 22 
38 Indiana Central 6 
33 Taylor 13 
24 North Dakota State 14 
25 Tennessee/Chatt. 14 
24 Indiana State 1k 
26 Eastern Illinois 14 
25 Illinois State 15 
38 Ball State 6 
35 Northwestern 15 
47 Cincinnati 4 
25 SIU-Carbondale 17 
eat Miami 12 
22, Purdue 16 
Sixth Big Ten Championship 
7-9 Louisville 9-5 
6-1 Bellarmine 3-5 
10 St. Louis 3 
6-7 St. Louis 5-5 
3-8 Texas/Arlington 6-14 
1-3 TCU 9-7 
0 Midwestern D 
2-5 North Texas State 3-1 
4 Texas Wesleyan 5 
11-13 Texas Wesleyan 5-6 
10-16 St. Joe 6-6 
3-16 Notre Dame 4-14 
4-4 Louisville 3-7 
7 Butler ll 
5 Butler 5 
5 Purdue 5 
2-5 Anderson 1-1 
4-0 Purdue 3-12 
3-11 Wright State 1-0 
2-1 Michigan 6-8 
4-] Michigan 3-9 
7-3 Indiana State 4-9 
3 Kentucky i 
1-15 Michigan State 6-2 
5-11 Michigan State 10-10 
6-7 Evansville 4-8 
4-2 Ohio State 8-3 
4-7 Ohio State 5-5 
3-11 TWU 4-3 
3-8 Sam Houston 2-3 
0-1 Texas A&M 4-4 
1 Baylor 4 
3 Stephan F. Austin 1 
9 UNC 8 
3 - » MSU 5 
3 Oklahoma St. 4 
2-5 WIU 1-4 
6-2 WIU 2-0 
5-18 Purdue 0-2 
4 Northwestern d 
3 MSU 2 
1 St. Francis 3 
0 MSU 5 
4 Michigan 5 
5 Ball State 0 
1 Texas A&M 0 
5 Kent State 0 
3 St. Louis 0 
0 Illinois State 5 
2 SIU 0 
1 Texas A&M 2 
a Illinois State 0 
2-3 ISUE 0-0 
5 Ball State 1 
4 ISU 0 
2 CMU 1 
2 Illinois State 0 
0 WMU 4 
0 MSU 1 


First Indiana AIAW Championship 
Third Regional AIAW Championship 





Pittsburgh 
Ohio State 
Iowa 
Arkanasas 
Southern Methodist 
Michigan 
Michigan State 
Purdue 
Illinois 
Cincinnati 
Wisconsin 
Indiana State 
Second Big Ten Championships 
14th NCAA Championships 
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DePauw 
Purdue 
Northwestern 
Ohio State 
Louisville 
Michigan State 
Western Michigan 
Michigan 
Towa 
South Carolina 
North Carolina 
Trinity 
Southern California 
Florida 
Miami 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Northwestern 
Ohio State 
Miami of Ohio 
Michigan 
Purdue 
Michigan State 
Michigan 
Northwestern 
Purdue 
Indiana State 
Ball State 
Western Michigan 
Michigan State 
Northwestern 
Florida 
Princeton 
_ Miami 
First Big Ten Championship 
First Indiana AIAW Championship 
First Midwest ALAW Championship 
Tenth National ALAW Championship 
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Ball State 
Murray State 
_ Kentucky 
Notre Dame 
- California 
Baylor 
Oral Roberts 
North Carolina 
Kansas State 
Rutgers 
Clemson 
Pan American 
Michigan State 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Ohio State 
Towa 
Northwestern 
Minnesota 
Purdue 
Wisconsin 
Purdue 
Northwestern 
Wisconsin 
lowa 
Minnesota 
Ohio State 
Michigan 
Illinois 
Michigan State 
Maryland 
Ala./Birmingham 
St. Joseph's 
Louisiana State 
North Carolina 
First Indiana Classic 
Sixth Rainbow Classic, Hawaii 
First Big Ten 
First NCAA Championship 
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HURPORPRNONNOIbRONMOMNUINOMH 


Morehead State 
Cincinnati 
Southern Illinois 

Dayton — 
Kent State 
Illinois State 
Kentucky 
pecore 
DePau 
East Carolina 
Pittsburgh 
Virginia 
Temple 
Massachusetts 
Marshall 
- Florida State 
Florida 
South Florida 
~ Ball State 
Michigan State 
Ohio State 
Michigan 
Western Michigan 
Miami of Ohio 
Wisconsin 
Purdue 
Northwestern 
Illinois-Chicago Circle 
Michigan State 
Northwestern 
Ohio State 
Louisville 
Detroit 
Ball State 
Purdue 
_ Ohio State 
First Cincinnati Classic — 
Fourth Big Ten Championshi 


_ First Indiana AIAW Championship 


Auburn Junior-Senior 


Southwestern Intercollegiate 


Kepler Intercollegiate 
_ Michigan Invitational 
Northern Intercollegiate 
Spartan Invitational 


Big Ten Championships _ 


lowa 
Kentucky © 
Colorado 
Duke 
‘Wisconsin 
Ohio State 
Northwestern 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Illinois 
Purdue 
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Notre Dame 
Miami 
Oral Roberts 
Illinois State 
IUPUI 
Illinois 
Wabash 
Notre Dame 
Illinois State 
Ball State 
Valencia 
Rollins 
Seminole 

Flagler 
Middle Tennessee 
Minnesota 
Wisconsin 
Illinois 
Purdue 
Southern Illinois 
Northwestern 

Iowa ~ 
Michigan State 
Michigan 
Indiana State 
Ohio State 
Sixth-tied Big Ten Championship 
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Southeast Missouri 
St. Louis 
Eastern Illinois 
Notre Dame 
Alumni Game 
Indiana State 
Illinois State 
Southwest Missouri St. 
Taylor 
Purdue 
Central Mlinois Club 

khaven State 
Ball State 
Penn State 
lowa 
Wisconsin 
Northwestern 
Eastern Kentucky 
Bluegrass Assoc. 
Bluegrass Assoc. 
Louisville 
Indiana State 
Purdue 
Midwest AIAW Regional: 
Miami (Ohio) 
Ist in State 
4th in the Big Ten 
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102 Indiana State 28 
Ball State 23Y2 
Cincinnati 10% 
66 Wisconsin 62% 
Drake 27% 
Morehead State 8 
T5¥2 Purdue 46 
Notre Dame 44 
Indiana State 42% 
Ball State 25 
48 Tennessee 85 
Fifth Big Ten Indoor Championship 
34th-T | NCAA Indoor Championship 
91 Southern Illinois 62 
73 Michigan U 
Ist Indiana Intercollegiate 
Second Big Ten Championships 
Ninth NCAA Championship 
130.20 Western Michigan University 125.45 
4th Wolverine Invitational 
2nd Mlinois State 
133.25 owa 128.45 
124.10 University of Kentucky 115.65 
132.55 Wisconsin 112.60 
131.95 Ohio State I3E15 
5th Big Ten Championship 
136.20 Kentucky 124.90 
7th Kentucky Invitational 
2nd Eastern Michigan 
3rd IU Invitational 
7th Big Tens 
2nd Kentucky Invitational 
2nd Notre Dame Invitational 
2nd Indiana Invitational 
Ist Big State Meet 
Ist tie Big Ten Championship 
Ist NCAA District 1V Championship 
11th NCAA Championship 
46 South Carolina 87 
90 Illinois oF 
83 Southern Illinois 48 
vat Michigan 60 
83 Towa State 57 


First place Rainbow Invitational 
First place Big Ten Champions 


Twelfth place AIAW Nationals 
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Miami (Ohio) 
Purdue 
Purdue 

Eastern Illinois 
U. of Missouri 
Southern Illinois 
U. of Iowa 
Western Illinois 
Western Illinois 
Indiana State 
U. of S. Carolina 
UNC/Chapel Hill 
Northern Kentucky 
UT/Martin 
Eastern Kentucky 
Miami (Ohio) 
Northern Kentucky 
Western Michigan 
Ball State 
Ball State 
U. of Cincinnati 
Illinois State 
U. of Miami (Fla.) 

U. of Alabama 
Rutgers 

U. of Illinois 
Purdue 

U. of Iowa 
U. of Minnesota 


bo 





Tenth Big Ten Championships 


2 Bowling Green 

2 Cleveland State 

1 Northern Colorado 

2 U. of Michigan 

2 Northern Colorado 

1 Miami (Ohio) 

1 Lewis U. 

2 Ball State 

2 Northern Kentucky 

2 Cleveland State 

1 Northern Kentucky 

Ist Indiana AIAW Championship 

16th Susie Maxwell Berning Classic 

3rd University of Michigan Invitational 

7th Pat Bradley Invitational 

7th Spartan Women s Golf Invitational 

4th MAIAW Regional 

3rd Indiana Invitational 

22nd Furman Lady Paladin Tournament 

14th Lady Kat Invitational 

6th Big Ten Championship 

225.25 Illinois 262.50 

229 Wheaton 187 

225.95 Indiana State 241,30 
Wisconsin/Oshkosh 239.75 

236.79 Ball State 228.01 

240.35 Iowa 259 

237.20 Ohio State 269.10 

233.95 Eastern Kentucky 231.90 

246.75 Michigan State 261.60 

243.95 Wisconsin 249.70 
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Southern Methodist 
North Texas State 
Connecticut 
Purdue 
Penn State 
Portland 
SIU-E 
Western Michigan 
Akron 
Notre Dame 
St. Louis 
Cincinnati 
Michigan State 
Ohio State 
Eastern Illinois 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
Cleveland State 
Ball State 
Evansville 
ISU-Evansville 
Dayton 
Wisconsin 
Cleveland State 
Penn State 
Hartwick 
San Francisco 


Second NCAA Championship 
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H onorary 
Service 


Recreational 
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p. 340 
p. 334 
p. 352 
p. 366 
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First Row — (left to Gey ere Koll- 
man, Scott McKnight, Todd McAnly, 
Jef Richards, Tom Jurgonski, Tony 
Siderits, Jeff Stanton. 

Second Row — Bill Beck, Rick Fer- 
rie, Mike Portlese, Ted Dunbar, 
David Huber, Rick Rafanello. 


First Row — (left to right) Chris 
Lang, Mike Smith, Tim Fallen, Phil 
Spottiswood, Eric McKeever, Mike 
Goldfarb, Fy fi Galoozis, Jud 
Fuchs, Jeff Cook. 

Second Row — Bob Strawer, Jim Mil- 
ler, Wayne Ewing, David Smith, De- 
von McGuire, Scott Lesile, Terry 
Smith. 

Third Row — Jeff Lane, Mark Cage, 
Damon Baker, Mike McLalarid, 
Yosiyuki Tashaki, Mike Zimmerman, 
Andy Kelner, Mike Bralski. 
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Briscoe 5A 


First Row — (left to right) Bill Funk, 
Bill Cole. 
Second Row — Scott Andree, Mike 
Howard, Steve Smith, John Furgen- 
son, Tim Ramberger, Fred Jones, 
Bob Russel, Warren White. 
Third Row — Dean Nugard, Larry 
Balverdt, Lee Woodward, Chris 
Brown, Dan Olds, Tony Bell, Hal Rit- 
ter, Bruce Schumacher. 
Fourth Row — Lee Deeg, Mike 
Brown, Brett Rapapaort, John Car- 
son, Alan Burke, Ron Wilson, Mark 
Figel. 
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Briscoe 8A 


Seen ASN SCENT ES OEE RRA IRR EA APNEA OES I 


First Row — (left to right) Patti 
Wang, Laura Manous, Patricia 
Reynolds, Anne Bustamente, Carrie 
Johnson, Karen Burk, Christine Hill, 
Brenda Peskin. 

Second Row — Barb Duncan, Julie 
Hall, Christy Curtis, Liz Rytel, Sally 
Windnagel, Karen Lucas, Dawn 
Kuhns, Jennifer Levin. 

Third Row — Shelley Mix, Stacey 
Bush, Marcy Braucht, Lisa Weaver, 
Margaret Dickenson, Jeanna Polor- 
icek, Beth Sterling, Patti Van Deer- 
ing, Becky Curtis. 
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First Row — Shannon Mattingly, 
Yea Hoffman, Shelly Barnes, Deb 
Earls. 


Second Row — Margaret Clements, 
Debbie Darby, Mary Jane Ruff, Jody 
Lynn, Linda Sobosan, Dannette 
Angermeyer, Sharon Gasper. 

Third Row — Barbara Gillis, Greta 
Wimmer, Rebecca Frieberg, Mary 
Maxwell, Kathy O’Brien, Jeniffer 
Ruf, Lisa Stein. 

Fourth Row — Sue Pepin, Tammy 
Kalinoski, Karen Naum, Lauri Haw- 
kins, Tasha Trunk, Sandra David- 
son, Jonna Cavalier. 


First Row — (left to right) Jeff 
Geralde, Jeff Williams, Tim Hoover, 
Michael Cushingberry, Jim Tritle. 
Second Row — Paul Graham, Tom 
Sibal, Alex Stone, Brad Moore, Mark 
Moore, Steve Jacobs, Mark Russo, 
Chris Miller, Pat Clough. 

Third Row — John Helena Lonnie 
Johnson, Willie Bush, Tom Truman, 
Lon Lewis, Bill Reed, Gary Stickna. 
Fourth Row — Dennis Joyner III, 
Ben Julian, Carl Heckman, Robert 
Small, Bill Stack, Mike Wagner, Paul 
Wiseman, Tim Gleason. 
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First Row — Gwinn Eddings, Kathy 
Jackson, Diana Powers, Fay Whit- 
ney, Bonnie Pegg, Vickie Smith, Deb- 
bie Cassidy, Roberts Rankin. 
Second Row — Maria Blankenber- 
ger, Margaret Welsh, Belinda 
Reynolds, Teresa Chambers, Cathy 
Shaffer, Susan Benjamin, Mary Ann 
Holt, Mary Traub, Maggie Harazin, 
Miriam Melendez, Kristen Carlson, 
Clare Campbell, Toi Burns. 

Third Row — Kristen Bott, Andrea 
Eck, Julie Alfred, Theresa Bosetti, 
Linda Kucharski, Debbie Barry, Jean 
Raines, Theresa Past, Anne Schmidt, 
Kathy Ivanyo, Jennifer Gillen, Mar- 
garet Nutter, Cindy Rozzo. 


First Row — (left to right) Alexis 
Wright, Roni Mortemoyer, Pam 
Kesonovich. 

Second Row — Keri Adams, Lynn 
Kedik. 

Third Row — Marsha Houston, Tam- 
my Bruner, Kathy Wellinan, Amy 
Acton, Bonnie Shankle, Kathy 
Pencek. 
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i Dan Badger, Dave Westerhaus, Kurt 

: Thiel, Todd Lawrence, Steve Rupen- 

i thal. 

| Third Row — Bob Costo, Daon Wal- 

j ker, David Hunter, Pete Nugent, 

i Mike Mott, Steve Davis, Frank Ken- 

i ny, Dick Neumann, Dan Adamovich. 
ee Pa en 
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First Row — (left to right) Rob John- 
son, Rudi Marquez, Mike Pauly, Jeff 
Lancaster, Kevin Morris, Mark Fritz, 
Ted Simkins. 

Second Row — Greg Caruso, Tom 
Goode, Jeff Troup, George Towers, 


First Row — (left to right) Tim Tho- 
mas, Jeff Helminiak, Tony Geiss, 
Andy Hallowell, Bruce Grwinski, 
Mark Murphy, Brian Burke. 
Second Row — Antonio Wiltberger, 
Wayne Malcolm, Scott Pearson, 
Richard Stevenson, Michael New- 
nham, John Gill, Michael Conway, 
David Simpson, Andrew Cohen. 
Third Row — John Guerretaz, Craig 
Kudea, Pat Hayes, Kevin Huckabone, 
Jon Feicke, Brad Case, Alex Christ- 
off, Mark Clapper, Scott Locey, 
James Hale. 

Fourth Row — Robert Gjerswald, 
Keith Solbrig, Barron Orr, Michael 
Piotrowski, Mark Talbott, Robert 
Colter, Greg Austin, Pat Pipp, Mel- 
vin Hart. 
































First Row — (left to right) Susan Wel- 
sand, Pam Whitaker, Lynn Zuc- 
carelli, Cheryl Kochl, Becky Stuts- 
man, Kara Mason. 

Second Row — Cindly Randle, Nata- 
lie Jackson, Chris Smalley, Betsy 
Kosenka, Chris Ransdell, Nelie Lau, 
Maureen Schrader, Sharon Deat- 
rick. 

Third Row — Mart Traub, Giselle 
Defourneaux, Alicia Bertolino, 
Yvonne Burress, Chris Harper, Nan- 
cy Stortz, Sunda lenders 


SSL REI SS NSE SESE SEEDED LEI 


First Row — (left to right) Kim Fuchs, 
Marian Hallanan, Debi Briner, Pen- 
ny Reardon, Barb Carr, Deby Schep- 
ers, Sheri Mills, Tammy Meyers. 
Second Row — Cindy Hallows, Man- 
dy Carey, Kim Hadley, Kathi Steele, 
Sandy Beuke, Bonnie Hurst, Beth 
Evans, Sue Britt, Ellen Miruck, Kelly 
Stafford, Annette Schnaufer, Cindy 
Heck, Eva Hylin, Anne McGeney. 
Third Row — Sue Strongin, Suzanne 
Peackock, Pan Vos, Marianne Stitz, 
Kathy Rogers, Cindy Harper, Janice 
Perkins, Sue Short, Kathleen Laugh- 
lin. Fourth Row — Janelle Carow, 
Rhonda Wilson, Sue Rosenfeld, 
Sarah Bleeker, Beth Beutter, Maria 
Saro. 
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First Row — (left to right) Wade 
Thrall, Tim Lankenau, Tom Yao, 
Dave Pullford, Ron Roberson, Shawn 
Parks. 

Second Row — Tim Snyder, Ted 
Wehrenberg, Mark Igney, John 
Fung, Mike Duke, Mike Clar, Mike 
Yonts, Todd Ryan, “Ox”. 

Third Row — Steve Pankow, Bill Ray, 
Pat Terrell, Tom Pedauoli, Dwayne 
Eldridge, Dave Lee, Mark Roger, 
Randy Bennett. 

Fourth Row — Mike Strycker, Gary 
Lung, Paul Adams, Jeff Litetstine, 
Dave Hatfield, Gerry O'Brien, Steve 
Chambers, Wayne Weaver. 


First Row — (left to right) Valerie 
Terschluse, Sara Weller, Jackie 
Smith, Sue Lebenson, Chris Wal- 
droup, Eleanor Charlton, Cheryl 
Beck, Donna Del Priore. 

Second Row — Tracy Ryan, Kathy 
Ray, Chris Greenwalt, Ellen Star- 
ishevsky, Wilena Mines. 

Third Row — Tammy Wagner, Mela- 
nie Daniel, Deb Pribibki, Barb Dil- 
lingham, Robbin Rozhon, Felicia 
Hendrix, Micci Ferrare, Robin Cur- 
tis, Jane VanConey. 
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First Row — (left to right) Cynthia 
Murphy, Jacquelyn Holm, Sarah Ho- 
ger, Carol Reynolds, Margaret 
McHugh, Sandra Grondziak. 

Second Row — Tamara Hamilton, 
Lolita Zwetter, Joan Przybylinski, 
Vickie Hearn, LaVerne Spencer, San- 
dra Ford, Delores McCool, Karen 
Austin. 

Third Row — Kimberly Brodsky, 
Kathleen Tierney, Catherine Hanlon, 
Susanne Morario, Melissa Haskell, 
Dawn McGinn, Gretchen Brickman, 
Kate Freehill, Elizibeth Deighton, 
Bridget Hughes, Patricia Mazurek, 
Laura Labeots. 

Fourth Row — Trudie Scott, Linda 
Patrick, Sandee Poole, Anne Spring- 
man, Laura Colbert, Sue Horvat, 
Macy Hargitt, Brigitte Weaver, 
Melissa Murin, Mary Barker, Susan 
Zavartkay. 


First Row — (left to right) Karin ' 
Mirolla, Debbie Weis, Betsy Boman, i 
Stacey Johnson, Carolyn Green, Kris i 
Miller, Karen Kovacik. : 
Second Row — Alicia Broglin, Linda i 
Clements, Kim Barrett, Melissa Ka- 
man, Jennifer Small, Lisa Marshall, 
Janet MacKay, Kris Schmidt, Mary 
Gibbons, Kim Sullivan, Donna 
Evans. 

Third Row — Julie Pewell, Tammy 
Henke, Annette Schaekel, Linda San- 
ders, Lisa Scheele, Beth McCorlde, 
Diane Ilinn, Lise Melbye, Brenda 
Montgomery, Kathy Horvat. 
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Aders, Katherine Anne 
Anderson, R. Christopher 
Angermeier, Kenneth Wayne 
Apsley, Raymond Kent 
Baker, Dan Micheal 
Barker, Jane Ellen 

Bax, Constance Christine 
Beach, Ann Marie 

Beall, Scott Nelson 
Beiter, Mary L. 

Benard, Lisa Lea 
Blesener, Susan Claire 
Bodney, Stephan Anthony 
Bonser, Catherine Anita 
Brandeis, Jennifer Ruth 
Braunlin, Kathryn Diane 
Brenner, David Whitfield 
Broumand, Stafford Roy 
Brown, Renita Ann 
Burris, Kevin Dean 
Canon, David Theodore 
Chez, Michael Gene 
Chomski, Eri 
Christman, David Paul 
Collier, Lelia Anne 
Cotner, Kenneth R. 
Cottingham, Sandra Lee 
Cox, Mary Carol 
Creveling, Sandra Lee 
Criswell, Jeanne Sallade 
Crittenden, Jennifer Kay 
Cua, Cynthia Rose Lee 
Dalrymple, Deana Kim 
Davis, John Warren 
Day, Robert Leslie 
Deavel, C. Christine 
Deitch, Steven Douglas 
Dickey, Nancy Ann 
Dillon, Francis Xavier 
Dodd, Gregg R. 

Dolson, Patricia 

Draper, Mary Ann 
DuBois, Kent William 
Duff, Timothy A. 
Duncan, Brain Wayne 
Durell, Bruce R. 

Eby, Clare Virginia 
Echt, Gregory Allen 
Eckman, Catherine Ann 
Elliott, Sheila Anne 


SS 3 
Phi Beta Kappa 
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GAMMA OF INDIANA CHAPTER 





he Society of Phi Beta Kappa is the oldest academic Greek 
letter society in existence, having been founded in 1776 at 
the College of William and Mary in Virginia. Throughout its 


Eula, Tracey Ann 
Feikes, Steve Lee 
Findley, Keith Alan 
Fojtik, Carole J. 
Fridenmaker, Amy 
Gans, Susan Joanne 
Garmon, Joel Phillip 
Gibson, Jonny Lorraine 
Ginsburg, Janet Anne 
Goodwin, Steven Kent 
Gough, Mary Pauline 
Gray, ag Philip 
Greenberg, Andrew E. 
Greespon, James R. 
Griswold, G. Alan 
Gudkese, David Brian 
Hayward, William Chris 
Hoffman, Mary Margaret 
Hoke, Stephan 

Horwitz, Edwin Mark 
Howard, John Dale 
Hupfer, Janet Marie 
Hurt, Teresa 

Johnson, Edward Milton 
Johnson, Robert Christopher 
Jones, Marc Alan 

Judy, Mary Ballard 
Keller, James B. 
Kellum, Lynn Marie 
Kelly, Caitilin 

Ketcham, Kathleen A. 
Kline, Samuel Charles 
Kvale, Leslie Kaye 
LaBash, Michael Scott 
Lane, Charles E. 
Lathrop, Brian Keith 
Lawrence, Judith Lynn 
Ledger, Stephanie L. 
Lenn, Tracy Michelle 
Lilko, Robert John 
Loftus, Lee James 
Mabry, Robert Todd 
Manubay, ey C. 
Martin, Julia Lee 
Martire, Ralph M. 
Marvin, Charles William 
Mayfield, Ethel Jean 
McChesney, Eileen Marie 
McCracken, Coleen Ann 
McKay, John Richard 


McMahon, Gayles Marie 
Meek, Donna Jean 
Miller, Julayne Marie 
Moss, Rozann 

Mullin, Matthew B. 
Murray, Elizabeth A. 
Nill, Thomas George 
Nolan, Carol Aileen 
Nortillo, Susan L. 
O'Leary, Barbara Ann 
Olson, Kevin W. 
Ottenweller, Karen Edith 
Overfelt, Kara Jean 
Pachovas, Marina 
Parker, Janie Lynne 
Parker, Stephen G. 
Perugini, Francesca 
Pfister, Catherine Jean 
Pottschmidt, Janet Kay 
Pugliese, Nancy Jean 
Ray, Kent Stephen 
Reed, John David 
Robinson, Scott Francis 
Roush, Matt 

Sandy, John Leslie 
Scheid, David Daniel 
Schwartz, Steven Howard 
Scott, Kimberly Kay 
Sebacher, Sandra Lee 
Shannon, Randall James 
Sharp, Scott Michael 
Shirey, David Addison 
Siminski, James Thomas 
Simmonds, Scott 
Simmons, Sarah Jane 
Simpson, Juliet Elsie 
Smerk, Caroline Mary 
Smith, Sally Joan 
Sonner, Donna Evelyn 
Speer, Kevin Paul 
Steinhoff, Rin Christine 
Sturdevant, Debra Jo 
Tamkun, Mark Victor 
Tetzloff, Christine E. 
Tischler, Mark Daniel 
Van Der Pol, William, Jr. 
Ventresca, Laura Mary 
Viti, Debra Anne 
Walsh, James Paul 
Weir, Robert Howard 


long history Phi Beta Kappa has held as its primary objective the 
recognition of excellence in the academic performance of under- 
graduate students who are candidates for degrees in the liberal arts 
and sciences in American colleges and universities. There are at 
present 224 chapters of Phi Beta Kappa. Indiana University’s Chap- 
ter, Gamma of Indiana, was established in 1911.38 


Wellman, Michael S. 
Weisman, Randy Sue 
Whiteman, Thomas Scott 
Wilhite, Jeffrey Alan 
Wininger, Anne Marie 
Withnell, Anthony J. 
Wolff, Brett David 
Wulfsberg, Rolf Wester 
Wyss, Susan K. 

Young, Michael Jay 
Zartmann, Andrew Duane 
Zdenek, Constance Jean 














Originally a men’s honorary, Blue Ke 
honors a total of 35 juniors and seniors ak 
November. Selection is based on lead- 
ership, scholarship, and service. Nomina- 
tions are solicited from the faculty and the 
leaders of student organizations each fall. 


First Row — (left to right) Gail Rissler, Kitty Aders, John Davis, Mindy Clawson, Carol Gray, Jeff Wilhite, Cyndee Graf, 
; , John Weihe, Dave Evans, David Shirey, Jana Loudenback, Julie Hoster, Mary Dragoo. Third Row —Jeff Gray, Bob Loudermilk, 








——, Dave Neumann. 


Alpha Lambda Delta, a freshman honor 
society, serves to recognize outstanding 
scholastic achievement and to serve the 
University community. 








“Second Row — Joyce Mulholland, Mark Oates, Nancy Pugliese, Deborah Bailey, 
.—., Mike Davis, Beth Coleman, Luke Teskey, John Talley, 








Alpha Lambda Delta 





First Row — (left to right) Mary Ellen Anderson, (advisor), Wendy Ohiogioju, Debbie Bennet, Jan Webber.\Second Row — Chris Teeter, Bob Tolan, 


Steve Rappin. 
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First Row — (left to right) Mr. Peter A. Fraenkel, advisor; John McKay, Secretary; Steve Adams, President, Kimberly Brown, 
Vice-President, Greg Cozad, Treasurer. 

Second Row — Bob Loudermilk, Carol Gray, Kent Apsley, Mark Oates, Jim Tanner, Todd Huntley, Mary Beth Terschluse, 
Dave Neumann. 


he Board of Aeons is a twelve member advisory group to current University Pres. John Ryan and 

his office. The members are selected on the basis of leadership, scholarship and faculty/ 

administrative recommendations. The Board represents varied concern over the operations and 
business of the University, and regularly meets with administrators, faculty, and key student leaders to 
both gather information and to present their findings as input into current and future decisions. 9° 
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Pleiades honorary rewards past and fosters 
continuing scholarship, leadership, and : 
service on the campus and in the com- Cla es 


munity. 





First Row — (left to right) Andy Thomas, Scott Jones, Leah Ryan, Carol Haffner, Jane Voelkel, Sandy Clem, Charyl Regan, Tim King, Michelle Eisele, Kelly Bowen. Second Row — Dannett Cisowski, Shelley 
Irwin, Nishi Swarup, Mary Bishop, Christina Palmer, Laura Maish, Tammy Franke, Theresa Rader, Cathy Cook, Mary Morgan, Angela Streater, Barb Moorman. Third Row — Donna Segal, Gloria Hammes, 
Nancy Abramow, Michelle Chandler, Sue Chintes, Kathy Molitor, Cathy Zimlich, Shari Owen. Fourth Row — Bernie Kemker, Terri Crouse, Lorraine Becker, Brian Graf, Curly Ranowski, Jill Zingler, Mike 
Jacobs, Bill Joy, Alan Spicer, Neil Funkhouser, Michael Luker, Tom Kleptz, Laura Russell, Wendy Chiogioju, Donna Dillon, Cheryl Dishler, Janeen Thomas, Micki Maisischky, Cindy Harris, Cathy Carr, Kris 
Randall. Fifth Row — Chris Teeter, Yvonne Rich, Jim Vincent, Dave Cowen, Steve Bassett, Donna Williams, Mark Stein, Bruce Zuelly, Greg Payne, Alan Bercovitz, David Wilson, Erick Ponader. 
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First Row — (left to right) Robert Baca, Vice-President, Leslie Cengel, Undergraduate Representative, Marilyn Ergas, President, Leah Ryan, Secretary, 


Mark Eisele, Graduate Representative. 
Second Row — Dr. Robert Klotman, Chairman of Music Education, Drew Gorby, Publicity, David Lamb, Treasurer. 
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Above, President Jimmy Carter, defeated in his bid for reelection by Republican 
challenger Honald Reagan, closes his eyes to blink back tears as he spoke to « rally in 
is bometoren in Plains, Ga. Tuesday morning after casting his vote 
Left. President elect Ronald Reagan grins as daughter Maureen gives hin a hug 
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Below Left — Tim Nicken was the spring news 
editor. His job was to place the words and pictures 
on each page. 

Above — The IDS newsroom is located in Ernie 
Pyle Hall. 


M arch 30, 1981 turned out to be anything but a typical news day. 


Indiana Daily Student staff members were devising their own game plan as the IU basketball 

team prepared for the title game in the National Collegiate Athletic Association (NCAA) 
tourney. A half-dozen IDS reporters and photographers in Philadelphia were ready to capture the action 
on the court and in the stands. Staff members in Bloomington were set to canvass the streets and the bars 
in search of colorful comments from loyal fans. Editors were contemplating how to put it all together ina 
special four-page section devoted to the NCAA. 

Then the bells began ringing on the wire machines in the newsroom. Student journalists clustered 
around the teletypes and crowed into the conference room to watch ABC’s videotape of the shooting and 
to hear Frank Reynolds recount what had happened outside a Washington hotel. 

The assassination attempt cast a pall over the IDS editorial offices as did over the nation as a whole. 
Staff members began revising their plans for the next morning's paper. The special NCAA section was 
scrapped as stories from Washington began streaming into the IDS’ computer system. Staffers in 
Bloomington and Philadelphia waited anxiously for news of the President's condition and of the fate of the 
championship game. 

The President survived and the Hoosiers won the game that almost was not played — and the IDS 
newsroom was no less hectic than hundreds of others across the nation as reporters, editors and 
photographers worked feverishly and tirelessly to construct a complete and accurate account of the day's 
events. 

Although IDS staff members are students, they tackle the complex news of the campus, nation and 
world with as much gusto as their professional counterparts. The result most days is one of the best 
college newspapers in the country — a newspaper that frequently rivals “real” newspapers in news 
quality and quantity. 

Solid reporting, creative design, precise editing and compelling pictures have been the trademark of 
the IDS since it began serving the IU community 114 years ago. The paper has won the top two national 
awards bestowed on college newspapers: the Pacemaker in 1973 and 1980 and the Mark of Excellence in 
1973 and 1979. Individual editors, reporters, photographers, artists, and advertising personnel have 
received dozens of awards in contests with other college journalists as well as with professionals. A judge 
in one contest called the IDS one of the nation’s “premier” college dailies and said it compares favorably 
with some of the better professional newspapers. 

The IDS is a five-day-a-week paper with a circulation of 14,000. It has been free of interference from 
the faculty and administration since 1969, when a charter revision approved by the IU Trustees made the 
paper an auxiliary enterprise of the University. 

Nearly 150 student journalists edit, write, make pictures, sell ads and lay out the pages of the IDS. 
With an annual budget of nearly $1 million, the IDS provides students with the opportunity to write 
stories and make pictures, as well as the authority to make editorial decisions comparable to those made 
by fulltime professionals. The IDS isn’t just student paper; it's a NEWSpaper. 3: 
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Larry Levin 


Above — (from left) Bridgette O'Connor, Secretary, Barb Redding, Assistant to 
the Publisher, Patrick Siddons, Publisher. Far Right — Michel duCille, senior, was 
a staff photographer during the spring and fall. His pictures have won many 
awards for the paper. Far Right — All the copy that appears in the is edited through 
a computer. The copy desk has two editors and several people who help edit copy. 
Below — Curtis Krueger, a city reporter, takes notes over the phone for a story. 
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IDS Production staff — Joan Cavanagh, Carol Wright, Systems Coordinator, Debbie Tappen, Tina Leathers, Lloyd Swango, 


Production Manager, Ben Smith. 
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First Row — (left to right) Leslie Kapel, Donna McGee, Jill Zengler, Kathy Pencek, Mindy Clawson, Robin Christle, Lou Benson, Marsha Miller. 
Second Row — Dave Neumann, Hank Westcott, Tom Kleptz, Bill Loftus, Terry Lolla, Joe Shoemaker, Jim Nelson, Tim King, Bruce Ward, Robby Farmer, Brad 
Wilks, Tim McNulty, Mike Lanham. 





First Row — (left to right) Kathy Pencek, External Affairs V.P.; Marsha Miller, Recreation Director; Jill Zengler, Communication V.P.; Lou Benson, Internal 
: Affairs V.P.; Robin Christle, Research and Planning V.P. 

Second Row — Dave Neumann, RHA President, Brad Wilks, Education VP .; Pat Terrell, Summer RHA President; Jim Nelson, Director of Student Services; Tim 
/ McNulty, Judicial Board Chairperson; Tim King, Orientation Director; Mike Lanham, RHA Treasurer. 
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Residence Falls Association 


ver 11,500 students lived in the Indiana University residence halls during the 1980-81 school year. Each was amember 
of the Residence Halls Association (RHA), one of the lar gest and most important campus organizations. 

RHA provides students with an opportunity to have input in determining how the halls are run, RHA legislates and 
coordinates inter-residence hall policies and functions. Each of the ten undergraduate residence centers has its own student 
government that facilitates cultural, social and educational programming in their respective center. The presidents of each center 
compose the Presidents’ Council. The 1980-81 Presidents’ Council was instrumental in setting many policy decisions that greatly 
affected the residents through effective programming during the year. 

The 1980 RHA Executive Council took office December 13, 1979. Composed of seven individuals, the 1980 execs gained their 
strength by utilizing the diversity of the characteristics of each officer. The 1980 RHA president was David A. Neumann. Dave's 
fiver vice-presidents and treasurer were: Lou Benson, Internal-Affairs, Kathy Pencek, External-Affairs, Robin Christle, Research 
and Planning, Jill Zengler, Communications and Public Relations, Brad Wilks, Educational, and Mike Lanham, Treasurer. The 
executives in conjunction with the RHA Presidents’ Council were instrumental in achievi ing many goals for RHA. The Execs 
coordinated a variety of programs during 1980 that effected all the residence centers. 

The functions included: on April 20th and the Fifth Annual RHA Intramural Sports Banquet, RHA Energy Conservation Week, 
the establishment of a Center Store Advisory Committee. Also, the housing contract was revised during the course of the year the 
Residential Education program was strengthened. 

RHA started the 1980-81 school year with RHA Days, September 28th, with a picnic. There were many a activities for students 
who lived in Residence Halls. The week concluded on October 4th with a Spyro-Gyra concert. Members of the Steering 
Committee were: Mike Lanham, Financial Director, Kathy Pencek, Production Director, Mindy Clawson, Promotion Director, 
Donna McGee, Picnic Director, Mike Yohler, South Quad Director, Robby Farmer, North Quad Director, Dawn Higgins, 
Middle Quad Director. 

RHA Directors were: Tim King, Orientation, Jim Nelson, Student Services, Marsha Miller, Recreational Sports, Tim 
McNulty, Judicial Board. 

The RHA Executives would like to thank Dr. Thomas Hennessy, the RHA Advisor, for his devotion to the Association. 38 


Kathy Pencek 





Jeff Morehead 


John Wilson, a junior, waits for his laundry to dry in the Willkie South laundry room. Laundry facilities are provided in each dormitory by the Residence Halls 
Association. 
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Board (SAB), a special part of Indiana University. Charged with the task of promoting IU’s intercollegi- 

ate athletic program, this group of students is involved with bringing bigger crowds to games, selling 
programs and souvenir merchandise, arranging half-time show and generally raising enthusiam at all TU 
athletic events. 

SAB also had a record year in the area of programming and merchandising. With over 100 students selling 
such things as IU cowboy hats, T-shirts and buttons at Soccer, Football and Basketball games. 

The students who compose SAB generate a positive spirit for the university's intercollegiate athletics. 
They help unite the alumni, administrators, community and student body in on large cheering block. Not 
only did these students decorate locker rooms and publicized events, they sponsored Parent’s Day and. 
Homecoming. 

This past Homecoming’s Master of Ceremonies, Red Skelton, directed the events in the theme, “Cast 
your vote for a Hoosier Victory. Over 500 students were involved with the parade, pep rally, King & Queen 
contest, float building and window painting. 

This past year SAB helped to increase student football sales by 85%. Although the major sports, football 
and basketball, get most of the glory, SAB spends a great deal of time promoting non-revenue sports. Four of 
the fourteen SAB directors are given the task of promoting women’s athletics and non-revenue sports. 

The Students who are the SAB are loyally committed to spirit and support of IU’s athletics. 28 


| nvolvement, promotion, participation are three good words to describe the role of the Student Athletic 





The Spirit 
Behind 
IU Athletics 























Student Athletic Board 





First Row — Brenda Barrett, Secretary, Mary Beth Teurschluse, Vice-President, Cathy Reiman, President, Wendy Beile, Marcy Carlson. 
Second Row — Mary Rappe, Todd Overton, Kevin Stanutz, Tim Springer, Treasurer, Tom Klootwyk, Scott Everroad, Mike Salerno, Kate O'Neal, Chuck Crabb, 


Advisor. 


Left — John Marsh, a junior, sells souvenirs during pre-game 
activities of an IU home football game. SAB sponsored the sales. 
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anhellenic Association 
was organized in recog- 
nition of a need to main- 
tain high standards of sorority 
life and good relationships 
among the sororities. Panhelle- 
nic organizes rush, compiles 
rules for pledges, initiation, and 
the organization of new chapters 
as well as providing a forum for 
discussing questions of mutual 
interest and concern as a way of 
spurring intersorority spirit. 

The Executive Council is 
composed of seven elected offi- 
cers and twelve directors. 

The Representative Council, 
composed of one representative 
from each sorority, is the legisla- 
tive body. 





Panhellenic Representatives. First Row — Sarah Kincaid, Lisa Clausen, Mindy Wohlfled, Sue Stanley, Julie Hanna, Jacqueline Miller, Robin Alexander. 
Second Row — Suzanne Sampson, Dianne Mattingly, Laura Sanford, Renne Trainer, Carolyn Unger, Gayle Gaydos, Jane Peterson, Diane Vislisel, Ann 
Auberry, Sheri Salin, Terri Garrison, Susie Hicks, Jonnamarie Affeldt, Alice Botthof. 





Panhellenic 
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Panhellenic Executives. First Row — (left to right) Lori Newton, Julie Ryan, Erika Schwartz, Beck 
Tredway. Second Row — Katherine Young, Beth Klingaman, Kim Sasko Nancy Bretlinger, Back 
Lacke, graduate advisor, Lynn Vagnone. 




















ee Row — (left to right) Mike Schardein, Advisor, Greg Oltman, Dennis Dommer. Second Row — Randy Garrett, John Ruckleshaus, Jeff Gray, Joel 
Wilmoth. 


he fraternities continued to make contributions to the overall strength and reputation of TU. As 

the chapters and the Interfraternity Council were highly recognized through the honor of 

receiving national awards. IFC received the highest national award, the Jellison Award, for 
excellence in programming and leadership. Also, many IU fraternities received honors, as the top 
undergraduate chapters. 

IFC programming was highlighted by the Jackson Browne Concert. Receipts from the concert 
supplemented the newly created Greek Classic. The Classic was initiated to bring other student 
organizations into the traditional Greek programs. 

IFC and individual fraternities increased their educational and community programming, by involv- 
ing faculty and administration. The Greeks challenged other campus groups in fundraising, Jog Day, 
blood drives and the Spirit of Sport, for the Special Olympics. 

As the end of the year approached, the year was a huge success, yet was tinted by the issue of alcohol 
use. The conflict continued throughout most of the semester. The Fraternity President Council and IFC 
worked together with the administration to create a more comprehensive alcohol policy. °° 
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Indiana University 
Student Foundation 


First Row — (left to right) Dennie Avril, Lisa Lanham, Ann Bartlett, Sally Jo Tardy, Lisa Sevier, Susan Manos, Pam Hamilton, Lisa Patterson. 
Second Row — Patti Johnson, Penny Peterson, Debra Hovde, Amy Klekamp, Lynda Brant, Jill Coutz. 
Third Row — Tom Svenstrup, Sherman McMurray, Dave Kubley, Scott Evans, Dave Shirey, Pete DeLone, Paul Shike, Pete Turk, George Radakovich, Mike 


Gilmore. 
Fourth Row — Steve Elrod, Doug Greer, Tom Enright, Brian Smith, Mark Oates, Jeff Dugdale, Andy Brown, John Kautzman, Jeff Morgan, Jim Shook, 
Greg Evans. 


he IU Student Foundation was created in 1950 out ofa need to familiarize the student body with 

fund-raising needs and opportunities. Each year, the IU Foundation asks Indiana University 

alumni to support research programs, grant and scholarship funds, or any of the educational 
opportunities which perpetuate the IU margin of excellence. Since its inception, the student program 
has generated inspirational energy and interest throughout Indiana University. At the same time, the 
program encourages each individual student to develop in a creative way. 

Filled with dedication and loyalty for their university, these 700 junior and senior men and women 
represent the most influential and active campus leaders. They command this unique program with a 
winning spirit, which has earned them a reputation for results. 

Each year, these students work closely with the admissions office to recruit the best Indiana high 
school students for each freshman class. They raise scholarship funds for distinguished Indiana Universi- 
ty students. They travel statewide with information concerning opportunities at Indiana University. 
ok: eee the Little 500 Bicycle Race, through which more than $400,000 in scholarship funds had 

een raised. 

The students mastermind a long line of successful activities and projects. Here are just a few: IU Sing, 
Telefund, Red Carpet Days, Toy Drive, Metz Banquet, The Worlds Greatest College Weekend, The 
Little 500 Bicycle Race, The Mini 500 Tricycle Race, Little 500 Golf Tournament, Little 500 Style Show, 
Little 500 Tennis Tournament, The Variety Show, A Day At The Forum, Cream and Crimson Football 
Game. 

The Indiana University Student Foundation and the parent Indiana University Foundation enjoy a 


level of coordination and communication which complements each project and enhances every result. 38 
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The Redsteppers perform with the Mar- 
ching Hundred at all home football games 
anda few home basketball games. This year 


' 

' they performed the opening and closing l | R d t 

| number at IU Sing. ec S ec Pp Pp e Af S 
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} First Row — (left to right) Terry Kearns, Susie Lloyd, Michelle Johnson, Kelly Bowen, Sharon Kobus, Karen Thomas, Judy Kruekeberg, Lori Denney, Robin Coleman, Kathy Alt. Second Row — Jamie Wilkins, 
: Cindy Harrell, Kathy Rose, Kathy Caruthers, Gail Amster, Pauls Tatooles, Diane Nicholson, Tamby Wikle, Lisa Nonweiler, Rita House, Carrie Henck, Cindy Thomas, Sue Lehman. Third Row — Denise Rush, 
i Judi Shoup, (co-captain), Nancy Logan, (co-captain), Karen Bailey, (choreographer), Donna Meek, Janet Bishop, Laura Fox. 





Student Alumni Council is involved year 
round in joint programs with the Alumni 
Association to promote a better understand- 
ing between alumni and present students. 
SAC participates in activities ranging from 
Homecoming to Finals Survival Kits to Stu- 
dent Recruitment. The annual Careers Pro- 
gram has achieved national recognition and has 
become a model for similar programs at col- 
leges and universities throughout the nation. 


















First Row — (left to right) Jana Loudenback, 
Julie Hoster, Sandy Herron. 

Second Row — Cathy Axtell, Marc Yesber- 
ger, Jim Wark. 
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Women in Business is an organization 
designed to help guide undergradu- 
ate women in making career choices. 





First Row — (left to right) Rose Jones, 
Torey Barnes, Jeni Dickinson. 
Second Row — Monica Staaf, Laura 
Maish, Carolyn Stanforth. 


Student Health Advisory Committee of te Hedlth Canteen eae 





First Row — (left to right) Dan Thomas, Doung Zale, Bob Loudermilk, Mark Johnson, Lee Anne Schmude. 


Second Row — Belinda Dizon, Kenya Koontz, Alan Hemlich, Dale Tucker, Brad Wood, Schoel Konezor, Nancy Maylath, Dave Kinney, Mary Molnor, Brian 
Davis, Susan Girod. 
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The purposes of the BGLA are to im- 
prove the political, social, recreation- 
al, cultural, and educational environ- 
ment of the Bloomington Gay Com- 
munity, and to encourage a better 
understanding of lesbians and gay 
men among themselves and through- 
out the general public. 


























First Row — (left to right) Bill Ram- 
mel, Christopher Walker, Lewis 
Ryker. 

Second Row — Fritz Lieber, Steven 
Cuniberti, Ed Conaway, Norris Pe- 
ters, David Clark, R.B. Banschbach. 
Not Shown — (in closet behind left) 
Sean Hammond, Duncan Mitchel, 
Jim Taylor, Tonya Hayes. 







































The Indiana University Black Student Un- 
ion is the official voice of the black student 


epee of he ace a pe oe the ] k ° 
political, social, and artistic and academic B S iL d { U 
expression of the black student. aC Uu ec n nh 10 n 





First Row — (left to right) Cynthia Oda, Nathaniel Holland, Vice President; Janet Henderson, Dion Foulkes, President; Latanya Overby, Treasurer; Terry 


Lolla. 
Second Row — (left to right) Charlotte Free, President of Read BSU; Micheal Ross, President of Teter BSU; Janet Morgan, President of Wilkie BSU; Anthony 
e 


Slaughter, President of Wright BSU, Kendra McFarland, President of Forest BSU. 








Bloomington Gay and Lesbian Alliance 
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First Row — (left to right) Mark Bailey, JH Greene, Cameron McLay, Pat N’Guenna N’Dang, Don Burns, Richard Nannini, Young-Chan Kang, Ken 
Huffer, Greg Flower, Harvey Mull, Michelle Williamson. 

Second Row — Chung-Jer Lee, Laura Stephans, Kenny Hays, Mary Foster, Shau-Shi Lee, Kim Sullivan, Candy Smith, Angela Mathia, Mark D. Miller, 
David Czerny, Mike Drake. 

Third Row — Gregory Isaacs, Scott Marsh, Allan Weiner, Brian Ramsbey, Ted Fall, Stefano Brancardi, Jeff Thomas, Paul]. Graves, 
Fourth Row — Anne Rinefort, Stacie Sandlin, Junke Iwata, , Stephanie Becker, , Kelly Roche, 
Ritchie, Lisa Wagner. 

Fifth Row — Cindy Thompson, Eric Foreste, 

















, eee 
, Teri Widner, Michael Alexander, Alexa 





, Steven Yount, Jeni Dickinson, Bill Goffmet, ——, Susie Wilzbacher. 


he IU Tae Kwon Do Club is dedicated to teaching Korean martial arts. It is a form of Karate 
which utilizes 70% feet techniques and 30% hand techniques. The Club has approximately 100 
registered members. 9 
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Student Recreational Sports 
Association 


RSA is the student associa- 

tion which represents stu- 

dents in all areas of re- 
creational sports needs and pro- 
gramming. Recreational sports at 
IU is the largest day-to-day stu- 
dent activity on campus, and 
SRSA is the group committed to 
furthering the excellence of the 
facilities, everyday programming, 
and such special programs as IU 
Fit and the Spirit-of-Sport All- 
Nighter. 35 


First Row — (left to right) Mary Helen 
Irvine, Secretary; Dave Evans, President; 
Kelly Powrie, Vice-President; Jim Moser, 
Treasurer. 





First Row — (left to right) Mike Villa, Jim Moser, Kelly Powrie, Dave Evans, Mary Helen Irvine, Beth Coleman. 
Second Row — Sheri Short, Duane Martin, Dave Pauley, Loren Martin, Carl Lamb, Steve Mendelson, Wendy Fried, Mike Gossman. 
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MINORITY FRATERNITIES 
INVOLVED ON CAMPUS 


Above — Kappa Alpha Psi members meet with rushees to acquaint them with fraternity life. The “smoker” was held in the Sassafras Room at the Indiana Memorial 


Union. 


Right — One thing about phone booths are that they are quite small. A Kappa Alpha Psi member takes a minute to use the phone after the smoker was finished. 


U's fraternity system, according to 

Michael Schardein, Interfraternity 

Council (IFC) adviser, needs people 
like the minority members to make a differ- 
ence in the fraternity system. 

“In the last 12 months, there has been 
more action from these fraternities (Alpha 
Phi Alpha, Kappa Alpha Psi, Omega Psi 
Phi and Phi Beta Sigma) and from the black 
poeuane on campus than I’ve seen in a 
ong, long time,” Schardein told a group of 
potential rushees. 

The rushees were taking part in the 
spring minority rush program, held in the 
Frangipani Room in the Indiana Memorial 
Union. 

William Hawkins, minority rush direc- 
tor, Dion Foulkes, president of the Black 
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Student Union and representatives from 
the four minority fraternities joined Schar- 
dein as speakers at the program. 

The theme of many of the speeches was 
black unity and overcoming what Rodney 
Miller, vice-president of Kappa Alpha Psi, 
termed racial prejudice that still exists in 
white America. 

Everett McDonald, president of Alpha 
Phi Alpha, said that “people don’t appreci- 
ate people’s inner feelings,” and that the 
Baek fraternity system sets the ground- 
work for individuals to begin speaking to 
each other and thus help them to under- 
stand each other. 

Black fraternities have taken part in 
many community and pe rie Te 
grams. Curtis Jones, an Alpha Phi Alpha 


member, said that his fraternity sponsors 
religious awareness programs as well as 
snow-shovelling ahd: lextralan for the 
elderly. Alpha Phi Alpha also held dough- 
nut sales and other fund-raising events for 
the NAACP (National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People), the 
Muscular Dystrophy Association and the 
prevention of sickle-cell anemia. 

Willie Bush, of Omega Psi Phi, said that 
they were planning a Mardi Gras weekend 
in April. Chapters from all over the state 
would be here taking part in the festivities, 
he said. 

This is the first year that the IFC has 
sponsored a minority rush program. Haw- 
kins said that this was due to lack of interest 
by the minority fraternities. He said that 











he hoped the four fraternities would con- 
tinue to become more active in campus 
activities, such as entering bike teams in 
the “Little 500” race in the spring. 

The minority rush program was some- 
what different than those of the other 
fraternities. Jones pointed out that Alpha 
Phi Alpha’s programs and interviews were 
held in the house of three members be- 
cause Alpha Phi Alpha has no house of their 
own. 

Many fraternities plan “smokers,” infor- 
mal gatherings to give the rushees a chance 
to get acquainted with the fraternities, 
according to Mike Pearson, president of 
Phi Beta Sigma. 

Pearson added that his fraternity has a 
bill of rights for the pledges. He said that it 





pointed out the specific rules for pledges 
and guaranteed that there would be no 
hazing. 

Michael Artis, a sophomore pledging 
Kappa Alpha Psi, said he joined because 
the minority fraternities “bring unity 
among blacks.” 

Clinton Metcalf, a freshman who went 
through the rush program, said he planned 
to join a fraternity mainly “for the brother- 
hood.” 

Hawkins said that minority fraternity 
membership was increasing somewhat, 
but leveling off. He said people were be- 
coming more aware of aie fraternities 
because the fraternities were becoming 
more involved in community projects than 
they have been in the past. 


Bush said that Omega Psi Phi’s mem- 
bership “rose immensely,” basicaly be- 
cause “our doors were more open. 
People were beginning to realize our 
purpose. 3° 

Rick DelVecchio 
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SORORITY RUSH IS 
AN OPPORTUNITY TO MAKE SISTERS 


orority rush is the most important 

function in which chapter members 

participate. Rush preserves the stan- 
dards and traditions of each sorority from 
year to year. 

Girls go through sorority rush for various 
reasons. Zeta Tau Alpha pledaes Lori Davi- 
son, said that sororities seem as if they 
provide a family atmosphere. “Sororities 
are more like a home away from home,” 
she said. “There is more caring between 
sorority sisters than girls in the dorms. 

“I went through rush to be more active 
on campus,” aid Kelly Moran, a Gamma 
Phi Beta pledge, noting that sororities offer 
more extra-curricular opportunities. 
“Greeks seem to do more and get more 
involved.” 
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Paul Scudder 





Above — Excited at the prospect of living together next fall. Roommates Jenny Herendeen and Sallie Scudder 
embrace after receiving bids to join Kappa Kappa Gamma. 
Right — While talking to her mother on the phone, Juli Browne receives a hug from Kelli Rose. Both girls 


received invitations to join sororities. 
Far right — A typical invitation to join a sorority. 


In November, 1980, 1590 girls partici- 
pated in sorority rush. The ee visit all 
eighteen sororities where they are enter- 
tained with skits, tours of chapter houses, 
and warm conversation by house mem- 
bers. Girls visit the chapters in order to get 
an overall view of sororities. 

After a whirlwind weekend, girls are be- 
wildered and confused as to what they want 
from a sorority. For many, the open houses 
provided the first opportunity ‘a them to 
see a sorority. 

Rushees look for different qualities in 
sororities. “I was looking for sisterhood,” 
said Moran. “I wanted to be in a house 
where there was a group who were proud 
to be in their house.” 

Lori Davison was looking for a place 


where she could be individualistic. 

“I wanted to be where I could feel most 
comfortable,” said Davison. “I wanted 
somewhere that I could be myself.” 

Rushees cut their Christmas break short 
in order to participate in formal rush. The 
girls received bids from the chapters and 
then decided where they wanted to visit 
next. The girls cut their choices from eigh- 
teen, to eight, then five, three, two and 
finally one. 

In the meantime, there are girls from 
each chapter serving as rush counselors for 
rushees. At this time, rush counselors are 
not affiliated with their chapters, live at the 
IU Foundation and meet the needs and 
wants of the rushees on their assigned 
floor. Rush counselors become close to the 











girls on their floor. Also, they never reveal 
to the girls which chapter they are from. 
The rushees are thus assured that their, 
counselors would be objective. The rush 
counselors inform the girls about bus sched- 
ules, party times and rules and regula- 
tions. The counselors also are responsible 
to give the girls their most important cards 
for the week, their party invitations to 
sororities, which determines what chapter 
they would eventually pledge. 

One rush counselor, Penny Peterson, a 
senior from Delta Gamma, said that the job 
was rewarding. 

“T really enjoyed the girls on my floor,” 
said Peterson. “It was interesting to look at 
the rushee side of rush after all these years. 
I wouldn’t have passed it up for anything.” 





Puff Anderson 





However, the job of rush counselor also 
had its pitfalls. 

“T got real close to the girls on my floor,” 
said rush counselor Debbi Kruszweski, 
senior Zeta Tau Alpha. “When some girls 
didn’t receive party invitations, I took it as 
a personal defeat.” 

Peterson and Kruszerski agree that as 
rush counselors, they enjoyed the jobs be- 
cause they were able to meet girls from 
other chapters. 

“T felt I became Greek-oriented as a 
whole,” said Kruszewski. “I now know 
what is the true meaning of Panhellenic.” 

After the formal rush week was over and 
the rushees turned into pledges, a formal 
pledge ceremony was sponsored by the 
Panhellenic Association. The pledges and 
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chapter members assembled in the au- 
ditorium to be pledged into the Greek sys- 
tem. As the Panhellenic Creed was read by 
all, the pledges found the meaning of being 
a part of the Greek system. 

“I felt I was acquainted with Panhel- 
lenic,” said Kelly Moran. “I found that we're 
all part of one system.” 38 

Lynn Vagnone 
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cacia was founded in 1906 in 

Michigan. The IU chapter was 

established in 1920. Acacia’s col- 
ors are black and gold. 

Acacia received an award for the best 
chapter publication of all Acacia chapters in 
the country. 

The fraternity placed first in intramural 
cross country and received second place in 
intramural wrestling. 

Acacia holds a Night on the Nile dance 
bi-annually. The dance has an Egyptian 
theme with a sphinx and pyramids display- 
ed in front of the house. The members also 
sponsor an ice cream social during Little 
500 weekend each year. 

The 1980 president of Acacia was Tom 
Kim and Ed McGrath was elected presi- 
dent for 1981. 5: 
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. Chris Poteet 
Steve Howkinson 
Bill Bubenzer 
Ernie Jouriles 
Brett Nelson 
Ed McGrath 

. Hooter 

. Brian Essary 

. Todd Tharp 

10. Scott Houston 
11. Ed Walzak 

12. Brad Heseman 
13. Bruce Rougraff 
14. John Rogers 
15. Jon Morgan 


OAD To bo 


. Tom Kim 

. Pat McCleary 

. Jim Ficken 

. Bob Garrow 

. Jeff Manhart 

. Mike Kramer 

. Jeff Stutler 

. Randy Edwards 
. Pat Wise 

. Sam Smart 

. Chris Richardson 
. Todd Cannon 

. Rick Kiaser 

. Tom Hennelly 
. Fred Hess 


. Gary Shell 

. Doug Bade 

. Brad Brown 

. John Zubak 

. Jeff Satterfield 
. Craig Horton 

. Mike Potter 

. Kevin Kramer 
. Jack Fogel 

. Rich Hooker 

. John Montgomery 
. John Dickerson 
. Jeff Johnson 

. Doug Gill 

. Ted Adlam 





. Chris Lowrey 
. Bob Shell 

. Mark Brinegar 
. Scott Hackett 
. Carl Dankert 

. Jim Martina 

. Kirk E 
. Gary Milliken 
. John King 

. Mike Akers 

. Steve Bellefuil 
. Tim Powers 
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ALPHA CHI OMEGA 





1. Sandy Albers _ 15. Kim Todd 29. Jane Martin 43. Lynne Allbee 
Bah Dawn Helphinstine 16. Julie Brown 30. Lisa Eissler 44, Nancy Pugliese 
3. Lisa Krassick 7. Donna Meek 31. Tracy Ryan 45. Tari Hughes 
4. Julie Bymaster 18. Mom Harve 32. Leah Rust 46. Julie Richards 
5. Kim Turk 19. Chris Lalio 33. Linda Katz 47. Lisa Nisenbaum 
6. Renee Severson 20. Rhonda Burnham 34. Cindy Gramman 48. Stephanie Blair 
7. Melissa Proffitt 21. Melissa King 35. Chris Reutebuch 49. Diane Valentine 
8. Sheila Schroeder 22. Julie Johnson 36. Bridgett Hillis 50. Kris Randall 
uA ae, ponies 23. Janice Gregory 37. Joan peg 51. Julie Melander 
| . Jenny Reynolds 24. Liane Lisle 38. Sue Lehman 52. Guppy Reszek Ipha Chi Omega was founded at 
| 11. Laura Bennett 25. Cindy Miller 39. Marsha Cox 53. Teresa Richards DePauw ire sity on Oct. 15 
12. Susan Manos 26. Shawn Fowler 40. Joyce Mulholland dae re Be 
13. Susie Hicks 27. Diane Dupler 41. Wendy Mulholland 1885, and has been at IU since 
14. Bridgett Knowles 28. Beth Caldemeyer 42. Jenny Baker 1922. The Alpha Chi symbol is the lyre, 
and colors are red and green. 
Alpha Chi has become known for its IU 
Sing performances. In the 1981 show they 
along with Phi Kappa Psi won the award for 














best theatrical performance. 

They sponsored a “Fun Run” during 
Homecoming with the proceeds going to 
the Arthritis Foundation. 

Alpha Chis finished second in football 
intramurals. 

The Alpha Chis have a Barn, Christmas 
and pledge Dance. 

The chapter president for 1980 was Lyn- 
ne Albee, and Laurie Boomer was elected 
president for 1981. 38 
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LPHA EPSILON PHI 





Ipha Epsilon Phi was founded at 

Barnard College in 1909. The 

sorority has been at IU since 1958. 
AEPhi's mascot is the giraffe and its colors 
are green and white. 

For its philanthrophy project, AEPhi 
sold Donation Cards with proceeds going 
to the Chiam Sheba Hospital in Israel. This 
ue was started by the AEPhi’s at IU 
and has now been adopted by the sorority 
nationally. 

The sorority held an informal dance on 
Valentine’s Day at which tickets to New 
York were raffled. It also held a St. Pat- 
rick’s Day carnation sale. 

Wendi Beile was 1980 AEPhi president 


and Joan Brimer was elected as president 
for 1981. 5! 
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Jodi Gibbons 


. Wendi Beile 


Wendy Dann 


. Stacy Epstein 
. Debbie Ziker 


Laura Fox 


. Judi Shoup 

. Ellen Schankerman 
. Suzy Schneider 

. Stephanie Pinkus 

. Marilyn Goldberg 
. Charlotte Frydman 
. Ellen Kantor 

. Debbie Hochman 
. Mary Beth Stamos 
. Marcy Roth 

. Julie Weiss 
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. Connie Bracker 

. Sharon Fivel 

. Sheri Muchnick 

. Arden Kaplan 

. Audrey Appelsies 
. Bobbi Levin 

. Melissa Miller 

. Anne Kushen 

. Robin Fogelman 
. Patti Heyse 

. Nadine Fingert 

. Amy Gabel 

: Lesli 

. Lisa Nelson 

. Tracy Turner 

: Lisa Rachman 

. Carol Hirschfield 


ie Weitzman 
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36. 
7. Caroline Schulman 
. Judy Hefter 

. Paula Tatooles 

. Lida Nonweiler 

. Lori Watzman 

. Susan Hyman 

. Carolyn Lev 

. Vanessa Ure 

. Carolyn Unger 

. Joan Brimer 

. Ronna Friedman 

. Julie Joels 

. Robin Goldberg 

. Amy Rosenbaum 

. Lori Drechsler 
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Lisa Sickinger 
Janet Madden 
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. Liz Weinstein 

. Jamie Grossman 
. Sharon Magdovitz 
. Shelly Nahmias 
. Lisa Levy 

. Vicki Green 

. Julie Decker 

. Lisa Steinberg 

. Melissa Gottlieb 
. Sharon Cohn 

. Julie Frank 

. Debbie Beiser 

. Leslie Kraft 

. Amy Ross 

. Jodi Bergman 

. Sue Bloc 























GREEKS SHOW STYLE 
AT HOLIDAY FASHION SHOW 


ixty-two models from both fraterni- 

ties and sororities lined the aisles 

with glitter and spark at the Panhel- 
lenic Holiday Fashion show, December 6 
at the College Mall. 

Nancy Brentlinger, social director of the 
Panhellenic Association and coordinator 
for the days events, said she was pleased 
how the show came out. 

“The show was successful because there 
was participation by all twenty-two soror- 
ities plus fraternities as well,” said Brent- 
linger. “The stores gained publicity from 
the show also. 

Fifteen stores participated to present a 
wide variety of clothes. Included was 
lounge wear, ski wear, western fashions, 
ee. cocktail dresses, tuxedoes and 

rs. 

A large turn-out came to support their 
respective fraternity and sorority mem- 
bers, as well as to hear disc jockey Dave 


Dugan from KISS 99 serve as announcer 
for the afternoon. 

“The crowd enjoyed Dave Dugan,” said 
Brentlinger. “He gave out two dinner give- 
aways plus albums from KISS 99.” 

Brentlinger said that the crowd seemed 
to enjoy the finale the best. Santa Claus, 
escorted by two models, walked down the 
fashion aisle adding to the festive mood. 

Brentlinger said that although this is the 
first Holiday Fashion Show, she hopes to 
make it an annual event. 55 

Lynn Vagnone 


Jeff Morehead 





Pretty faces add to the merriment of the holiday sea- 
son. The Holiday Fashion Show, sponsored by the 
Panhellenic Association, displayed new clothing styles 
on December 6 at the College Mall. 
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ALPHA EPSILON 


Ipha Epsilon Pi was founded at 

New York University in 1913. The 

fraternity was established at IU in 
1958. AEPi’s colors are gold and blue and 
the fraternity’s symbol is the lion. 

As a philanthropic project, the AEPi’s 
sold coupon booklets at fall and spring reg- 
istration to help raise money for the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society. 

The fraternity has ranked first on campus 
in scholarship for the past 18 out of: 20 
semesters ant was named an Outstanding 
AEPi Chapter nationally. 

. The fraternity’s major dance is the 
Valentine’s Day Massacre. It is a casual 
dance held in the house. 

Steve Paskin was AEPi president for 
1980 and Richard Friedman was elected 
chapter president for 1981. 95 
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PW AD Cb 09 bo 


. Larry Stern 
. Rob Mintz 
. Terry Ginsburg 


Dan Kahn 
Elliot Lewis 
Bill Feldman 
Mark Behr 
Ricky Yale 


. Brad Steinback 
. Howard Green 
. Dave Seigal 

. Brian Kaplan 

. Tom Emoff 

. Dick Friedman 
. Paul Kraft 


. Keith Jacobs 

. Gary Pavlovsky 

. Neil Shamis 

. Rich Kolman 

. John Lebendiger 
. Steve Paskin 

. Steve Block 

. Mike Mintz 

. Hal Nagel 

. Jeff Speilberg 

. Scott Gray 

. Mare Kaufman 

. Steve Fivel 

. Bruce Warshauer 
. Phil Frank 


. Harley Korman 
. Scott Baruch 

. Jeff Nianick 

. Bruce Seidman 
. Steve Mizell 

. Ron Behm 

. Jeff Berk 

. Steve Horwitz 
. David Schwartz 
. Bryan Korros 

. Bob Goldstein 
. Greg Bolotin 

. Craig Gordon 

. Dave Novit 

. Stuart Levy 





. Tom Johnson 

. Paul Lande 

. Howard Fishman 
. David Fivel 

. Joel Garmon 

. Mike Shankerman 
. Steve Rappin 

. Larry Blatt 

. Mitch Emoff 

. Jay Wilensky 

. Greg Miller 

. Mike Wolinsky 

. Craig Gutman 

. Mite 


Stuck 














OID TU obo 


Liz Olson 

Sallie Halsey 

Lisa Coleman 
Cami Nichols 
Debbie Bergmann 
Susan Frank 


. Laura Dorenfest 
. Mary Kerns 

. Bess Eleftheri 

. Karen Hughey 

. Kathy Alt 

. Lori Newton 

. Traci Brown 

. Sally Booe 


. Jackie Baker 

. Tracy Green 

. Kelly Barrett 

. Lisa Hunt 

. Monie Moghari 
. Lynda Brant 

. Joy Carr 

. Vickie Kolias 

. Becky Spiegel 

. Andra Martin 

. Mrs. Isabel Whitt 


. Cindy Weidemann 


. Cindy Kissinger 
. Debbie Hughes 


. Meryl Bronson 
. Cindy Meyer 

. Sue Huelskamp 
. Janet Bastin 

. Mary Yarbor 

. Diane Vislisel 

. Maureen Killila 
. Nancy Dugan 

. Nancy Ford 

. Lisa Agee 

. Beth Mason 

. June Quillen 

. Anne Saywitz 

. Nancy Paradise 


. Karen Hillenburg 
. Heidi Watkins 

. Beth A. Jones 

. Dianne Porter 

. Barb Hardy 

. Debbie Phillips 

. Jackie Mangas 

. Lisa Brown 

. Barb McDonald 
. Cindy Hiatt 

. Shelly Shenefield 
. Lynn Staser 








Ipha Gamma Delta founded at 

Syracuse University in New York. 

The chapter has been at IU since 
1963. The mascot for the sorority is the 
squirrel and their colors are red, buff, and 
green. 

Alpha Gamma Delta sold Easter baskets 
with proceeds going to the Juvenile Di- 
abetes Association. 

The women sponsored a Kiss-Off with 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon at Ye Olde Regulator. 

Alpha Gamma Delta won the spirit 
award at the Delta Gamma Anchor Splash. 

The sorority had three dances this year. 
Included were, a barn dance, a Christmas 
dance, and a spring pledge dance. 

Nancy Ford was president for 1980 and 
Bess Eleftheri was elected president for 
1981.25 
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LPHA KAPPA 


Ipha Kappa Alpha was founded at 

Indiana University in 1922. Alpha 

Kappa Alpha was the first black 
sorority to receive a charter at IU. The 
sorority ’s colors are salmon pink and apple 
green, the ivy leaf is their symbol. 

Alpha Kappa Alpha sold candy and 
doughnuts with proceeds going towards 
many charitable organizations. 

Alpha Kappa Alpha also held two canned 
Sand drives ees Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. The cans were contributed to 
the Second Baptist Church in 
Bloomington. 

Alpha Kappa Alpha holds their annual 
ball in the spring. 

Mary Bacon was the 1980 president for 
Alpha Kappa Alpha and Cynthia Madden 
was elested in 1981. 
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OOAD TIP whore 


. Nekeita Byrdsong 
. LaChelle Mabry 
. Cynequa Robinson 


Lonna Owens 


. Cynthia Madden 
. Teresa Wheeler 
. Victoria Clark 

. Deanna Bates 

. Anita Burge 


. Anita Burge 

. Diane Sewell 

. Sadie Roberts 

. SiYona Johnson 
. Kim Poindexter 
. Serita Tatum 

. Jody Duncan 

. Sharon Hidalgo 


. Elizabeth Gardner 
. Mary Bentley 

. Lyneice Lee 

. Jeanette Preston 

. Pamela Jones 

. Belinda Cooper 

. Cassandra Russell 
. Walaa Idris 





. Sharon Emery 

. Alicia Helm 

. Faye Ward 

. Julie Lockett 

. Tori Marshall 

. Lorelle Brown 

. Gwendolyn Hall 
. Holly Hill 

















MINORITY SORORITIES 








PROSPERING 


photos/Larry Levin 





Above — Common to all black sororities is the neophyte line dance. The dance is a joyous occasion, where 
the new initiates are presented to the campus. Twenty-five Alpha Kappa Alpha initiates known as the Heirs 
of Mystique sing and dance sorority songs. Right — Sharon Hidalgo, front, Deanna Bates, and Lonna Owens 


sing during the Alpha Kappa Alpha Neophyte Dance. 


lot of students don't realize all the 

time and effort the greek sororities 

devote to the community. Delta 
Sigma Theta, Zeta Phi Beta, Sigma Gamma 
Rho and Alpha Kappa Alpha, the four 
minority sororities, have a strong commit- 
ment to helping the campus and the com- 
munity. 

The full name of Delta Sigma Theta, for 
instance, is Delta Sigma Theta Inc., a pub- 
lic service sorority, said Terry Harris, dean 
of pledges for the sorority. 

Delta Sigma Theta is geared towards 
serving the minorities, the elderly and stu- 
dents who are in need of financial assist- 
ance, she said. The sorority held a dance to 
commemorate the birthday of Martin 
Luther King and collected signatures for a 
petition to declare King’s birthday a 
national holiday. The petition was sent 
with an IU delegation who participated in 
the Martin Luther King rally on January 15 
in Washington, D.C. 

The sorority also visited nursing homes, 
gave three $100 scholarships and held a 
raffle to raise money for sickle cell anemia, 
said Harris. The top prize of the raffle was 
six hours of IU tuition free. 

Another plus for Delta Sigma Theta was 


adding 14 new members to the chapter, 
she said. 

Sigma Gamma Rho, on the other hand, 
has a very small membership. The reason 
that the sorority has only six members is 
because Sigma Gamma Rho is study- 
oriented al does not attract very many 
people, said Renee Kallom, a chapter 
member. 

“Large crowds attract large crowds,’ she 
explained. 

Sigma Gamma Rho also held dances and 
other fund-raising events to collect money 
for the needy, said Kallom. At one dance, 


the admission was some kind of canned — 


food. The food was later distributed among 
the needy. 

The sorority also raised money for the 
March of Dimes, who in return, gave an IU 
scholarship in the sorority’s name. 

Cynthia Madden, president of Alpha 
Kappa Alpha, said that her sorority’s main 
concern was service to the black com- 
munity. 

Alpha Kappa Alpha makes donations to 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, the United Negro 
College Fund, and to the Cleveland Job 
Corps, a technical school. 


ARE 





Zeta Phi Beta participates actively in 
March of Dimes projects. “Our sorority is 
the only sorority nation-wide which is link- 
ed to the March of Dimes,” said Harper. 

Zeta Phi Beta is one of the few sororities 
which have chapters worldwide. One can 
find Zeta Phi Beta chapters in Switzerland 
and Africa. 

“We're not that visual on campus, but 
that is due mainly to our lw membership, ” 
said Harper. However, having only four 
members didn’t stop the chapter from 
sponsoring a successful reception for cam- 


_pus black athletes on November 16. 


The reception offered an opportunity for 
black students on campus to get to know 
and talk to black athletes, she said. 

Although they are not very large, IU’s 
minorities perform a very big and much 
needed service, helping peo re i 
Rick DelVecchio 
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Ipha Omicron Pi was founded at 

Barnard College in New York in 

1897. The Beta Phi chapter of 
Alpha Omicron Pi was chartered at IU in 
1916. The mascot for the sorority is the 
panda bear, their color is cardinal red, and 
their flower is the jacqueminot rose. 

Alpha Omicron sponsored their third 
annual Rock-A-Thon. The women made 
over $200 which they donated to the 
Arthritis Research Fund. 

The sorority also sponsored a “Best 
Legs” contest for both males and females. 
Again, proceeds went to the Arthritis Re- 
search Fund. 

Alpha Omicron Pi held a barn dance, a 
Christmas dance and a spring pledge 
dance. 

Elaine Luebbe was the president for 
1980 and Beth Kaser was elected the presi- 
dent for 1981. 9¢ 
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10 
ll 


. Jane Shuey 

. Cheryl Evans 

. Clarissa Hanson 
. Cindy Reuter 

. Julie Mittiga 

. Teri Kelly 

. Lorraine Becker 
. Kris Burgart 


. Jennifer Hessong 


. Kriss Ernsting 


. Greta Gerberding 


. Teri Crouse 
. Mary Mahon 
. Jo Ellen Kramer 


. Karn Dunn 

. Carolyn Cochran 
. Laura Elliot 

. Susan Smith 

. Bobbie Viar 

. Lisa Wolf 

. Beth Kaser 

. Julie Shonfield 

. Ann Winkeljohn 
. Terri Gallagher 
. Nanette Jones 

. Peggy Hernicz 

. Laura Castetter 
. Tina Osting 


. Susan Wagner 

. Becky Alber 

. Beth Mitchell 

. Sarah Griffis 

. Ruth McLachlan 
. Sarah Kincaid 

. Beth Mitchell 

. Dorice Kelly 

. Kell 
. Cindy Feld 

. Becky Reuter 
. Leigh Dye 

. Bec 
. Cathy Ohnemus 


Callender 


Bartels 


43 
44 
45 
46 
47 





. Karen Eckert 

. Mary Sue Norris 
. Vicky Peter 

. Linda Himelick 

. Laurie LaRosh 

. Diane Neuenschwander 
. Jeni Shrote 

. Nan Victor 

. Julie Ellsworth 

. Cathy Craig 

. Chery] Regan 

. Denise O'Sullivan 
. Elaine Luebbe 

. Sandy Martin 

















1. Maureen Hallagan 
2. 


Melody Fox 


3. Janet Bishop 
4, Jean Wesling 


= 
SOON 


. Jeannie Olson 

. Sue Hagar 

. Clare Wade 

. Karyn Custer 

. Harriett Scarpelli 
. Beth Chestnut 

. Kit Westerkamp 
. Missy Ellis 

. Ann Beatty 

. Denice Lambert 
. Cindy Hoelscher 
. Linda George 

. Kathie Vernon 

. Audrey Shimp 


. Diane Brunsell 
. Kerri Brink 

. Judy Williams 

. Renee Trainer 

. Lorrie Wildman 
. Paula Webber 

. Karen Stark 

. Jennie Dickey 

. Lori Cooney 

. Cindy Hines 

. Mary Vondrar 

. Carolyn Brandt 
. Leah Coville 

. Shelly Warrick 

. Lynn Gottschalk 
. Mary Kay Ross 
. Kim Day 


. Debbie Farreu 
. Lori Van Duyn 

. Toni Thomas 

. Shirley Alexander 
. Tracy Love 

. Linda Goodman 

. Linda Hauch 

. Janet Marvel 

. Dale Pehlke 

. Teresa Gray 

. Cindy Woodman 
. Pam Buchanan 

. Wendy Wagener 
. Lori Arnol 

. Lori Gaeth 

. Shelly Miller 

. Teresa Gooldy 


. Dana Pehlke 

. Kathy Wheatley 
. Leann Perkins 

. Tena Weaver 

. Alice Arndt 

. Sherri Syses 

. Debbie Bennett 
. Kathy Acheson 

. Susan McGarry 
. Kimm Sturm 

. Suzy Kays 

; Gretchen Wahl 
. Anita Spitz 

. Laura Russell 
67. 
68. 
69. 


Linda Baer 
Jan Messick 
Julie Rippe 








where Alpha Phi was founded in 

1872. The sorority came to IU in 
1947. The symbol for Alpha Phi is the ivy 
leaf and the sorority’s colbrs are silver and 
bordeaux. 

Alpha Phi has been involved in many 
philanthropy projects. Alpha Phi sold lolli- 

ops around campus to raise money for the 
ocal heart fund. 

The sorority placed third in IU Sing, 
with Alpha pe sioa Pi. Alpha Phi received 
second place, along with Alpha Epsilon, for 
their float in the Homecoming parade. 

Alpha Phi’s president for 1980 was Cindy 
Hoelscher “at Susan McGray was elected 
president for 1981. 29 


S yracuse University in New York was 
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ale University was the founding 

college for Alpha Sigma Phi in 

1845. The chapter established at 
IU in 1968. The fraternity’s colors are car- 
dinal and stone. The Pheonix is their 
symbol. 

Alpha Sigma Phi won the National Ser- 
vice award for their service to the commun- 
ity. The fraternity sponsored the IU Show 
Us Your Tan contest in March with the 
proceeds going to the Red Cross. 

An Egyptian dance and toga party, 
Cleo’s Asp, takes place in the spring. In the 
fall Alpha Sigma Phi, along with another 
fraternity and two sororities, feast on 
roasted pig, Alpha Sigma Phi carried on a 
national fraternity tradition by hosting the 
annual Black and White Christmas dance. 

Dirk Vause was the house presi- 
dent. 
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OOUIDUP wor 


. Clint Marshall 
. Steve Siar 


Colin Watanabe 
Don Armey 
Jim Totton 


. Charley McClary 
. Angel 

. Mark Stoecklein 
. Bob Byers 

. Bill Teer 

. Curtis Brinegar 

. George Shattuck 
. Kevin Foster 

. Chris Buls 

. Bill Kiszla 


16. 


Tim Graham 
. Les Meredith 

. Steve Kucharski 
. Tim Potts 

. Andy Simon 

. John Bennett 

. Doug Morin 

. Matt Berkson 

. Greg Heiman 

. Curt Miller 

. Brian Hittinger 
. Chris Koch 

. Bob Daniels 

. Brian Presnell 

. Tony Sloan 


. Dirk Vause 

. Brad Frye 

. Don Curtis 

. David Struhs 

. Eric Thompson 
. Pat McDonald 
. Jeff Anderson 

. Eric Stoll 

. Mike Nicholas 
. Bob Madden 

. David Happle 
. Dave Shirey 

. Brian Dick 

. Mike Goonewardene 
. Jeff Bowers 





. Mike Struhs 

. Brian LaRue 

. Mike Fricke 

. Bill Elliott 

. John Haussecker 
. Jeff Nelson 

. Phil Orsborn 

. Jeff Bond 

. Steve Owen 

. Louis Zee 

. Mike Tomkiewicz 
. Matt Mullin 

. Dale Allen 

. Al Conrad 

. Jeff Mitchell 











CuI PHI’S GET HIGH 
FOR MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY 





magine a person sitting on top of a 

28-foot pole in the middle of the ex- 

tension of fraternity row. Numerous 
Chi Phi and Phi Mu members sponsored 
the philanthropy project called Chi Phi 
Pole-A-Thon to help raise money for 
muscular dystrophy. 

The idea of the pole-a-thon originated 
from a Chi Phi chapter in Florida and has 
been tradition at IU for many years. 

The pole-a-thon was co-sponsored by 
WFBQ in Indianapolis which helped to 
publicize the 192-hour event. The pole sit- 
ters had telephones with them up in the 
crow s nest so donors could call in pledges. 


Left — Vincent Lillon, a sophomore, takes his turn at the top of 
the pole during the Chi Phi/Phi Mu Pole-A-Thon for muscular 
dystrophy, while curious passers-by investigate the strange 
sight. 

Below — Kevin Logan, a senior, picks up the phone during a 
brief stay on top af ine pole at the Chi Phi house. 


Sc ee 
Mt ERT ag 
photos/Jeff Morehead 





Other fraternity and sorority presidents 
helped the cause by sitting on a dump tank. 
The event was designed to raise funds by 
giving money for each attempt to dunk the 
greek presidents. 

fende McNutt, senior Chi Phi member, 
said that they raised $2,000. 38 

Lynn Vagnone 
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ALPHA TAU OMEGA 


Ipha Tau Omega was founded in 

1865 at the Virginia Military Insti- 

tute. The IU chapter established 
here in 1915. The fraternity’s symbol is the 
Maltese Cross and their colors are azure 
and gold. 

The ATOs held a Run for the Bucket to 
Purdue, a relay race to raise money for the 
Heart Fund, before the Oaken Bucket 
game against Purdue. 

Alpha Tau Omega’s major dances are 
Night on the High Seas, a fall dance with a 

irate theme and in the spring holds the 
ormal Great Gatsby Dance. 

In 1980, ATO won the all-fraternity wa- 
ter polo championship, placed fourth in IU 
Sing and won the Homecoming banner 
contest. 

Jack Koehn was 1980 chapter president 
and Mark Fulton was elected for 1981. 4 





OWOIDUTP Wr 


. Frank Czeschin 


Leo Magrini 
Dave Fleming 
Steve Reising 
Bob Rice 


. Dave Neal 

. Matt Reed 

. Ed Mulcahey 
. Doug Copley 
. Randy Kellogg 
. Jeff Ethridge 
. Blair Keelison 
. Tim Spears 

. Not Identified 
. Kent Bowman 
. Scott Blake 

. Jack Koehn 

. Al Busse 

. John Kegan 

. Barry Brown 

. Jeff Heller 

. Jack Pearson 


. Greg Gordan 

. Dave Couper 
. Mike Kirby 

. Scott Funk 

. Lance Beehler 
. Don Albers 

. Chip Butzko 

. Mar 
. Chris Wehlre 

. Jim Saban 

. Mike Akin 

. Jeff Rearick 

. Bob Paridy 

. Rick Whip 

. Skip Walters 

. Steve Shorter 

. Mike Raper 

. Tim Wade 

. Tim Hunter 

. Mark Yesberger 
. Don Schafer 


Fulton 


. Tim Medenwald 

. Mike Regan 

. Bill Hennell 

. Don Herendeen 

. Dan McGrain 

. Ken Ernstes 

. Scott Moss 

. Roger Vandergenuten 
. Dave Reene 

. Craig Citti 

. Jay Hornbeker 

. Jim Hammond 

. Tom Hunter 

. Phil Hammerstrom 
. Kerry Cunningham 
. Bob Fabrizio 

. Jim Nicodemus 

. Tim Thomas 

. Scott Salzwedel 

. Rich Birkhold 

. Josh Reed 


‘aT Otat ato Z 
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. Steve Way 

. Alex Duarte 

. Tom Long 

. Jon Hollingsworth 
. John Olin 

. Chis Proffitt 

. Ken Edwards 
. Conrad Tuerk 
. Mike Martell 
. Chuck Rudman 
. Todd Bradford 
. Steve Johnson 
. Ben Verhalen 
. Dan Davis 

. Mike Evans 

. Paul Paslaski 

. Jim Deist 

. Gary Kramer 
. Darren Gray 

. Gordon Bulen 
. Bill Voitlein 











BETA ILHETA PI 
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Scott Hiland 

Rob Crisci 

John Hoywetae Succo 
Parker Moss 

Steve Swanson 


Josh 


. Scott McIntyre 

. Mike Happy Harrison 
. Gordy Waller 

. Brian Glass 

. John Vito Viterisi 

. Tim Walter 

. Bob Jackson Gallant 
. Rick Gasaway 

. Mike Minnick 

. Merrick Mossman 

. Bob Pugh 

. John Levinsohn 

. Bruce Cox 


. Chris Deveny 

. Ron Lauter 

. Tim Sullivan 

. Steve Hoagburg 

. Scott Long 

. Charlie Lozow 

. Brent Rookie Morris 
. Mark Wright 

. Warren DuBois 

. Rob STP Stiehl 

. Steve Tomich 

. Paul Hammelman 
. Stuart Genung 

. Jeff Garrison 

. Mike Miller 

. Ralph Howard 

. Frank Caito 

. Jeff Hatfield 

. Mike Hawkins 


. Dave Morrical 

. Jim Hetland 

. Bruce Roach 

. Dave Stouder 

. Mark Walker 

. Steve Klayman 

. Tom Collins 

. Rob Wright 

. Matt Maddog Miner 
. Bruce Perry 

. Greg Wyant 

. Jeff Lembke 

. Bill Holland 

. Brad Mason 

. Kent Eddie Gaskill 
. Tom Challman 

. Fred LaSalle 

. Don Miller 

. Greg Jones 


. Jeff Hamilton 
. Bill Foy 

. Dave Fleisher 
. Mark Stanley 
. Chris Holmes 


. Greg Waples 
. Jim McDonough 


. Greg Mueller 


. Jeff Mueller 

. Scott Gladdish 
. Jeff Johnson 

. Dan O'Meara 
. Dave Troy 

. Bruce Everett 





eta Theta Pi was founded in 1839 at 

Miami University in Oxford, Ohio. 

Established at IU in 1845, the 
fraternity was the first Greek organization 
on campus. Beta Theta Pi’s colors are pink 
and blue and its symbol is the dragon. 

The Betas won the trophy for best all- 
around fraternity in sports, with first place 
titles in tennis, bowling, basketball, wres- 
tling and softball. 

The fraternity’s philanthropic project is 
the Beta Blind Fund, for which members 
raise money for the new Blind Center in 
the IU library. 

Beta Theta Pi’s major dances are Roman 
Orgy, a toga party held im the fall, and the 
Honeymooner’s Dance in the spring. 

Kent Gaskill was 1980 Beta president 
and elected for 1981 was Rob Wright. 9° 
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hi Omega was founded at the Uni- 

versity of Arkansas in 1895. The 

chapter at IU was founded in 1933. 
Chi Omega's symbol is the owl and colors 
are straw and cardinal. 

The Chi O’s had an unwelcome surprise 
during Sorority Rush in January — a fire 
broke out in one of the rooms, causing all 
80 members to move out of the house tem- 
porarily while repairs were made. 

As a philanthropic project, Chi Omega 
sponsored a “Show Us Your Tan” contest 
and a Greek Night with proceeds going to 
American Red Cross. 

In sports, the Chi O's won second place 
in sorority track and volleyball intramurals 
and third place in football. 

Sue Trinkle was president for 1980 
and Ami Tully was Ape president for 
1981. 2 





OWBADUP wr 


. Mrs. Sue Baringer 
. Holly Bartley 
. Carrie Goldsmith 


Anne Gherardi 
Susan Meredith 


. Karen Enders 

. Maria Rosado 

. Nancy Needham 
. Cindy Kil 

. Ann Dygert 

. Karen O'Neal 

. Paula Fyffe 

. Jackie Solmos 

. Liz Cline 


. Lynn Hillenburg 


16. Lori Baumunk 


. Betsy Dukes 

. Beth Bergman 
. Marie Pelz 

. Jamie Crane 

. Vicky Vial 

. Sharon Cooper 
. Sally Merar 

. Kris Rollison 

. Becky Willsey 
. Debbie Perlman 
. Kathy Hornak 
. Kathy Casey 


. Terry Langdon 

. Kris Davis 

. Ami Tully 

. Caren Cooke 

. Dawn Rand 

. Maureen Crowe 
. Shannon Raney 

. Wendy Wasmuth 
. Liz Sweezey 

. Trac 
. Linda Lange 

. Dawn Vanarsdall 
. Cindie Huffman 

. Shari Andenbruck 


Shanks 
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. Chelli Irvin 

. Ann Litherland 

. Michelle Leonard 
. Kim Brown 

. Jody Stevens 

. Lisa Matheson 

. Diann Begley 

. Patty Henderson 
. Susie Boler 

. Corinne Kucharski 
. Linda Niepokoj 

. Polly O'Bannon 

. Pat Cayot 

. Linda Angell 











Scott Mazius 

Joe Morris 

Scott McKnight 
Mike Rossenheiski 
J.D. Asbell 


. Terry Gobart 

. Kevin Custer 

. Chris Dewsnap 

. Kerry McCammon 
. Greg Rutzen 

. Craig Hall 

. Mike Wilczynski 

. Kevin Johnson 


. Jon Curry 

. Dennis Dommer 
. Matt Haller 

. Kelly Gelarden 

. Kevin Logan 

. Brian Cushing 

. Dave Jansen 

. Dave Damere 

. Dave Martino 

. Mark Sutherland 
. Cory Campbell 

. John Baines 

. John Warner 


27. Eric Rossok 
28. Bill Eck 

29. Mark Sharpe 
30. Scott Dull 

31. Dave Hilnbrand 
32. Brian Hinton 
33. Vince Dillon 
34. Chris Pahlke 
35. Jim Rinaldi 
36. Mark Carroll 
37. Doug Givan 
38. Mark Hanusin 
39. Jon Hammond 


. Tom Warner 

. Al Finley 

. Jerry Berebitsky 
. Phil Houk 

. Randy Ochs 

. Scott Stonier 

. Scott Curry 

. Randy McNutt 
. Scott Krueger 
. Eric Boeck 

. Sean Miller 

. Mike Brown 

. Joe Wicker 








hi Phi was founded at Princeton 

University, Princeton, New Jersey 

in 1824. The IU chapter estab- 
lished in Bloomington in 1958 has been 
living in their present house since 1964. 
The fraternity colors for Chi Phi are blue 
and scarlet. 

The Chi Phi’s sponsor a Pole-A-Thon ev- 
ery year. The members take turns sitting 
on a pole and take donation pledges by 
phone up in the crow’s nest. All proceeds 
go to Muscular Dystrophy. 

For the ea consecutive year in a 
row, the chapter received the Philinthro- 
pic National Chi Phi award for raising the 
most money for Muscular Dystrophy. 

Randy McNutt served as chapter presi- 
dent for both 1980 and 1981]. 20 
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elta Chi was founded in 1925 at 

Cornell University in Ithaca, New 

York and established at IU in 
1925. The fraternity’s colors are red and 
buff, the symbol is a white carnation. 

Delta Chi tried in 1981 to make it three 
in a row, having won the Little 500 in six of 
the last eight years. 

The American Cancer Society was the 
recipient of the proceeds from Delta Chi’s 
haunted house in October and their 
Hoosier Run for Life, a marathon co- 
sponsored with Kappa Alpha Theta. - 

Delta Chi holds their spring formal 
called Blue Champagne at Jeremiah 
Sweeney's. Kellys Wake Dance uses a 
gangster theme including a “shootout” in 
the Union and a coffin processional to the 
house. 

Sam Thompson was Delta Chi president 
for 1980 and Mike Shane was alata for 
1981]. 
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. Pete Paris 

. Brian Peters 

. Kip Tew 

. Craig Rossworm 
. Rich Earl 

. John Cecere 


Harry Voyles 


. Baby Green 

. Papa Green 

. Mike Shane 

. Andy “Cook” Smith 
. Stu Dowden 


. Steve Lewis 

. Jim Piskura 

. Todd Fleenow 

. Hollywood Hyman 
. Maddog Davis 

. Steve Hooper 

. Chris Gutowsky 
. Brian Kinnaman 
. John Doe 

. Jason Smith 

. Mike Bergen 

. Dave Bond 


25. 
26. 
. Glenn Susdorf 

. Eliah Kahn 

. Blas Mammaril 

. Randy Girod 

. Pete Biagioni 

. Sam Thompson 

. Jim “Traks” Mark 
. Rocky Slusser 

. Randy Strong 

. Rich Kapp 


Jim Morris 
Jeff Hedges 





. Randy Mitchell 
. Adam Giles 

. Tom Massengale 
. Jay Coy 

. Pizza Man 

. Kevin Burke 

. Matt Judge 

. Bill Brissman 

. Quinlan Arnold 
. Harold Platt 
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DELTA DELTA DELTA 


. Sue Orlebake 
Lisa Greene 
Kasey Cusick 
Cindy Smith 
Nancy Bast 
Toula Smyrniotis 
. Cindy Detherage 
. Kathy Jones 

. Lisa Witten 

. Lou Ann Witten 
. Janet Atkins 


. Holly Kallick 

. Melanie O’Mara 
. Roni Figueroa 

. Kim Morris 

. Bev Miller 

. Kim Kilander 

. Ann Heusinkveld 
. Cindy Peter 

. Holli Dennis 

. Julie Rogers 


22. Jill Johnson 


. Mom Dillman 

. Amy Beja 

. Peggy Duchon 
. Dennie Avril 

. Janet Kirschner 
. Dodie Avril 

. Ginny Caldwell 
. Jen Coridan 

. Alison Streiff 

. Carrie Henck 

. Troy Troeger 


. Julie Jacobus 

. Ellen Whitehead 
. Lynn Gorski 

. Kemery Bloom 

. Lisa Toretto 

. Shawn Colquitt 

. Suzie Bruner 

. Ronna Pritikin 

. Martha Daniel 








ounded in 1888 at Boston Universi- 

ty, Delta Delta Delta has been at IU 

since 1918. With stars and crescent 
as symbols and silver, gold and blue as 
colors, the inside of the Tri Delt house on 
3rd Street is designed in multiples of three 
representing the three triangles, their 
Greek letters. 

In sports, the Tri Delts placed first in the 
1980 Mini 500 race and won the all-campus 
women’s intramural football title. They 
sponsored Oktoberfest at the Hopp with 
proceeds going to blind children for their 
Philanthropic project. 

Ginny Caldwell was 1980 house presi- 
dent, and Lou Ann Witten was elected as 
president for 1981. 38 
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DELTA GAMMA 


elta Gamma was found at Lewis 

School in Oxford, Mississippi in 

1873. The local chapter was baie 
ed in 1898, and the sorority s symbol is the 
anchor with bronze, pink and blue as 
colors. 

In sports, Delta Gamma has won Sigma 
Nu'’s February Follies, a competition be- 
tween sororities, for the past six years. 

In the fall, Delta Gamma sponsored an 
Anchor Splash in which fraternities com- 
peted against each other in swimming 
events and a contest for the best eyes on 
campus. Proceeds for both events went to 
the Foundation for the Blind. 

The president of Delta Gamma in 1980 
was Jayne Lentz and Lisa Newhouse was 
elected as president for 1981. > 
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. Kris Walters 
. Kris Fesler 


Kym Fesler 


. Amy McClure 
. Amy Haerle 

. Anne Haerle 

. Susie oe 
. Missy Hal 

. Julie Mason 

. Missy Jacobsen 

. Donna McNeely 
. Leslie Strauss 

. Julie Oxford 

. Susan Kinnett 

. Julie Eade 

. Holly Hyatt 


e 
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17. Beth Klingaman 


18. Mary Sale 


19. Jayne Lentz 
20. Penny Peterson 
21. Mom Bayse 

22. Suzanne Horn 
23. Julie Wilson 
24. Lisa Sevier 

25. Jenny Ryan 

26. Kim Miller 

27. Alice Saint 

28. Mary Rappe 
29. Tammi Thommen 
30. Wendy Fried 
31. Eilish Leene 
32. Nora Mervar 
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33. Mary Logan 
34. Jill Shissler 

35. Trisha Gozad 
36. Patty Dooley 
37. Mary Anderson 
38. Shele Wruble 
39. Agnes Groh 
40. Pam Walters 


. Marti Timmerman 


42. Nancy Herendeen 
43. Ginger Schweider 
44. Julie Dummich 
45. Carrie Edwards 
46. Jennifer Hooker 
47. Laura Welch 


. Lisa Donnelly 
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. Barbi Slade 

. Jessica Donnelly 

. Mindy Deister 

. Suzie White 

. Risa Mervar 

. Karol Lee Malovany 
. Laura Rohm 

. Sheri Salin 

. Angie Beer 

. Mary Helen Irvine 
. Betsy Strenck 

. Teresa Nasser 

. Anna Mamalakis 

. Lynn Jesse 

. Lisa Newhouse 

. Katie Killinger 
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DELTA SIGMA THETA 


. Mona Derico 
. Renaye Sims 


. Sharon Dupree 


. Donna Harris 
. Terry Harris 

. Debra Malone 
. Jackie Reed 


. Lannie Jones 

. Norvetta Wills 
. Bridgett Holt 

. Rose Wright 

. Aundi Bushrod 
. Crystal Myers 
. Grace Bates 


. Rosalynn Ross 

. Pamela Hall 

. Betty Ross 

. Patricia Walker 
. Carmen Cain 

. Angela Tubbs 

. Deborah Derico 


22. Melva Sanders 
23. Jackie Golden 
24. Nina Quarles 
25. Leila Ford 

26. Evelyn Louis 








elta Sigma Theta was founded in 

1913 at Howard University in 

Washington D.C. The chapter has 
been at IU since 1947. The sorority s colors 
are cream and crimson and their mascot is 
the elephant. 

Delta Sigma Theta raffled off six hours of 
tuition and a $75 gift certificate from TIS. 
The proceeds went to the Sickle Cell Ane- 
mia Association. Also the chapter members 
give out minority scholarships annually. 

Delta Sigma Theta held a Christmas par- 
ty and a Sadie Hawkins Dance. In the 
spring, Delta Sigma Theta sponsored 
sorority seminars in dormitory lounges. 

Donna Harris was the Delta Sigma The- 
ta president in 1980 and Patricia Walker 
will be president for 1981. 2 
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elta Tau Delta was founded in 

1859 at Bethany College in West 

Virginia. The Delts came to IU in 
1871. Their present chapter house, which 
was built in 1965, was the first greek house 
built on the extension of fraternity row. 
Their colors are purple, gold and white. 

Delta Tau Delta sponsored a road run 
around Bloomington. The proceeds went 
to the Heart Fund. 

Delta Tau Delta won the competition 
during the Red Cross Bloodmobile blood 
drive. They had the largest amount of 
donors, approximately 60 members. 

The Delts go Hawaiian in the fall when 
they hold a Luau dance. They also have a 
Valentine Day dance. 

The president for 1980 was Keith Kova- 
cik and for the 1981 term, Ted McGraw 


was elected. °% 





OWOADUP wry 


. Don Marsh 
. John Haffner 
. John Alexander 


Dave Vignolo 
Jerry Davis 
Jeff Ferraro 


. Bert Harrison 
. Jeff Howard 

. Gary Carter 

. Doug Smock 

. Andy Wallace 
. Todd Boney 

. Fred Wittman 
. Chris Manella 
. Scott Wittman 


. Fred Kauffman 
. Kent Scharringhausen 
. Pat Egenolf 

. Jack sh 

. Jim Allen 

. Kevin Moyer 
. Doug White 

. Matt Webster 
. Mark Dugan 

. Mike Goeller 
. Pat Carter 

. Scott Kamman 
. Jim Wagner 

. Mike Edwards 
. Brian Clark 


anahan 


. John Gall 

. Kris Klepper 

. Andy Oexman 
. Tony Vermillion 
. Brad Kamman 
. Duane Clark 

. Tim Scheerer 

. Monty Warrick 
. Greg Wolljung 
. Brad Bucknam 
. Ted McGrew 

. Greg Evans 

. Jim Hines 

. Tim Hoffman 

. Ed Cramer 





. Wayne Friedman 
. Brian Guastella 
. Dan Manella 

. Joe Smolar 

. Darryl Collins 
. Dave Shoup 

. Mark Frushour 
. Randy Smock 

. Greg Elsner 

. Nick Roknich 

. Brian Collins 

. Chuck Albers 

. Ben 

















HOUSEMOMS’ JOBS GO 
BEYOND OFFICIAL DUTIES 





Larry Levin 


1980-81 House Mothers: Top Row — Isabel Whitt, Elaine Harvey, Eve Seitz, Frances Hunley, Eileen Zerke, Betty Dawson, Wilda Scott, Sue Baringer. Bottom 
Row — Sally Harnden, Jacqueline Brummet, Marjorie Overman, Shaw Basye, Polly LaRoche, Ruth Young, Bebe Schachter. 


ow many mothers do you know 
have 40 or more children in col- 
lege between the ages of 19 and 
22? At IU, this is not unique, for a house- 
mother of a sorority or a fraternity, that is. 

A housemother ee many duties and re- 
sponsibilities. She must purchase food, 
plan meals, serve as an adult role model, 
enforce university rules and serve as an 
official hostess. 

However, housemoms role goes beyond 
“official” duties. 

Sigma Kappa housemother, Mrs. Mimi 
Biers, said that she is a friend to the 
girls. 

“IT have a good rapport with the girls,” 
said Walters. “I attend candlelights, sere- 
nades and many social events.” 

Phi Delta Theta and Sigma Phi Epsilon 
are the only fraternities with a house- 
mother. To the fraternity members, the 


housemothers are pseudo mothers. 

“Our housemom, Ada Garner, does just 
about everything,” said Phi Delta Theta 
member Greg Smith. “She irons shirts for 
dances and hems jeans and suits.” 

Alpha Epsilon housemother Rusti Smith 
said she strives to help make the chapter a 
comfortable place to live. 

“One of my greatest goals, is to make the 
chapter a home away from home. Also, I 
am always around for counseling,” said 
Smith. 

The chapter members also honor house- 
mothers to remind them they are always 
remembered. 

Zeta Tau Alpha calls one week of each 
semester, “Mom Ryan Appreciation 
Week,” for their housemother. 

“During that week we honor Mom to let 
her know that we truly appreciate her,” 
said ZTA member Ellen Dye. “We all 


write her notes, send flowers and present 
skits. But beyond that one en each 
semester, Mom always comes with us to 
everything we are involved with: Sigma 
Chi Derby Days, style shows, intramurals, 
and social events.” 

Be Be Schacter said one of her fondest 
memories as Sigma Delta Tau house- 
mother was being presented with an honor 

in. 
Me “The girls gave me a Sigma Delta Tau 
pin. This was an outstanding honor. So now 
when I go with them to their various 
events, I have a pin like the rest of the 
girls,” said Schacter. 2° 
Lynn Vagnone 
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DELTA UPSILON 


elta Upsilon, founded in Williams- 

town, Massachusetts in 1834, has 

been at IU since 1915. Their col- 
ors are old gold on a field of royal blue. 
Delta Upsilon’s well-known mascot is a fire 
truck given to them after their house 
burned in 1922. 

Delta Upsilon has worked with the 
American Red Cross on the Blood Drive 
for the past four years. In the spring, they 
held Greek Night at the Hopp, with the 
proceeds going to the American Cancer 
Society. 

The fraternitys major dance is the Fall 
Fireman's Fling. Delta Upsilon was also 
the first fraternity to invent the lawn pool 
party in the 40s. The Fling was featured in 
Life magazine. 

James Hildebranski was 1980 president 
and Randy Borror was elected to serve in 
1981. 
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OWOADUP whore 


. Victor Derdek 
. Tom Slivousky 


Todd Stark 


. Phil Hipskind 


Dan Klubusnik 


. Doug Dickmann 
. Brian Kimura 

. Hans 

. Jay Fletcher 

. Ken Speed 

. Doug Zook 

. Brad Karch 

. Mark Odier 


. Randy Hazel 

. Rob Thompson 

. Jim Hildebranski 
. Ed Marshall 

. Jim VanRenterghem 
. Chris Carlson 

. Ed Blanchard 

. Mike Lockhart 

. Dennis Gentry 

. Don Piety 

. Chris Levato 

. Eric Ward 


. Fred Warren 

. Mike Kalb 

. Bart Roberts 

. Steve Bartek 

. Alan Bradley 

. Garry Karch 

. Kent Mitchell 
. Bryon VainRib 
. Ron Perkov 

. Dick Williams 
. John Beauchamp 
. Matt Blanco 





38. Mike Schultz 
39. Jim Peck 

40. Dan Ladendorf 
41. Dan LaBrash 
42. Bill Beaumont 
43. Craig Wible 
44, Randy Borror 
45. Russ Larko 
46. Greg Katzman 
47. Scott Schuttle 
48. Dan Church 
49. Brian Kelley 




















OOIADUP whore 


. Barb Moore 

. Sue Hill 

. Nancy Van Luik 
. Cindy Sorgen 

. Wendy Sabul 

. Vonda Stierwalt 


Gina Mead 


. Julie Fountain 

. Linda Ferris 

. Terri Aebersold 

. Sue Garon 

. Terry Vaughan 

. Diana Christian 

. Tammi Aebersold 
. Dani Schneider 

. Cindy Fuchs 


. Lisa Lowry 

. Becy McAdam 

. Nancy Logan 

. Jonnamarie Affeldt 
. Jacque Aaron 

. Sheila Tanner 

. Kay Schaber 

. Brenda Weekley 

. Cincy Durcanin 

. Jane Wudell 

. Terry Klarich 

. Joan Foret 

. Tracy Overgaard 

. Karen Gustafson 

. Sonnie Sicklesmith 
. Elaine McKenna 


. Karen Plunkett 
. Alice Hilligoss 
. Susie Ferguson 
. Cindy Lenburg 
. Sherry Snyder 
. Sally Moore 

’ Carla 

. Meg MeNichols 

. Leslie Knoll 

. Suzanne Painchaud 
. Michelle johnson 

. Cathy Jackson 

. Beth Petrucce 

. Shelly Barnes 

. Beth Fleenor 

. Cindy Thomas 


Levy 


. Mary Myers 

. Judy Krueckeberg 
. Marcia Kauchak 

. Anita Cofer 

. Mary Jane Reinhold 
. Susan Roberts 

. Carolyn Doyle 

. Alberta Alexander 
. Kathy Moyers 

. Pam Wyss 

. Susan Prentice 

. Ellen Van Stone 

. Kathy Sisinger 

. Karen Thomas 

. Kelly Pierce 

. Nancy Piccolomini 


elta Zeta was founded in 1902 at 

Miami University of Ohio. The 

chapter came to IU in 1968. The 
mascot for the sorority is the turtle, the 
colors are rose and green, and the flower is 
killarney rose. 

Delta Zeta received a national award for 
the best pledge program of all Delta Zeta 
chapters. They also won the best Greek 
and overall float award during Homecom- 
ing festivities. 

Once a month, Delta Zeta members 
hold events for the Stonebelt and Hospital- 
ity House, reaching young children and 
senior citizens. 

Delta Zeta sponsored a “Think and 
Drink” trivia contest with Sigma Pi at Ye 
Ole Regulator. 

Julie Fountain was the president for Del- 
ta Zeta in 1980 and Beth Petrucce was 
elected for 1981. 
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EVANS SCHOLARS 


harles “Chick” Evans was the 

founding golfer of Evans Scholars 

at Northwestern University in 
1930. The fraternity came to IU in 1969. 
Their colors are white and green. 

Every Evans Scholar has been a golf cad- 
dy for at least two years. The fraternity’s 
members are those who have excelled at 
scholastics and golf. 

Evans Scholars have won the Cream golf 
intramurals for the last four years. They 
also participate in the Medinah Country 
Club Golf Tournament in Chicago. 

Evans Scholars sponsor a Golf Ball for- 
mal dance eve pebruaw in Chicago and 
put on a Sunglasses and Hat all-campus 
party in the data 

Drew Prusiecki was president for 
1980 and Patrick Hawkins was elected for 
1981. 9¢ 
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Fred Dickman 
Jim Linnane 
John McNicholas 
Kevin Burke 


. Mark St. eee 


Larry Crouc 
Hugo Salazar 


. Brendan Killeen 
. Dave Pilat 

. Tom Enright 

. Ed McCormick 
. Martin Brown 

. Ed Brizzolara 

. Tim Ellsworth 


. Claude Czaja 


. Pat Sharkey 

. Brendan McCormick 
. Chris Gerardi 

. Tony Czechorski 
. Bill Rohan 

. Patrick Hawkins 
. John O'Connor 

. Jeffrey Owens 

. Matthew Miller 
. Jim Onak 

. Mike Zupec 


. Joe Farnan 


28. Doug Greer 

29. Drew Prusiecki 
30. Gary Shoenbeck 
31. Darrell Dennis 
32. Tom Oury 

33. Guy Larsen 

34. Scott Sablich 
35. Theodore Skirvin 
36. Tom O’Malle 
37. Brad Bobowski 
38. Bruce Benifiel 
39. Jim Brice 

40. Martin Gallagher 





. Tom Pizzato 

. Kevin Haggerty 
. Mike Ostrowski 
. Tony Sekula 

. Daniel Brogan 

. Liam Ford 

. Dean Gentuso 

. Mike LaMontagne 
. Matthew Spartz 
. Peter Welc 

. James Moran 


2. Edwin Hall 


. John Nedelka 
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GAMMA Put BETA 


. Marietta Taylor 
. Megan Byrne 


Karen Whitman 
Gail Sheeler 


. Terri Smith 


Donna Simmie 


. Theresa Oakley 

. Patty Hammes 

. Ann Cullar 

. Diane Linskey 

. Amy Teghtmeyer 
. Laura Boehm 

. Sue Umiker 

. Kerry Taber 


. Eileen Vercamp 
. Donna Raymond 
. Judy Cobb 

. Judy Ratajezak 

. Linda Gibbs 

. Jane Callahan 

. Cheryl Duffy 

. Ann Auberry 

. Julie Martin 

. Kathy Roberts 

. Polly Plant 

. Kay Prentice 

. Holly Poer 

. Donna Landon 


. Patty Palmer 

. Susan Gee 

. Kathy Sater 

. Linda Dyerly 

. Karen Russell 
. Tracy Ferris 

. Debra Landon 
. Chris Widner 

. Joann Pastorello 
. Sarah Wirts 

. Holly McNulty 
. Amy Hoyer 

. Janice Chaplan 
. Betsy Hoffman 


43 
44 


. Jenny Branco 

. Janice Temme 

. Monica Shelton 
. Shelley Johnson 
. Melissa McGuan 
. Kathy Rose 

. Laurie Small 

. Becky Black 

. Denise McGinn 
. Susan Able 

. Mary Kane 

. Nancy Kuper 

. Anne Hinkley 





amma Phi Beta was founded in 

1874 at Syracuse University in 

New York. The chapter has been 
at IU since 1957. The symbol for the soror- 
ity is a crescent moon, their colors are 
brown and mode and their mascot is the 
koala bear. 

Gamma Phi made Christmas a little mer- 
rier for the underprivileged children of the 
Headstart Sahaal’ throwing a Christmas 
party and donating gifts to the children. 

The women also participate in national 
philanthropic projects by helping to spon- 
sor two camps se underprivile aa children 
in Vancouver, Canada and Vail, Colorado. 

Madeline Yucevicius was president for 
1980 and Holly McNutty will be president 
for 1981. ac 
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KAPPA ALPHA [THETA 


appa Alpha Theta, founded in 

1870 at DePauw University, has 

been at IU since 1872. The soror- 
ity s symbol is the kite and colors are black 
and gold. 

Kappa Alpha Theta was the recipient of 
the IU Panhellenic Sorority ea of Ex- 
cellence — a new award given to the most 
outstanding sorority chapter on campus. 

In sports, the Thetas placed first in 
sorority racquetball, bowling and diving 
intramurals. 

For their national philanthropy project, 
the Thetas sold carnations during Home- 
coming with proceeds going to logopedics. 

Kate Brennan was Kappa Alpha Theta 
president in 1980 and Jane Black was 
elected president for 1981. 





OOADUP Why 


. Elaine Hrisomalos 
. Jamie Wilkins 


Anne Bennett 


. Kara Lash 

. Sue Stanley 

. Lisa Ahlbrand 

. Diane Nicholson 
. Ann Luzadder 

. Kelly Leer 

. Donna Dillon 

. Andrea Fekkes 

. Nancy Achleman 
. Anne Engelmann 
. Nancy Milligan 

. Julie Schwem 

. Holly Henderson 
. Mary Ellen Gates 
. Jane Black 


. Becky Snowberger 
20. Julie Hiatt 

21. Tori Banghart 

. Suzanne Kaiser 

. Cathy LaBracke 

. Ariel Kochi 

. Kitty Aders 

. Patty Ebbinghouse 
. Meg Naulty 

. Karen Hrisomalos 
. Cindy Olson 

. Sandy Herron 

. Beth Bloomstrom 
. Marcey Smith 

. Lynn Baggott 

. Lori Rosenthal 

. Carol Lyons 


36. Karen Walker 


. Christie Myers 

. Renata Viskanta 

. Mary Dragoo 

. Margaret Blackwood 
: Linda Baltus 

. Lisa Smith 

. Dede Esque 

. Patti Johnson 

. Betty “Mom D” Dawson 
. Julie Fleming 

. Helene Moore 

. Alisa Hendrix 

. Marcy Carlson 

. Cathy Axtell 

. Joyce Michael 

. Dorothy Mrzlock 

. Kris Evans 

. Peg Elsner 





. Sue Pulliam 

. Sarah Shirley 

. Debbie Leyda 

. JoEllen Daily 

. Marianne Guinney 
. Katherine Young 

. Martha Griggs 

. Kate Breenan 

. Julie Hoster 

. Nan Wilkins 

. Amy Spence 

. Wendy Guthrie 

. Amy Klekamp 

. Elizabeth Earnhart 
. Kathy McKee 

. Mary Ann Cain 











SWITCHING ROOMS 
IS A CHANGING EXPERIENCE 


very ten weeks a strange and intri- 

guing event takes place at the Gam- 

ma Phi Beta sorority on North 
Jordan. 

At the stroke of 9:30 p.m., the women 
begin pulling out their dresser drawers. 
They yank Bares from their closets as if 
possessed by madmen. Stuffed koala bears 
and study pillows are flung out into the hall 
as the women try to carry their precious 
stereos from room to room. 

What causes this strange behavior? 
What is in the minds of these 65 women 
who take apart their rooms just to reassem- 
ble them again? It’s a tradition in every 
sorority on campus that happens at least 
once a year. It’s called Room Change. 

At the Gamma Phi Beta house, every ten 
weeks the women move into another room 
in the house to find not only a new room 
but a new roommate. A few weeks before 
room change, each pair of roommates de- 
cides between themselves which member 
will move into a new room. Then each 
women chooses a new roommate. Anyone 
may live with whomever she wants, except 
new pledges, who must live with their 
sorority ‘moms’ for the first ten weeks. 

Changing roommates doesn’t bother 
anyone, according to Karen Whitman, a 
member of the sorority. “We change rooms 
to get to know more of the sisters in a better 
way, she said. “It’s kind of sad when you 
move from your sorority mom because 
you ve become so close, “but it’s fun to 
move in with another sister that you don't 
know that well. That way you get to widen 
your circle of friends.” 

Once the day of room change arrives, the 
women usually begin early to gather all of 
their belongings and rack them in small 
boxes and drawers. If they aren't moving, 
they usually help their old roommate move 
out and their new one in. 

Room change is always fun, but also a 
mess, according to Nancy Kuper, another 
member of the sorority. “When everyone 
begins to exchange drawers and bring all of 
their stuff into new rooms, it gets prett 
messy! she said. “People run into eae 
other with armloads full of clothes and 
stuff, and the halls get so full of junk from 
the rooms that you can barely squeeze 
through with all your belongings.” 

Once everything is moved, the house 
begins to quiet down as the women rear- 
range their new rooms. This process can 
take anywhere from a few hours to a few 
days, according to Whitman. 


“When I moved into my new room, ev- 
erything was fixed up before we went to 
sleep that night,” she said. “But some of 
the girls didn’t finish rearranging their 
rooms for about four days!” 

Although room change can be a 
tremendous hassle for the women, on the 


whole it’s one of the funniest nights in the 
house, Kuper said. “Even though we have 
so much to move and it gets so messy, it’s 
the craziest time,” she said. “I’m glad we 
do it twice a year.” 9° 

Megan Byrne 


Jeff Morehead 





A conglomeration of private possesions lay in disarray on the 
Gamma Phi Beta floor as members spend hours changing rooms. 
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KAPPA DELTA 


appa Delta was founded in 1897 at 
Longwood College in Farmville, 
Virginia. The sorority’s local chap- 
ter was established in 1923. Kappa Delta’s 
symbol is the dagger and its colors are 
green and white. 
From its national chapter, the sorority 
received a Progress Award for 1980. 
Kappa Delta made yarn dolls for the 
Crippled Children’s Home in Richmond, 
Virginia. The sorority also performed their 
IU Sing act and made Easter centerpieces 
for the Bloomington Convalescent Center 
as a philanthropic project. 
The president a Kappa Delta for 1980 
was Dede Markey; elected as president for 
1981 was Ann Martell. 5: 
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Mona Zarndt 


. Frances Kayman 


Kathy Beaver 


. Tracy Balbirer 
. Julie Hanna 


Paula Graves 


. Gayle Gaydos 

. Lisa Patterson 

. Debbie Conrady 
. Amy Earnst 

. Jenny Mitchell 

. Laura Robbins 

. Julie Maddox 

. Amy Hembree 


15. 
16. 
ie 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


Sue ate 
Diana Schroeder 
Ellen Slifka 
Linda Hendryx 
Jodi Douglas 
Diane Goering 
Carla Scissors 
Laura Brantner 
Debbie Kennedy 
Jayne Cedarbaum 
Portis Myatt 
Kim Shobe 
Kathy Norman 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40, 


Jodie Sainopulus 
Chery] Eisele 
Annette Tofaute 
Carolyn Turner 
Ann Martell 

Joy Bade 
Ruanne Berger 
Deanna Young 
Anne Rinefort 
Kim Corbett 
Janie Berger 
Laura Mulbarger 
Beckie Wools 


41. 
42. 
43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 
47, 
48. 
49, 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 








Gretchen Rinne 
Shelly Irwin 
Karen Jensen 
Helen Swarbrick 
Sue Thompsen 
Kris Quince 
Connie Downey 
Janet Hupfer 
Karla Rupprecht 
Mary Sykes 
Melanie Hatch 
Danette Cisowski 
Laura Stevens 
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KAPPA KAPPA GAMMA 


. Julia Farson 


Mary Ann Barlow 
Beth Boyer 


. Lindley Peterson 


Ann Wulf 
Erin Gannon 


. Jennifer Young 
. Cathy Reiman 
. Debra Hovde 


. Sarah Lynn 

. Lisa Lanham 

. Priscilla Scott 

. Pam Hamilton 
. Laura Gardner 
. Beth Gaunt 

. Julie Foley 


. Molly Whitney 
. Marcia Banks 

. Karen Tardy 

. Julie Foulke 

. Linda Cline 

. Cynthia Wade 
. Miriam Kniess 
. Claudia Henny 
. Mindy Moores 
. Kathy Jones 

. Sue Clark 

. Lisa Steckbeck 
. Elizabeth Kimball 
. Gabby Weckle 
. Wendy Young 
. Mary Tierney 


33. Libby Given 


34. Sharon Sammons 


35. Leslie Shaw 
36. Beth Garvey 
37. Cathi Frey 

38. Diana Kabelin 
39. Dawn Jenkins 
40. Julie Stewart 
41. Betsy Heidler 
42. Becky Tredway 


43. Michelle Howden 


44, Joni eae 
45. Step 


47. Carol Nelson 
48. Kathy Scheid 


anie Jarvis 
46. Karen Wuenker 


. Leslie Reiman 

. Sue DeCraene 
. Shannan Sellers 
. Paula Marple 

. Cathy Pollert 

. Melissa Libke 

. Susan Zaremba 
. Amy Conrad 

. Leslie Stricker 
. Chris Kramer 

. Gayle Shaw 

. Jane Rogers 

. Susan Brannan 
. Kathy Miller 

. Shelley Young 








appa Kappa Gamma was founded 

in 1870 at Monmouth College, 

Illinois. The chapter arrived at IU 
in 1872. The chapter's he are dark blue 
and light blue. Their symbol is a key. 

The Kappas held a Kappa Bazaar in the 
fall. Kappa alumns came to IU and bid for 
homemade crafts, with the proceeds going 
to various local charities. 

Kappa Kappa Gamma also sponsored a 
Balloon Dee the sorority sold balloons 
with the proceeds going to the Hemophilia 
Foundation. The balloon that went the 
mated netted the owner a hundred dol- 
ars. 

The Kappa house is the home of the 
Kappa pete a professional singing 
group. 

Jenny Young was the 1980 president and 
Joni rohhacs was elected for 1981. 35 
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appa Sigma was founded in 1869 at 

fe University of Virginia in Char- 

lottesville, Virginia. The chapter 
came to IU in 1900. The colors are eo 
green and white. 

Kappa Sigma held a Branch McCracken 
Memorial banquet in honor of the former 
IU basketball coach. The banquet was 
attended by coach Knight and the basket- 
ball team. 

For a philanthropy project, Kappa Sig- 
ma co-sponsored a weightlifting and bench 
press contest with the IU weightlifting 
club. The proceeds went to the Cystic Fi- 
brosis Association. 

Kappa Sigma alumni include IU presi- 
dent John Ryan, Ralph Lloyd and compos- 
er Hogie Carmichael. 

Kappa Sigma sponsored a riverboat 
dance where they invited one fraternity 
and four sororities to participate. 

John Daily served as zo Pe for Kappa 
Sigma in 1980 and Steve Strong was 
elected in 1981. 
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. Craig Richards 


Brian Livingston 
Mike Doland 
Pat Roemer 
Todd Wagner 
Greg Mayfield 
Tim Hammond 


. Dave Johnston 
. Tony Conrad 


Dave Springer 


. Bob Gibson 

. Tim Springer 
. George Borza 
. John Norris 
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. Scott Bassett 

. Kevin Liston 
. Jeff Vieck 

. Eric Robinson 
. Phil Burkart 

. Mike Guinan 
. Scott Oleksy 

. Tony Zaccaria 
. Dan Lattner 

. Steve Glander 
. John Warner 

. Rich Schneider 
. Steve Strong 

. Roger West 


. Lester Mullins 

. Tom Chomyn 

. Neil Perron 

. Keith Beall 

. Tom Harmas 

. Scott Bryant 

. Mike Morrow 

. Jack Montgomery 
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. Eric Miller 

. Lorne Aubin 

. Tim Olinger 

. Mark Olinger 
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. Steve Pfeifer 
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. Jim Kennedy 
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Pat Hanlon 
John Ganyard 
Dave McCauley 
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. Kevin Andrews 
Dave Chase 
Ron Johnson 
Jerry Sweeney 
Chris Pluta 
Tim Noone 
Chip Bergman 
Brad Davis 

. John Wray 

. Jim Campbell 
. Mark Mahaffey 
. Doug Smith 

. Tom Gurbach 

. Mark Kemper 


. Ron Walters 

. Mom Garner 

. Jesse Villalpando 
. Ken Brown 

. Tom Johnson 

. Greg McCabe 
. Jim Hizer 

. Mike Brown 

. Jim Barlow 

. Tom Fleming 
. Gary Kohn 

. Greg Kuisel 

. Brent Farver 

. Mike Fromuth 


. Walker Kemper 
. Chuck Cartensen 
. Jeff Rowland 

. Mike Stiles 

. Hank Stephan 

. Frank Haig 

. Steve Furr 

. Bill Hooker 

. Jim Mahaffey 

. Greg Franceschi 
. Mark Gillenwater 
. Bob Martindale 

. John Koehler 

. Brian Detty 


. Dave Harris 

. Kevin Rillo 

. Tom O'Connell 

. Pete Babilla 

. Jamie Kiely 

. John Stubblefield 
. Scott Plain 

. Jerry Hunt 

. Bill Richards 

. Sam Knight 

. Mark Williamson 





at the University of Miami in Ox- 

ford, Ohio. The Phi Delts came to 
IU in 1849, making it the oldest chapter in 
the country. The colors are azure and ar- 
gent. 

Phi Delta Theta was awarded the Gold 
Star by their national, signifying an out- 
standing chapter. 

The Phi Delts also received first place in 
the Greek Classic and in intramural swim- 
ming. 

The fraternity roller skated to raise 
money for the Big Brother/Big Sister 
program. 

The major dances the Phi Delts have are 
Beachcombers in the fall and a senior roast 
in the spring. 

Jerry Sweeny was the 1980 president 
and Chris Pluta was elected the 1981 house 
president. >: 


P hi Delta Theta was founded in 1848 
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hi Gamma Delta was founded in 

1848 at Jefferson College. The IU 

chapter was formed in 1871. Fiji’s 
mascot is a snowy white owl and their col- 
ors are purple and white. 

The Fijis ran a football to Purdue in 
cooperation with the Bloomington Jaycees. 
The proceeds went to help build a new 
YMCA recreational center. 

Phi Gamma Delta holds two major 
dances. Fiji Isle is in the fall. The theme for 
the dance is Polynesian as everyone dres- 
sed in luau outfits and feast on lobster. 
Purple Garter is in the spring at poolside at 
the Bloomington patios Inn. 

Tom Backoff was the Phi Gamma Delta 
president in 1980. Don McMahon was 
Epes to serve in 1981 as house presi- 

ent. 
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Kevin Eagle 


. Bill Campbell 


at Kin 
. Ron Wilson 
. Joe Bill Wiley 
. Pat Lindley 
. Jim Holland 
. Doug Elmore 
. Howie Bergdoll 
. Ken Stevens 
. Tracy Newhouse 
. Tim Michel 
. Randy Gunst 
. Chip Lewis 
. Dan Peterson 
. Tim Wiley 


. Steve Khan 

. Craig Burton 

. Tim Barrett 

. Jay McGarvey 

. Chuck Shrake 

. Pete Turk 

. Brian Smith 

. Pete Delone 

. Sherman McMurray 
. John Rap 

. Scott Gudeman 
. Kurt VanWinkle 
. Greg Moheban 
. Dean Almas 

. John Effrein 

. Chris Carey 


. Andy Weissert 
. Polet Senesac 
. Dave Malson 

. Bob Hicks 

. Jeff Andress 

. Brian Heges 

. Mike Turner 

. Barry Smith 

. Andy Williams 
. Jeff Shuman 

. Andy Fila 

. Don Morley 

. Tom Backoff 

. Brain Metallic 
. Matt Millikan 
. Doug McCoy 
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. Ted Dickman 

. Dave Emery 

. Mark Massa 

. Pat O'Connor 

. John Morris 

. Greg Nicholson 
. Jeff Moheban 

. Paul Scudder 

. Dave Pauley 

. Don McMahon 
. Terry Miller 

. Greg Reifel 

. Geff French 

. Chris Hottinger 
. Don Tyte 

. Brian S. Smith 
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Doug Mohr 


. John Coleman 


Jay Sutherland 
Barry Brisben 
Bryan Knotts 
Tom Och 


. Al Colquitt 

. Kent Billingsley 
. Jeff Egle 

. Jeff Ruddell 

. Eddie Meyer 

. Dave Rowland 


Jeff Meunier 
Jeff Brisben 
Keith Micklow 


. Jeff Echelberger 
. Shelly Zeiger 

. Rob Wickersham 
. Doug Prange 

. Steve Zirkelbach 
. Kris Norton 

. Phil Oehrle 

. Mark Richards 

. Andy Barker 

. Brian Wetzel 

. Brian Egnatz 

. Steve Smith 

. Derek Anastasia 
. Mark Gaston 

. Dave Taylor 
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31. Rob Oyler 

32. Greg Gillis 

33. Dave Bowker 
34. Brad Beeman 
35. Dean Lehmkuhler 
36. Keith Watanabe 
37. Paul Berg 

38. Gary Ross 

39. David Hoover 
40. Steve Trick 

41. John Karich 

42. Mark Siebert 
43. Jim Gray 

44, John Thompson 
45. John Moos 
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. John Tuerf 

. Todd Rhoda 

. Mark Oates 

. Rick Kent 

. Tom McKaig 

. Chris Smith 

. Mark Albertson 
. Doug Bergman 
. Eric Knoll 

. John Karp 

. Jim Matsey 

. Jim Shook 

. Jeff Hemmeger 
. Craig Ford 








berg, Pennsylvania, Phi Kappa Psi 

fraternity was founded. The Indiana 
chapter was formed in 1869. Phi Psi’s col- 
ors are cardinal red and hunters green. 

In October, the Phi Psi’s present “scar- 
anades,” a Halloween-type serenade. The 
fraternity raised $450 for the children of 
UNICEF. 

In 1980, the Phi Psi’s captured the all 
ie “A” team championship in foot- 

all. 

Bi-annually, the Phi Psi’s hold a fall 
dance called Arabian Nights. Phi Psi’s also 
hold a fly-away to Florida dance in the 
spring. 

The Phi Kappa Psi president for 1980 
was Greg Cozad and the 1981 president is 
Chris Smith. °- 


I n 1852 at Jefferson College in Canons- 
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hi Mu, IU’s newest sorority on cam- 

pus was re-established on March 13, 

1980. Founded at Wesleyan Col- 
lege in 1852, Phi Mu’s symbol is the lion 
and their colors are rose and white. 

Until a house is built for them, they are 
living on the 7th floor of the Poplars Con- 
vention Center on Seventh street. 

Phi Mus have been quick to get involved 
on campus — they came in first in the 1980 
Greek Classic and a second place in the 
all-campus track intramurals. 

Their philanthropic project was “Project 
A which helps establish schools and 
medical supplies overseas. 

Bridget Farren was the 1980 house pres- 
ident and Marcy Figel was elected presi- 
dent for 1981.3 
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. Christie Schroeder 
. Kelsey Chipman 


Ann Groomer 
Kim Buchanon 
Sue Bronco 


. Barb Rosinsky 

. Sue Spiwak 

. Marty Brown 

. Peg Miller 

. Lynn Sargent 

. Mary Jane Pfister 
. Heidi Siemers 

. Marcy Figel 

. Ellen Share 

. Lori Lafferty 

. Jodi Rosen 

. Diane Tingle 

. Tracy Heaton 

. Susan Robertson 
. Georgia Fromm 
. Erin Adamson 

. Dara Galic 

. Kay Luebbers 

. Pattie Forester 
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. Ellyn Heckaman 

. Amy Stephenson 
. LeighAnn Carlson 
. Kay Kerslake 

. Sue Sams 

. Janet Earley 

. Sue Weidenbener 
. Lee Wittenborn 

. Debbie Burack 

. Jenny Cripe 

. Reyne Rus 

. Mary Rippey 

. Betty Jefvert 

. Jill Duncan 

. Monica Shields 

. Susie Kessler 

. Barb Rasmussen 

. Kelly Lasecki 

. Amy Gilbreath 

. Patrice Badger 
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. Ann Woods 

. Cathy Edmonds 

. Monica Gaal 
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. Annabelle Fernandez 
. Debbie Cooper 

. Debbie Ellis 

. Pam Barban 

. Lisa Cavalier 

. Gina D’Ascenzo 
. Monica Kiley 

. Robin Tate 

. Susan Staley 

. Wendy Grahn 

. Suzanne Hand 

. Rhonda Fasching 
. Lisa Westerhoff 
. Julie Burke 

. Lynette Allen 

. Tisa Peredo 

. Pam Rohm 

. Libby Bates 

. Debbie Payne 

. Carin Christensen 
. Bridget Farren 

. Chris Miller 

. Pego Wright 

. Yazmin Ortiz 
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. Karen Cooper 
. Julie Beauvais 
. Tammy Keeler 
. Nancy Forcier 
. Sally Poling 

. Mary Method 
. Erin Norton 

. Sarah Brown 

. Liz Laker 

. Michelle Yates 
. Kim Butcher 

. Jane Gillespie 
. Karen Reuss 

. Jenny Meyer 

. Barb Hamman 
. Beckie Hibner 
. Tammy Rudicel 
. Jane Peterson 
. Pam Morris 

. Beth Snyder 

. Susie Hinkle 
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. Lisa Calusen 


Beth Coleman 
Cheryl Ring 
Lori Orescanin 
Kathy Kerezman 


. Suzanne Boyd 

. Diane Viterisi 

. Maria Widermann 
. Janet Baker 

. Lynn Wadden 

. Debbie Pedigo 

. Kiki Wiley 

. Susan Shuman 


. Carla Jones 
. Maria Zintsmaster 
. Julie Nunn 


. Ellen Eastman 

. Janie Genovese 
. Nancy Johnson 

. Gail French 

. Carolyn Martin 
. Julie Ilemmolo 

. Jenny Thanner 

. Martha Hayes 

. Jennifer Morrow 
. Ann Nesbit 

. Julie Helms 

. Nancy Pierce 

. Amy Lynch 

. Julie Campbell 

. Laura Summerlin 


. Debbie Bernasco 
. Julie Degitz 

. Wendy Chiogioji 
. Sarah King 

. Carolyn Hinsey 
. Joan Mulvihill 

. Nancy Hopkins 

. Lauren Smith 

. Susan Hedrick 

. Karen Hopkins 

. Chris Bayle 

. Kristal Fischer 

. Andi Cawein 

. Jackie Kong 

. Ona Zilenas 


. Ann Nolan 

. Colleen Blake 

. Shary Anderson 
. Sally Keck 

. Lisa Pierce 

. Julie Eastman 

. Barb Borman 

. Diana Fulper 

. Merilee Schmink 
. Kristi Corts 

. Lynn Stebbins 

. Tore 
. Synthia Person 
. Christi Heuser 
. Beth Nicholson 
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ounded in 1867 at Monmouth Col- 
lege in Monmouth, Illinois, Pi Beta 
Phi has been at IU since 1893. 

Their symbol is the arrow, and colors are 
wine and silver. 

Pi Phi has been involved in a philanthro- 
pic project called “Arrow and the Artic,” 
which helps establish libraries in underpri- 
vileged areas. They also support Arrow- 
mont, a craft school in Tennessee. 

The Pi Phi’s have a Barn Dance in the 
fall, a formal Christmas Dance and in the 
spring a Riverboat Dance in Louisville on 
ct Ohio River. 

Nancy Hopkins served as the 1980 chap- 
ter president, and Kiki Wiley was elected 
president for 1981. 
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Pi KAPPA ALPHA 


he University of Virginia is the 

founding spot for Pi Kappa Alpha 

in 1868. The fraternity has been at 
IU since 1950. Pi Kappa Alpha colors are 
garnet and old gold. 

The Pikes originated an escort service 
for women on campus in the spring. They 
also sponsored a canned food drive for the 
needy in Bloomington. 

The fraternity won the Intra-Fraternity 
Council Basketball Tournament and also 
captured the Cream Division title in track 
and cross country. 

The Pike’s major dance is their Dream 
Girl dance held on Valentine’s Day. The 
fraternity also sponsors a Riverboat dance 
in Louisville each year. 

Mike Kelley was 1980 president and Jeff 
Bell was president for 1981.28 
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. Mike Smith 
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John Crilly 
Phil Elins 
Randy Warman 
Steve Harvey 


. Arnie Brown 
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. Mike Sullivan 
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. Jon Gurney 

. Scott Clippinger 
. Ken Rogers 
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. Steve Witting 

. Scott Martin 

. Mike Lents 

. John White 
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. Jim Keefer 
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. Todd Gordon 

. Mike Walz 


. Frank Rodriguez 
. Joe Pierce 

. Marty Shaw 

. Bill Probst 

. Matt Huffine 

. Bill Popper 

. Rob Neal 

. Jeff Ansell 

. John Hagle 
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. Bart Darrell 

. Chris Dueringer. 
. Rich Lind 

. Steve Karn 

. Mike Rudicle 





. Dave Yount 

. Doug Friemouth 
. Joe Pellettieri 

. Dave Douglas 

. Jay Thomas 

. Jeff Cunningham 
. Mike Elliott 

. Dave Gordon 

. Bill Freeman 

. Joel Parris 

. Jim Shuster 

. Brad Booze 

. David Thomas 

. Mark Barelski 

. Steve Just 
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. Steve Boone 
. Mike Howard 
. Jim Halsey 

. Dave Kays 

. Mitt Denny 








. Bob Williams 
. Duane Heise 
. Ron Kreutzberger 


12. Gary Ashton 
13. Mike DeVito 


15. Tom Filipezak 
16. Mike Shannon 


Pr KAPPA PHI 





the College of Charleston in Char- 

leston, South Carolina. The 
fraternity’s colors are gold and white with 
the auxiliary color of royal blue. Their cur- 
rent house on Tenth Street is used as a 
Lodge House in which only 12 of the 
fraternity's 52 members actually live. 

In December, the Pi Kappa Phi’s held 
their annual Rose Ball, a formal dance. 
They also sponsor a Riverboat dance in 
Louisville in the spring. 

In sports, the fraternity won the Cream 
Division intramural football cham- 
pionship. 

Pi Kappa Phi holds a fundraising drive 
each year to raise money for its national 
philanthropy project, “Play Units for the 
Severely Handicapped.” 

This year’s presidents were Jay Hargis in 
1980 and Kent Wierks in 1981.>: 


Pp i Kappa Phi was founded in 1904 at 
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he University of Alabama was the 

founding place for Sigma Alpha 

Epsilon in 1856. The IU chapter 
was formed in 1907. The symbols for the 
chapter are Minerva and the lion, the col- 
ors are purple and gold. 

Sigma Alpha Epsilon co-sponsored a 
Greek Night at the Reg with Alpha Gamma 
Delta. The fraternity members donated 
the proceeds to Muscular Dystrophy. 

Ernie Pyle, Harry Gonzo, Lloyd and 
Beau Bridges are some of Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon’s more well-known alumni. 

Sigma Alpha Epsilon held an Irish pro- 
cessional wake dance, called Patty Mur- 
phy, during the spring. 

Joe Scimia served as president in 


1980 and was elected president again in 
1981. 
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. Scott Nichols 

. Rock Edwards 
. Kent Liffick 

. Randy Metzger 
. John Pupillo 

. Steve Dreyer 

. Tom Armbrust 
. Pat Archer 

. Mike Webster 
. Dean Allen 

. Dave Zilkowski 
. Joe Bill 

. Dave Bruggeman 
. Doug Smith 

. Ron Repka 

. Mike Sartain 


17. Jim Merritt 

18. Kurt Mathewson 
19. Randy Garrett 
20. Bob Ogburn 

21. Bob Bour 

22. Fernando Montoya 
23. Arturo Florcruz 
24. Tom Hamilton 
25. Jeff Nickols 

26. Bret Henriks 
27. Terry Bohl 

28. Jim Strauser 

29. Dave Burelli 
30. Jim Stebbins 

31. Chris Laughlin 
32. Stu Cartner 


. Joe Scimia 

. Bill Vissing 

. Jon Stephens 

. Steve Riorden 

. Bones Thompson 
. Ken Reese 

. Matt Libpke 

. Steve Haramaras 
. Tim Laughlin 

. Brad Evans 

. John Nichols 

. Steve Pohlman 

. Jeff Jelison 

. Kelly Beech 

. Greg Muntean 

. Dennis McCall 





. Brad Cooper 

. Scott Knutson 
. Tom Wood 

. Jim Garrett 

. Ed Sharkey 

. Dan Wozneiak 
. Chris Ray 

. John Pullium 

. Elvin Bishop 

. Chaz Hepler 

. Tom Prather 

. Brian Tobin 

. Mike Wurtzbaugh 
. Doug Hopkins 
. Steve Mitchell 
. Greg Ortman 














DELTA CHI 


GO OUT LIKE GANGSTERS 


achine Gun Kelly lives and dies 

once a year at Delta Chi fraterni- 

ty. Delta Chi has a dance once a 
year called “Kelly's Wake Dance” where 
the shoot-out between Machine Gun Kelly 
and law enforcement agents in a pool room 
is re-enacted. The dance has been a tradi- 
tion of the fraternity for fifteen to twenty 
years. 

At the beginning of the dance, fraternity 
members and their dates played pool at the 
Indiana Memorial Unions pool hall while 
waiting for the arrival of “law enforcement 
agents’ to arrest Machine Gun Kelly. 

The shoot-out between Kelly, portrayed 
by senior member Jeff Sturgis, and the 
“Jaw” is re-enacted and Kelly “dies.” He 
was then put in a coffin and carried to the 
Spotlight Dinner Theatre by the law en- 
forcement agents, played by Mike Shane, 
Rich Kapp, and Jim Piskura. 

At the Spotlight Dinner Theatre, the 





coffin was opened, then the dance began. 
Kelly's Wake is properly justified. 

Rich Kapp, junior Delta Chi member, 
said that the guys and dates dress as gangs- 
ters and flappers to relive the era of the 20's 
while dancing to the music of the present. 

“The dance is always a success,” said 
“Everyone gets into it and partici- 


>» 


Lynn Vagnone 


* Jeff Morehead 


Delta Chi gangsters “kill” Machine Gun Kelly at the 
IMU pool hall in a violent exchange of (cap) gun fire. 
The gangsters proceeded to carry the eth away in a 
casket in a festive wake to the Spotlight Dinner 
Theatre to start the Kelly Wake Dance. 
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igma Alpha Mu, founded in 1909 at 
City callese in New York City, has 
been on IU’s campus since 1922. Its 
colors are purple and white. 
After recolonizing in 1974 with only 10 
men, Sigma Alpha Mu now has 50 men. 
As a service project, Sigma Alpha Mu 
sponsored “Bounce for Beats,” a 50-hour 
nonstop basketball bounce, and a “Fun- 
niest Face” contest on campus. Proceeds 
for both events went to the Heart Fund. 
The fraternity’s biggest dance of the year 
is Sammy Seven Seas, a spring dance witha 
pirate theme. 
Craig Marshall was 1980 president and 
Chuck Dushman was cites as president 
for 1981. 
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. Brian Shapiro 


Dave Resnick 
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. Steve Sonnenfeld 
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; Cregg Cohan 
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. Larry Barr 

. Stuart Kurlander 
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15. Miles Ginsburg 


16. Chuck Dushman 


17. Craig Marshall 
18. Bill Doner 

19. Larry Ratner 
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. Scott Meit 

. David Rubin 
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. Randy Schuster 
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. Jeff Corey 
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. Jeff Simmermaker 
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. Mike Darling 
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. Joe Kubley 
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igma Chi was founded in 1855 at 

Miami University in Oxford, Ohio. 

IU’s chapter, established in 1858, is 
the oldest continuing chapter in Sigma Chi 
history. The fraternity s symbol is the cross 
and its colors are blue and old gold. 

Sigma Chi’s major service project is Sig- 
ma Chi Derby Days, a week-long affair in 
which sororities compete against one 
another. Proceeds from this event go to the 
Bloomington Hospital. 

The fraternitys major dances are the 
Sweetheart Dance on Valentine’s Day and 
a Hawaiian Luau each spring. 

Mike Vea was chapter president in 1980 
ne Brad Davis was elected president for 
1981. 8¢ 
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igma Delta Tau was founded at Cor- 

nell University in 1917. The SDT’s 

came to IU in 1940 and have been 
living in their present house since 1962. 
The sorority’s colors are cafe aulait and old 
blue, their symbol is the torch. 

For the last three semesters, Sigma Del- 
ta Tau members have donated more blood 
for the Red Cross Blood Drive than any 
other house. The sorority also sponsored 
the American Cancer Society Smokeout. 

Sigma Delta Tau won the all-campus 
ping-pong championship and the IU chap- 
ter was voted having the best rush skits of 
all Sigma Delta Tau chapters. 

Opening Night is the sorority’s formal 
dance which was held in the winter. 

Sharon Sobol was the chapter president 
ew and Diane Cibull will take over in 
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. Janey Rosinsky 
. Laurie Newman 


Felice Furst 
Lisa McCoy 


. Susan Teitlebaum 
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. Stacey Hill 
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. Lori Segal 

. Lisa Mandell 

. Tami Weisfeld 
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. Michelle Wachs 
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. Caryn Glickson 

. Erica Rosenblatt 
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. Jane Kolker 

. Allyn Stern 

. Susan Sandler 
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. Cindy Bohn 
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. Sue Shafron 

. Cindy Lander 

. Ester Cohen 

. Lisa Seelig 

. Robine Lehrfeld 
. Anne Newman 

. Audree Epstein 

. Nancy Burnstine) 
. Diane Friedman | 
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. Holly Wamsley 
. Barb Bell 
. Christy Zearbaugh - 


Peggy Sweeney 


. Susan Shafer 

. Julia Price 

. Shelley McGuire 
. Christina Jones 

. Marie Hayden 

. Glennalee Owens 
. Nancy Arter 

. Lori Rogers 

. Cindy Garrett 

. Connie ee 

. Kris Mi 

. Laura Haynes 


ler 


. Elaine Taylor 

. Kim Tuxhorn 

. Estelle Walters 
. Leslie Haynes 
. Jeanne McAuliffe 
. Laurel Sanford 
. Jill Bradshaw 

. Gail Rosen 

. Anne Francis 

. Diane Day 

. Alisa Maultra 

. Barb Witt 

. Diane Olliver 

. Karen Pentz 

. Karen Hodel 


. Debby Anderson 
. Karen Southworth 
. Terri Young 

. Linda Marchione 
. Tammy Perine 

. Barb Pfarrer 

. Linda Lacey 

. Kim Underhill 

. Ruthe Brown 

. Amy Atwood 

. Sally Dillon 

. Betsy Hall 

. Cindy Rush 

. Diana Buchanan 
. Sonia Childress 


. Mary Crouch 

. Lisa Buchanan 
. Sue Grathwohl 
. Laura Fenn 

. Linda Gedert 

. Melissa Apple 
. Patti Youmans 
. Kay Kirkpatrick 
. Geanine Klein 
. Julia Tanke 

. Jan Swanson 

. Rebecca Cord 
. Sara Levato 

. Claudia Lieb 

. Chris Smalley 
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olby College in Waterville, Maine 

is the birthplace of Sigma Kappa. 

Originally founded in 1874, Sigma 
Kappa came to IU in 1927. Their symbols 
are the snake and the dove. The sorority’s 
colors are maroon and lavender. 

Sigma Kappas sponsored the Sigma Cir- 
cle around shiwtaliet fountain this year and 
donated the change collected to the United 
Way. The sorority also helps support the 
Maine Seacost Mission by sending clothes 
to the underprivileged. 

In 1980, Sigma Kappa won the national 
award for the chapter with the most im- 
proved rush, and on campus won the all- 
sorority bowling championship. 

The chapter president for 1980 was Mar- 
cia Flentje and Marie Haydon was elected 
for 1981. 5¢ 
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Military Institute in 1869. Coming 

to the IU campus in 1892, Sigma Nu 
is the oldest fraternity on campus. Sigma 
Nu’s colors are black, white and gold; the 
serpent is their symbol. 

Sigma Nu won the all campus intramu- 
rals last year and captured the all-campus 
football title this year. 

In the fall, Sigma Nu uses a jungle theme 
for their VooDoo dance. In the spring Sig- 
ma Nu has its formal dance, the White 
Rose. In 1980 the fraternity conducted its 
seventh annual February Follies, pitting 
sorority against sorority in fun-filled olym- 
pics. 

Keith Milling was Sigma Nu president in 
1980 and Bob Chapman was elected presi- 
dent of Sigma Nu for 1981. > 


S igma Nu was founded at the Virginia 
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. Keith Milling 
. Greg Lucchese 


Jeff Dugdale 
Tim Scott 

. Kirk Riple 

. Gino Lucchese 


. Andy Brown 

. Bret Ronk 

. Dave Lucchese 
. Alan Werner 

. Roch Tofil 

. Jeff Chessman 


. Bill Hargett 

. Dick Peters 

. Todd McLaren 
. Ron Muensterman 
. Mike Gossman 
. Greg Poore 

. Bill Ehret 

. Jeff Hitchcock 
. Jeff Blackwell 

. Jeff Helfrich 

. Tom Cassady 

. Drew Skalkos 

. Bob Chapman 
. Mike Pratt 

. Eric Overhardt 
. Bob Beaudry 


. Bernie Lacy 

. Jeff Hughes 

. Tom Powell 

. Jeff Kerekes 

. Matt Harris 

. Kan Rieder 

. Jay Reese 

. Tim Clifford 

. Josh Brown 

. Jeff Wiebell 

. Bryan Barnes 

. Scott Wolf 

. Mickey Terrell 
. Dave Thomas 
. Jeff Weisanauer 
. Louis Penny 





. Dave Dubin 

. Jamie Marr 

. Doug Schenkel 
. Jackie Mitchell 
. Mike Indiano 

. John Bitove 

. Spike Valente 
. Neil Kitchie 

. Phil Freihofer 
. Chris Alsip 

. Ken Stoffel 


60. Scott Thomas 


. Tim Heffernan 
. Tony Hall 











SIX IS NOT ENOUGH 
AS DELTA GAMMAS TAKES 7TH TITLE 





photos/Phil Sears 







Above — Pi Phi, Alpha Phi and Chi Omega teams hop 
for the best times in the Sigma Nu Follies. 

Right — Alphi Chi members Terri Hughes, Lisa Kirk- 
wood and Stephanie Blaire relax during events on the 


old fieldhouse floor. 


opping, tugging, running and 

cheering their way to the top — 

Delta Gamma sorority won the 
Sigma Nu Follies for the seventh year in a 
row. 

Seventeen sororities participated in the 
Sunday afternoon of fun-filled events: 
pyramid building, tug-of-war, sack races 
and sprints. 

The Sigma Nu's contributed $3,300, 
which was raised through community 
sponsors and donations from the participat- 
ing sororities, to Big Brothers/Big Sisters of 
Monroe County. 

John Bitove, Sigma Nu member said 
that this year they changed the format. 

“The Follies ran a lot smoother and 
quicker this year,” he said. “Next year we 
hope to raise $5,000. But as ei as 
the sororities like it, that’s all that 
matters.” 9° 

Lynn Vagnone 





SIGMA PHI EPSILON 


ichmond College in Virginia was 

the founding spot for Sigma Phi 

Epsilon in 1901. Sigma Phi Epsilon 
has been at IU since 1931. Purple and red 
are Sigma Phi Epsilon’s colors and their 
symbol is the heart. 

In 1981, the fraternity won an award for 
outstanding manpower and scholarship at 
its national convention. The Sig Eps spon- 
sored a Christmas Benefit kidnap in an 
sorority presidents were kidnapped for a 
ransom of canned goods which were do- 
nated to the needy. 

Sig Ep’s major dances are Shipwreck in 
the fall and Queen of Hearts in the spring. 

John McKay was president for 1980 and 
Kenneth Pollard was elected house presi- 
dent for 1981. 5! 
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OOAD UP Wr 


. Drew Kanyer 


Jim Kurzawa 


. Kevin Albright 


Greg Lentz 


. Jay Beatty 

. Darryl Ridgeley 
. Paul Abrahms 

. Greg Laker 

. Mark Allenspach 
. Joel Kirsh 

. Chris Fread 

. Jeff Morgan 

. Steve Manns 

. John McKay 

. Fritz French 

. John Cook 

. Bob Jennings 

. Ken Grindlay 

. Sean Cantwell 


Greg Schipper 


21. 
22. 


23 


Greg Bushey 
Jeff Coons 
Dennis erat 


. Ken Pollard 
. Jeff Blair 

. Mark Budig 
. Pat O'Shaughnessy 
. Doug Zale 

. John Eck 

. Rick Johns 

. Mike Luker 

. Dave O’Brien 

. Mom Zerkle 

. Steve Coram 

. Mark McKinley 
. Rod Grey 

. Pete Korellis 

. Tom Epple 

. Mark Sutor 


40. Kelly Bae 


. Stu Glassman 


42. Brad Mishler 


. Scott Leslie 

. John Smith 

. Matt Kutch 

. Greg Pugh 

. Jeff Kolb 

. Mark Reecer 
. John Marsh 

. Ken Sparks 

. Scott Hesler 
. Bruce Laconi 
. Paul Robinson 
. Jeff Dodson 

. Ron Caras 


56. John Ulrey 
57. Jim Alexander 


58. Mike Suppinger 
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59. Bernie Funck 


. Dan Thomas 

. Terry Tiernon 

. Don Klassen 

. Gene Solmos 

. Jim Mannfeld 

. Kevin Johnson 

. Phil Tofaute 

. Dave Lorenz 

. Paul Duwel 

. Rick Reynolds 

. Greg Moe 

. Greg Bliss 

. Mark Kesmodel 
. Chris Foster 

. Chris Byrde 

. Mark Stroinski 
. Marshall Welton 
. Chad Burch 














. Jim Schwark 
. Tim Meier 
. Marty Hawkins 


. Chuck DeShryver 


. Carl Aranilla 


. Douglas Drummond 


. Bob Taylor 

. Greg Buchholz 
10. Bill Dennis 
11. Bill Boring 
12. John Knoop 
13. Doug Bateman 
14. John Nierzwicki 
15. Jose Sanchez 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5. Brad Jones 
6 
1 
8 
3) 


16. Jeff Wertenberger 





SIGMA PI 


17. Mike Sams 
18. Gary Carle 
19. Quinn Sparks 
20. Greg Romy 
21. Tim Doyle 
22. Greg Exhale 
23. Paul Rancher 
24. Don Malloy 
25. Scott Bender 
26. Chris Cadaver 
27. Tim Tahara 
28. Bart Pierce 
29. Steve Crawford 
30. Eric Rabbit 
31. Mike Space 
32. Mike Conyer 


. Scott Hopkins 

. Dennis Malin 

. Fred Klotter 

. Mark Boulden 

. John Mott 

. Mark Rust 

. Mike Smith 

. John Herman 

. Chris Hansen 

. Rob Benson 

. Bill Faegin 

. Mike Chopper 
. Brian McCormick 
. Alan Massengill 
. Bruce Darcy 

. David Shaw 


. Dave Burks 

. Brad Partington 
. Fred Torrence 
. Doug Hendricks 
. Rob Oolitic 

. Ralph Cartilege 
. Mark Swill 

. Cary Lannin 

. Eric Getzin 

. Barney Fife 

. Dave Webb 

. Bruce Baldey 

. Chuck Henry 

. Dave Melevin 





igma Pi was founded at Vincennes 

University in 1897 and came to IU in 

1924. Sigma Pi’s colors are lavender 
and gold and their symbol is the Greek 
Cross. 

In 1980, the fraternity won a National 
Pledge Recruitment award, an honor be- 
stowed by the Sigma Pi national. 

Sigma Pi sponsored the first annual IU 
Sing Kickoff at the Reg with the Delta 
Zetas. The proceeds went to Big Brothers. 
Sigma Pi oe sponsors a haunted house 
with the Jaycees. 

The fraternity holds an Annual Orchid 
Ball formal in the spring and also an Emer- 
ald Isle dance, using a south seas theme. 

Greg Bucholz was president for 1980 
and Douglas Drummond was elected for 
1981. 55 
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TAU KAPPA EPSILON 


au Kappa Epsilon was founded at 
Illinois Wesleyan College in 1899. 
The fraternity was established at 
IU in 1951. Its colors are cherry and gray. 

Tau Kappa Epsilon’s major service pro- 

ject for 1980 was successfully rolling a beer 

eg from Bloomington to Indianapolis to 
raise money for the St. Jude’s Children’s 
Hospital. 

On campus, the fraternity took home the 
Cream Division championship for in- 
tramural volleyball. 

The Teke’s hold two major dances: an 
informal Halloween Dance at which the 
men and their guests come in costumes and 
a formal Christmas Dance. 

Kirk Walter was 1980 house president 


and Kevin Phipps was elected as president 
for 1981. 
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. Mike Alexander 
. Steve Edwards 


$0 OOS OU Oo bor 








. Erick Dirkhans 

. Bill Borgeson 

. Dale Bauer 

. Harry Chance 

. Garry Hartman 

. Bill Gritt 

. Craig Fenimore 
. Mike Anthony 

. Dave Jaeger 





. Kevin Gibson 





SINGING AND DANCING 
ARE ALL PART OF GREEK LIFE 


Sigma Chi men listen intently to an enthusiastic Zeta Tau Alpha chorus line. The Zeta’s lead off a night of song 
and dance on September 24 as part of the Sigma Chi Derby Days activities. The men served as ju ges for the 
continuous parade of sororities. Zeta Tau Alpha captured first place in the serenado competition. The Zeta’s 


used a beach theme for their show. 


hink of your favorite song, substi- 

tute your own words and add a few 

dance steps: presto. You have a 
serenade. 

Singing, dancing and comedy skits are 
all part of eee serenades. Mainly, 
themes are directly related to homecom- 
ing, IU Sing, and Little 500. Words of 
popular songs are changed and sung to fit 
the themes of the show. 

Greeks sing and dance more often than 
any organization on campus in order to pair 
for homecoming, IU Sing, and Little 500. 
On the average, sorority and fraternity 
members present three serenades 
annually. 

“We do serenades preceeding pairings 
for major events on campus,” said Acacia 
member Mark Cappuccilli. “There are 32 
fraternities and 18 sororities. We have to 
serenade in order to be recognized.” 

Delta Tau Delta fraternity presents sere- 


nades for reasons beyond pairings. They 
like to establish public relations with soror- 
ities. 

“At the beginning of the year, we sere- 
nade to fire up sororities and to show them 
we are interested in planning social events 
together,” said Delta Tau Delta member 
Bert Harrison. “We try to establish 
friendships and to have a good time.” 

Delta Gamma ee te, a serenade in- 
cluding a parody of “King Tut,” by Steve 
Martin ad “Carnak the Magnificent” from 
the “Tonight Show,” said Carol Lee Malo- 
vany, a Delta Gamma member. 

Alpha Gamma Delta also adds their own 
chapter fire-up songs, said member Deb- 
bie Phillips. 

Basically, the shows center around 
either homecoming, IU Sing or Little 500. 
The themes are directed at how much fun 
the chapters can have together, what good 
voices ee have, and the things that can be 


Jeff Morehead 





accomplished if the respective chapters 
pair together. 

Harrison said that for Little 500, Delta 
Tau Delta sang “We Are The Champions.” 
He added that for IU Sing, Delta Tau Delta 
is mostly interested in showing sororities 
that they can sing well. 5¢ 

Lynn Vagnone 
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‘THE TAae 





heta Chi was founded in 1856 at 

Norwick University in Norwich, 

Vermont. The chapter has been at 
IU since 1921. The Theta Chi house, built 
in 1969, is one of the newest houses on 
campus. The colors are red and white and 
their mascot is wild samoyan. 

Theta Chi was awarded the Red Boot 
Award, for those taking the most military 
classes. The fraternity members helped 
cas the Jaycee’s Easter egg hunt in Bryan 
Park. 

Theta Chi went all out for their barn 
dance decor. Turkeys, chickens, goats, 
rabbits, a horse, a cow, plus 180 bails of hay 
were scattered in the courtyard. Theta Chi 
also held a luau in the spring. 

Tom Cooler was Theta Chi president in 


1980 and Jerry Gordon was elected presi- 
dent for 1981. 5: 
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. Bob Kotrba 

. Sena Gordon 

. Mark Chester 

. Tim Deneen 

. Jeff Ammerman 
. Frank Gambino 
. Mike McGovern 
. Russ Kornblut 

. Jim Komminsky 
. Sean O’Connor 
. Tony Hughes 

. Chris Radseck 

. Jerry Gordon 

. Steve Walker 

. Russell Johnson 


. Jim Richardson 
. Dave Heath 

. Craig Brown 

. Mike Lux 

. John Clark 

. Randy Swoboda 
. Brian Smith 

. Dave Orman 

. Jeff Delks 

. Nick Brown 

. Kevin Grelle 

. Kurt Mast 

. Joel Frank 

. Mike Marks 

. Steve Guggenheim 


. Drew Lindblad 
. Mike Hughes 

. Chris Deckard 
. Chris Breach 

. Kevin Rak 

. Dave Kowich 

. Greg Faith 

. Brian Husselman 
. Ed Hopwood 

. Bill Davisson 

. James Lyon 

. Phil McIntosh 
. Bart Book 

. John Haines 

. Tom Cooler 








. Ken Cernak 

. Erich Smythe 

. Steve Green 

. Mark Nahas 

. Butch McBride 
. Mike Fox 

. Jerry Lacey 

. Bernie Pratt 

. Dave Makowsky 
. Big Al Procter 
. Mike Frische 

. Joe Riedel 

. Greg Harper 

. Ed McDonald 
. Rick Coryell 
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. Eric Rollman 

. Gary Krugal 

. Steve Rabin 

. Neil Schneider 

. Richard Wolk 

. Jeff Klein 

. Jim Rolland 

. Jeff Smith 

. Steve Stamler 

. Gregg Schneider 
. Dave Greenwald 
. Todd Natter 


ETA BETA TAU 


. Peter Englander 
. Scott Alten 

. Doug Rops 

. Sam Goldsmith 

. Howard Stolberg 
. Darrell Selig 

. Scott Losky 

. Scott Rabin 

. Jess Bloomenbrontz 
. Jay Fishman 

. Steve Rothchild 
. Steve Mendelson 


. Hugh Jamison 

. Danny Kaplan 

. Steve Schermburon 
. Larry Sharfsteem 
. Jon Simon 

. Mike Newman 

. Avery Cohen 

. Mike Brown 

. Mike Shartiag 

. Jeff Safran 

. Dave Cabin 

. Danny Smith 


37. Dave Wolf 

38. Ron Weber 

39. Jeff Greene 

40. Mitch Goldman 
41. Scott Stolberg 
42. Joey Koehler 
43. Mike Scheinkop 








in 1898, Zeta Beta Tau has been on 
IU’s campus since 1947. The 
fraternity’s colors are blue and white. 

As a philanthropic project, ZBT is plan- 
ning to sponsor a dance marathon as a fund- 
raiser for the World Hunger Organiza- 
tion. They have also sponsored a film series 
with proceeds going to Muscular Dys- 
trophy. 

ZBT was the first Jewish fraternity, origi- 
nally formed because Jewish men were not 
allowed in other fraternities. Today the 
fraternity is nonsectarian. 

The ZBT’s hold a Halloween Costume 
Dance, Christmas Dance and Spring 
Pledge Dance each year. 

Gary Krugel was 1980 president and 
Steven Rothchild was elected president for 
1981. G2 


\ ounded at City College in New York 
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at Longwood College in Farmville, 

Virginia. The chapter has been at IU 
since 1922. The symbol for the sorority is 
the crown, their colors are turquoise and 
silver and their mascot is the bunny. 

Zeta Tau Alpha received first runner-up 
to National Grand Chapter at their national 
convention in Louisville. 

Zeta Tau Alpha received second place in 
the Greek Classic, second in Delta Gam- 
ma’s Anchor Splash and second in the Sig- 
ma Chi Derby Days. 

In the spring, the Zetas sold bunnygram 
cookies with the proceeds going to the 
National Association for Retarded 
Citizens. 

Debbie Kruszewski was president for 
1980 and Michelle Eisele was elected pres- 
ident for 1981. 3 


) / eta Tau Alpha was founded in 1898 
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AU ALPHA 


. Lori Benninghoff 
. Susan Leib 

. Carmen Norris 

. Kathy Stewart 

. Judy Cohn 

. Jennifer Dehaven 
. Margaret Kocon 
. Sally Seiger 

. Vicki Brakulas 

. Sandy Schrader 

. Sheryl Troy 

. Sherri Klockman 
. Lynn Vagnone 


. Lori Rosenthal 

. Sally Jacobson 

. Lori Shar 

. Joyce Wate 

. Cindy Bussing 

. Donna Mershon 

. Marie Startek 

. Rena Cotsoviles 

. Julie Breslin 

. Michelle Stromatt 
. Mary Burgess 

. Nancy Brentlinger 
. Lisa Marcantonio 


. Nancy Surratt 

. Betsy Beggs 

. Vicki Cotsoviles 

. Sherri Bop 

. Kerri Reitdorf 

. Kim Page 

. Bobbi Tankel 

. Ellen Dye 

. Nicki Stamos 

. Nancy Steigerwalt 
. Susan Wittenberg 
. Laura Vann 

. Diane Mattingly 





. Kelly Schendal 

. Terri Haire 

. Debbie Ludwig 

. Kitty Boso 

. Debbie Wineke 

. Becki Sage 

. Jenny Strange 

. Debbie Mattingly 
. Debbie Sparks 

. Leslie Venderly 

. Carol Pennington 
. Michelle Eisele 

. Sherri Kunkel 








LAMBDA CHI ALPHA 





1. Paul Stawick 23. John Smith 45. Mike Shaler 67. Mark Perrotta 

2. Kevin McGauley 24. Sid Weinstein 46. Mick Costello 68. Dave Dubois 

3. Mike Walker 25. John Sturgis 47. Greg Cooper 69. Gary Mort 

4. Bob Shaner 26. Mark Martindale 48. Kurt Paben 70. Dave Gozdecki 

5. Scott 27. Dave Stutson 49. Chris Hedeen 71. Dave Henn 

6. Ted pene 28. Dave Miller 50. Dan Hawkins 72. Pete Bosco 

7. Greg Bra 29. Chuck Kinard 51. Jay Bade 73. Dave Scholz 

8. James Heynolls 30. Bob Curtis 52. Tim Hyerdahl 74. Tom Manly 

9. Charlie Feldman 31. Ray Lamm 53. Greg Beall 75. Kurt Schulteez 

10. Tom Snapp 32. Jamie Hunter 54. Dale Joyce 76. Bob Rosseau he IU Lambda Chi Alpha chapter 
11. Jason Gatewood 33. Mike Lunn 55. Dave Greer 77. Bill Pappas was founded in 1917. Its colors are 
12. Ken Helfers 34. Charlie Hiltunen 56. Dan Farrel 78. Chip Embry purple, green and gold. 

13. Doug Hannoy 35. Tim Kellems 57. Hohn Rousch 79. Joel Trusty The L deChie held 1 All 
14. Bob Arnold 36. John Draga 58. Jeff Green 80. Steve Esterson e Lambda Chis held the annual All- 
15. R. Bohnsack 37. Steve Wilson 59. John Marren 81. Dave Hierydyn Campus Lawn Dance the Friday before 
16. Dave Skirvin 38. Joel Wilmoth 60. Perry Tobin 82. Scott Babbit classes started. Over 5000 people attended 
17. Brent Wolff 39. Chris Hazlitt 61. Kevin Sommers 83. Craig Coshaw this year. 

18. Jeb Conrad 40. Kevin Russel 62. Kel Preston 84. Mark Lively The f, | WeAlaha Chi 
19. Greg Reed 41. Shawn McClarnon 63. Brian Corum 85. Eric Hayes e Iraternity along wit pa I 
20. Gary Stratton 42. John Edgewreth 64. Doug Ralston 86. Randy Michaels Omega had a Halloween Haunted House 
21. Bill Hines 43. Morris Kay 65. Paul Polak 87. Steve Miller for B oomington Kids. Also, the Lambda 
22. Scott Arendahl 44, Mike Haskitt 66. Mike Tischleder 


Chis and Gamma Phi Betas raised money 
for Multiple Sclerosis. 

The Lambda Chis have three major 
dances. A tropical theme dance in the fall 


ere m3) 4 


lane 


ip ‘ called, Kula, a Christmas Dance and a 
INS a) ft. cn au 
4) 


White Rose Spring Dance. 

The 1980 house president was Shawn 
McClarnon and the president elected for 
1981 is Jamie Hunter. 
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Seniors 
Underclass 
That’s life at IU 
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Abdul-Samad, Shamin 
Microbiology 


Abo-Ras, Muhammad 
S 


Instruct Tech. 


Abrahms, Paul 
Journalism 


Abrams, Jodi 
Business 


Adams, Glenn 
Law 


Adams, Steven 
History/Poli. Sci. 
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Adasi, Dan W. 
Business Economics 


Aders, Katherine 
English 
Adler, Mark G. 
History 


Aebersold, Tammi 
Marketing 


Aebersold, Theresa L. 
Marketing 


Aerne, Laureen 
Business 


Ahting, Gerhard 
Management 


Akers, David 
Psychology - 
Akiboh, Olujimi 
Graphic Design 
Akin, Claudia 
Marketing 


Alberghene, Stephan 
Music Education 


Albrecht, Daniel F. 
Marketing 





Alder, Lyn 
Physical Education 
Aldridge, Janice 
Music 


Alexander, Joseph 
Business 


Ali, Anita 
Finance 


Allan, Dawson David 
French 


Allen, Debra Lynn 
Elementary Educ. 


Allen, Kimberly M. 
Enviro. Science 


Allen, Ruth Ann 
Physical Education 


Alm, Kay 
Speech & Hearing 


Anderson, Mary 
HPER 
Anderson, Michael 


Business 


Anderson, Thomas D. 
Geology 








Andert, Joseph C. 


Business Apsley, Raymond k 


-Andonov, Dimitre Political. Science 
Health & Safety Arbuckle, Ma 
Andrew, Lorri SPEA 2 
Recreation Ariffin, Aminud 
Andrews, Virginia Finanoe 
English Arlen, Mark 
Andruskiwee, Finance/Mng 
Marianne Armstrong, Trina 
Therapeutic Rec. Business 
Angermeier, Kenneth : 
Biology/Chemistry 
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Members of a jazz ensamble perform in the south lounge of the Indiana Memorial Union. The lounge provided a place to sleep, study and read a 
hometown newspaper. 





Ast, Connie Olene Baker, Sharon :' Barker. jane 
Marketing Babbitt, Scott Administration Baker-Lerma, April Education Ball, Dominic P. Journalism 
Atkinson, Andrew D. Journalism Bailey, Deborah L. Music Baker, Sharon E. Physical Education Barnes, Charissa 
Computer Science Baca, Robert J. Political Science Baker, Dan M. Speech & Hearing Ball, Marionette « Business 
_ Aufmann, Carole Music Education Bailey, Karen Geology Baldridge, Ted SPEA Barnes, Christine A. 
Geology Bacon, Alan Keith Recreation Baker, Katharyne S. Chemistry Bandele, Ramla Marketing 
Ayril, Delores Administration Music Public Admin. 
Fine Arts 
Avril, Dennie 
Fine Arts 
Axthelm, David 
Management 
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Barrett, William S. 
History/Religion 


Barry, Dianne 
Physical Education 


Bastianelli, Jean 
Labor Relations 


Bates, Robert W. 
Economics 


Bauer, Barbara 
Chemistry 


Baurley, Suzanne 
See page 469 


Bax, Constance 
Political Science 





Beadles, James H. 
Political Science 


Beamer, Lyndall G. 
Economics 


Beatty, James F. 
Business 


Beauvais, Julie 
Telecommunications 


Beckman, Gina 
Speech 


Beckman, Teresa 
Chemistry 


Beehler, Karen 
Education 


Behr, Mark 
Biology 


Beile, Wendi 
French/Business 


Beisswenger, Drew 
Folklore 


Beiter, Mary 
Psychology/Religion 


Bell, Richard R. 
Economics 


D 
L\ 


Bell, Susan 
Biology 


Benbrook, Kim 
Business 


Bender, Pamela 
Home Economics 


Benecki, Stan 
Real Estate 


Benmour, Cindy 
SPEA 


Bennett, John 
Political Science 


Bennett, Jon 
Education 


Bercovitz, Fran 
Education 


Beren, Debbie 
Business 


Bergeron, Michael 
Accounting 


Bernard, Craig 
Finance 


Berner, Robert 
Business 


Berry, Thomas 


Telecommunications . 


Bery, Chery] 
American Studies 


Besse, Richard 
Biology 


Biel, Cathleen 
Business 
Bishop, Mary 
Biology 


Black, Joetta 
Human Development 





Black, Rebecca 
Economics 


Black, Wendy — q 
English 
Blaising, Stephen 
Marketing 
Blaney, James 
Biology 
Blessinger, Lisa 
Spanish 


Block, David 
Accounting 








Block, Mark 
Accounting 


Bode, David 
Business 


Bodish, Julia 
Accounting 


Bokern, Janet 
Biology 
Bonser, Catherine 
Economics/French 


Boone, Clarence 
Political Science 


Bord, Kevin 
Tellecommunications 


Borneman, Robert 
Education 


Borsini, Sandra 
Marketing 


Botka, Denise 
Accounting 


Bour, Robert 
Chemistry 


Bowe, Ann 
Arts and Science 





Bowen, Michael 
Accounting 


Bowers, Debrah 
Finance 


Bowles, Ramona 
Journalism 


Bowman, Bruce 
Chemistry 


Bowman, Kent 
Operations 
Boyer, Cynthia 
Journalism 


Boyle, Susan 
Finance 


Bracht, Robert 
Accounting 


Bradford, Felita 
Business 


Bradshaw, Benita 
Forensics 


Brady, Linda 
Psychology 


Brailor, Neal 
Finance 


Bramlette, James 
Business 


Brandis, Jennifer 
Telecommunication 


Branigin, Beth 
Insurance 


Brantner, Laura Ann 
Education 


Brattian, Mark 
Journalism 


Braunlin, Barbara 
Chemistry 








Braunlin, Kathryn 

Biology/Chemistry 

Bravos, Margaret 
Marketing/Advertising 


_ Brennan, Kate 
Business 


Brent, Jane 
Forensics 


Bretland, Sara Jean 
Special Education 






Bridges, Sandra 
Sociology 


Brink, Kerri 
Marketing/Advertising 


Brissman, William 
Marketing 


Brobeck, Teresa 
Speech/Hearing 


Brochin, Mary 
Early Childhood 


Bronsweig, David 
Management 
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Brook, Hillary 
Speech/Hearing 


Brooks, Ann 
Marketing 


Brothers, Renee 
Forensics 


Broumand, Stafford 
Chemistry 


Brown, Andrew 
Business 


Brown, Arnold 
Finance 


Brown, David 
Finance 


Brown, Dennis 
Accounting 


Brown, Karen 
Fine Arts 


Brown, Kimberly 
Linguistics 
Brown, Marc 
Accounting 


Brown, Michael 
Finance 


Brown, Michael B. 
Marketing/Advertis. 


Brown, Michael S. 
Finance 


Brown, Susan 
Accounting 


Bruggemann, William 
Management 


Brunsell, Diane 
Home Economics 


Buchanan, Anita 
Home Economics 


Buche, Karen 
Marketing 


Bucholz, Anna 
Spanish 
Budd, Alexene 
Speech/Hearing 
Budig, Mark 
Finance 


Buls, Jonathan 
Political Science 


Burgess, Mary 
Sociology 





Burkett, Peggy 
Business 


Burks, David — 


Forensics 
Burnett, Robert 
Arts 


Burns, Maureen 


Public Affairs 


Buron, Joseph 
Business 


Burton, Thomas 


Marketing/Advertis. 


Busch, 
: Law 


Busche, Amy 
Public Affairs 


Bush, Kriss 
Accounting 


Bussing, Cindy | 


Education 


Butler, Mary Ann 
Physical Education 


Butler, Tammy 
Telecommunications 


- Buxbaum, Andrea 
Debbie 





+ 


Campbell, Megan 


Psychology 


+ 9 Awe, 





Dennis Chamberlin 





Church, Daniel 









~ Carboneau, Charles Chao, William Chilow, Denise 


Accounting Cartwright, Don : Finance Chase, David Dean Economics Christensen, Dianna Marketing 
Carlson, Marcy Accounting Chaplin, Janice Management Chomski. Eri Physical Education Cicero, Nancy 
Mathematics Castellanos, Peter Marketing Cheesman, Jeff Economics Christian, Diana Business 
Carney, Bobbi Finance Chappuis, Jean Mathematics Christensen, Carin Marketing Cinatl, Robert 
Management Chalko, Charlene HPER Chez, Michael Business Christos, Patricia Microbiology 
Carp, Karen Telecommunications Microbiology Marketing 
Telecommunications Chambers, Bernadette 
Carpenter, William Business ; 
Business Chan, Paul Wing-On 
Carter, Pamela Sociology/Psychology 
Business Chaney, Philip 


Music 








Clark, Brian 
Business 
Clark, Julie 
Business 
Clark, Kimberly 
Education 


Clark, Sandra 
Education 


Clarke, Brian 
Chemistry 


Clarke, Janice 
Business 
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Clarke, Kathleen 
Merchandising 


Clarke, Robert 
Telecommunications 


Clawson, Carol 
Advertising 
Clawson, Melinda 
Psychology 
Clymin, Gail 
Marketing 


Cochran, Carolyn 
Marketing 


Cody, Brian 
Accounting 


Cole, Douglas 
Business 


Cole, Kevin 
Business 


Coleman, Beth 
Journalism/History 


Coleman, Randall 
Business 
Collier, Lelia 
Psychology 


Collins, Regina 
Physical Education 


Comer, Gregg 
Transportation 


Conlisk, Burton 
Management 


Conway, Patricia 
English 
Conwell, Mary 
Spanish 


Cook, Jeffrey 
Economics 


Cook, Maureen 
Business 


Cook, Michele 
Marketing 


Cooler, Thomas 
Marketing 


Cooper, Camille 
Political Science 


Cooper, Debra 
Accounting 


Cooper, Scott 
Microbiology 





Cortese, Judith 
Business 


Cotsoviles, Vicki 
Forensics 


Cottingham, Sandra 
Biology 
Cox, Bret 
History 
Cox, Carol 
Microbiology 


Cox, Fannie 
Journalism 


Cox, Mary 
Microbiology 
Cox, Kenneth — 

Marketing 


Coy, Susan 
Business 


Cradick, Timothy — 
Geology 4 
Crain, Carmen ee 
Finance 
Craven, Jean 
Home Economics 


se 
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WIUS radio members prepare to leave for New York to protest the David Letterman Show cancellation. They 
hitchhiked to N.Y. on be weekend and appeared at the studio Monday morning. 
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Cravin, Jo Ann Cutler, Kimberly Dalle Ave, Mark Davis, C. Richard 

Spanish Crowe, Maureen Recreation Dahling, Mary Chemistry Dann, Wendy Finance 
‘ Creed, Lisa Special Education Czarneck, John Recreation Dalton, Chris Forensics Davis, Fleice 
ie Accounting Greeley. Charles Accounting Dailey, Kimberly Biology Darcy, Donnamarie Telecommunications 
Creighton, Kathleen Accounting Lote James Sociology Damer, Ann Biology/Chemistry Davis, John W. 
a Business Ghic. Chitoher Physics Daily, Jo Ellen Accounting Darnell, Sarah History 
K. seats Mike Spanish ss Journalism Marketing Davis, Michael 
ts inance Z > 469 
Bi ; Cunningham, Anthony Pea 
i Cron, Cynthia Psychology 

Marketing : 
Curtis, Nancy 
Cross, Cathleen Education 
4 Business 
“s Custer, Karyn 
3 Psychology 
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Davis, Michael W. 
Music 


Davisson, Layne 
Education 


Day, Becky 
Optometry 


Deckard, Roger 
Marketing 


Decostanzo, Stephen 
Music 


Deel, Deborah 
Journalism 
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Dehart, James 
Computer Science 
Deitch, S. Douglas 

Biology 
Delisle, Lisa 
Accounting 

Demeter, Linda 

Finance 
Dent, David 
Accounting 


Dereamer, Marney 
Business 


Derengoski, Sally 
Psychology 


Derheimer, Nancy 
Recreation 


Derico, Mona 
Business 


Devan, Janamitra 
Business 


Devine, Kevin 
Finance 


Devoe, George 
Business 


Diaz-Marti, Edgardo 
Finance 


Dickerson, Nan Ione 
Home Economics 


Dickinson, Anna Marie 
Business 


Dillon, Mary 
Speech/Hearing 


Dithey, Mary 
Speech/Hearing 


Dizon, Roel 
Marketing 


Derengoski, Sally A. 
Psychology 


Donnelly, Lisa 
Business 


Donovan, Patricia 
Business 


Dorenfest, Laura 
Retailing 
Doss, Becky 
Recreation 


Doss, Tod 
Geology 


Dougherty, Frances 
Biology 
Doughty, David 
History/English 


Douglas, Debbie 
Sn Work 


Dragoo, Mary Anne 
Speech/Hearing 


Draper, Mary Ann 
Math/Spanish 


Duckworth, Virginia 
Physical Education 


Dudley, Christine 


Political Science — 


Dueringer, 


Christopher 


Finance 


Duff Timothy — | 


Chemistry 


Duffy, Cheryl 
pif ies =a 


- Duedale, joey 
Biology 'f 


Duke, Karey 


Home Economica a 


= ee ee ee oe ae es 











Be Dunaway, Renee 
Optometry 


Dunbar, Kim 
Theatre 


Duncan, Brian 
Biology/Chemistry 


Dugan, Cheryla 
Music 









Dunlop, Matthew 
Operations 


Dunn, Karen 
Marketing 





Dupree, Sharon 
Administration 


Dupree, Sharon L. 
SPEA 
Dutezak, Lenora 
Slavic Language 


Dvorak, John 
Marketing 


Dyer, Pamela 
Marketing 


Dyerly, Linda 
Adapted Physical 


Dlytssvl, Krsmryyr 
Political Science 


_ Earnhart, Mandy Lou 


Operations 
Eastes, Jeffrey 
Operations 
Ebel, Susan 
English 

Echt, Gregory. 
Biology/Chemistry 


Eckman, Catherine — 


Anthropology 





Economos, Emmanuel 


Health Safety 


Edwards, Karie 
Education 


Edwards, Steven 
Management 


Eggleston, Bette 
Theatre 
Ehret, William 
Psychology 


Ehrlich, Michael 
Music/Theatre 


Eisele, Cheryl 
Music/Theater 


Elder, Cynthia 
French/English 


Elliott, Barbara 
Business 


Ellis, Elizabeth 
Journalism 


ere Karen 
Health Safety 


Emmett, Mark 


Telecommunications 





Emslie, Douglas 
Chemistry 


Enghauser, Michael 
Economics 


Engle, Lynne 
Forensic 


Epstein, Stacy 
Telecommunications 
Ergas, Marilyn 
Music Education 


Ericson, Catherine 
Marketing 


Ermenk, Joseph 
Anthropology 
Espinsoa, Eugene 
Political Science 


Esque, Deloris 
Marketing 


Evanoff, Philip 
Marketing 


Evans, Anne 
Accounting 





Evans, Dave 
Biology 







<a trernee Pm, 















Evans, Marilyn Sue 
Nursing 


Fyre, Robert 
Public Affairs 


Farber, Richard 
Telecommunications 


Farekas, Jo Ann 
Arts and Science 


Fashing, Rhonda 
Marketing/Advertis. 


Faulkner, Debra 
Public Affairs 
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Feasel, James 
Marketing 


Feld, Laurence 
Marketing 


Felton, Barbara 
English 
Fender, Jennifer 
Psychology 


Fentress, Kelly 
Telecommunications 


Ferguson, Gene 
Psychology 


Fernandez, Anabell 
Speech/Hearing 


Ferree, James 
Marketing 


Ferreri, Janet 
Psychology 
Ferris, Linda 
Management 
Fiess, Stephen 
Music 
Filippini, Elizabeth 
Geography 





Flowers, Patty 


Fine, Mare Personnel 
Finance Folmer, William 
Fine, Nancy Conservation 
Telecommunications Ford, Daniel 
Fisher, Dawn Public Affairs 
Personnel Forgey, Michael 
Fishman, Susan Business 
History Fountain, Julie 
Fleming, Julie Education 
Journalism Fox Carol 
Flint, Patricia Psychology 
Personnel 





Fox, Kim 
Marketing 


Fox, Laura 
Industrial Relations 


Fox, Lon 
Accounting 


Fox, Melody 
Telecommunications 


Frank, Phillip 
Real Estate 


Frankovitz, Ron 
Management 
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Fread, Chris 
Business 





Frederickson, Kim 4 
Biology 
Freed, Cynthia 
Education 
Freed, Judith 
Business 
Fridenmaker, Amy 
Computer Science 
Friedenberg, Scott — 
Mathematics 4 


ae 
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Friedman, Gail 
Business 


Friedman, Vicki 
Journalism 


Fries, Donald 
Journalism 


oa Friman, Paul 
 Telecommunications 


Frowick, Lesley 
French 


Frydman, Charlotte 
Telecommunications 








Funk, Susan 
Public Affairs 
Furfaro, Sheri 
Social Work 
Gabouitch, David 
Business 


Gahimer, James 
Chemistry 


Galands, Milton G. 
Criminal Justice 


Gallagher, Terri 
Marketing 





Ganger, Brynne Garon, Susan 


Personnel Gardner, Ellen Marketing Gatson, Lavarrel 
Gannon, Erin English Garrett, Greg Marketing 
French Gardner, Sylvia Business Gaydos, Gayle 
Gans, Susan Ballet Gaston, Anne Psychology 
Computer Science Garmon, Joel Education Gebel; Jenny 
Biology Economics 





Alan Darow 





Geehring, Kristen 
Fine Arts 


Gellers, Barry 
Journalism 







Genest, Sue Anne 
History 
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Genits, Karen 
Marketing/Advertis. 


George, David 
Recreation 


George, Gregory 
Forensics 


George, Linda 
Journalism 


Gergora, Claire 
SPEA 


Gerstle, Diane 
Education 
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Gerstle, Mark 
Law 


Gibson, Todd 
Accounting 


Giesecke, Dan 
Political Science 


Giesel, Lisa 
Marketing 


Giesler, Mark 
Biology 


Gilbert, Bruce 
English 


Gilbert, Tony 
Sociology 


Gilchrist, Beth 
Outdoor Recreation 


Gillian, Kurtis 
SPEA 


Gilmore, Michael 
Marketing 


Ginsburg, Cindy 
Telecommunications 


Girod, Randall 
Accounting 


Glass, George 
Political Science 


Glickman, Inez 
Personnel 


Goble, William 
Continuing Studies 


Goddy, Karen 
History 
Goebel, Cecilia 
Chemistry/Biology 


Goelzer, Gregory 
Telecommunications 





Goffinet, Denise 
Microbiology 


Gohlke, Marcia 
History 


Gold, Claudia 
Theatre 


Gold, Cynthia 
Speech/History 


Goldberg, Marilyn’ 
Speech/Hearing 


Goldman, Leah 
Accounting 






Goldman, Robin 
SPEA 


Gomes, “Martha 


Spanish/Home Ec. 


Goodman, Rita 
Therapeutic Rec. 


Gostola, Shari 
Arts & Science 


Govert, Amy 
Marketing 


Graff, Cyndee 
General Studies 





Graffeo, Glen 
Biology 


Graham, Janet. 
Journalism 


Graham, Karen 
rnalism 


Jou 

Grambsch, Mary — 

Religion 3 
Business 


Gramling, Jatk 
Journalism 






a 


Gramelspaceher, Lisa 


5 
















Steve Merz, a sophomore, and C ae Schroeder, a freshman stopped at the Penguin on Dunn 
and Kirkwood for some ice cream. The Penguin is one of the most popular places for a treat 


called a ‘blizzard . 
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Greenberg, Andrew Greiner, Geri Lynn Gullion, Kathy 





Grant, Anthony 


Marketing Gray, Patricia Telecommunications Gregory, Janice Marketing Grinell, Stuart Education 
Gray, Carol J. English Lit. Greenspan, James R. Forensic Study Greist, Julie History Gunn, Debora 
Marketing Greenbaum, Steven Biology/Chem. Gregory, Jo Ellen Elementary Educ. Groome, Ginnette SPEA 
Marketing Biology Grifbelbaver, Richard Recreation Giistafson, Anne 
Management/Adm. Gross, Lynn Telecommunications 
er Grimm, Tammy Graphic Design Hackman, Stephen 
: English Grossman, Tami Management 
a Grindlay, Catherine Business Haffner, Carol 
; Accounting Grott, John German 
; Grindstaff, Catherine Graphics Hakes, Jodi 
< Psychology Gudkese, David Music Education 


Mathematics 





Hall, Denise 
Marketing 


Hall, Susan 


Home Economics 


Hallagan, Maureen 


French 


Haller, Carol 
Journalism 


Hamid, Zulkifli 


Finance 


Hamilton, David 


Finance 
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Hamilton, Pamela 
Journalism 


Hammon, Michael 
Finance 


Hanes, Steven 
Telecommunications 


Hanson, Gregg 
Business 


Hansson, Elizabeth 
Business 


Hanzel, Karen 
Management 


Harding, Nina 
Journalism 


Harlan, Jeff 
Journalism 


Harman, Dennis 
Business 
Harper, Kate 
Art Therapy 


Harper, Paula 
Personnel 


Harper, Raetta 
Telecommunications 


Harris, Ben 
Liberal Arts 


Harris, Donna 
Business 


Harris, Keith 
Afro American Study 


Harris, Lee 
Telecommunications 


Harris, Michael 
Business 


Harris, Terry 
Business 


Harrison, Debby 
Psychology 


Harsh, Susan 
Education 


Harten, Dorothy 
General Studies 


Hartmen, Bruce 
Accounting 


Hartman, Garry 


Marketing/Advertis. 


Hartman, William 
Accounting 





Harvey, Valerie 
Afro American Study 


Haskins, Caryl 
Journalism 


Hasler, Jeffrey 
History 
Hauge, Bill 
Accounting 


Havens, Pete 
Business 


Hayden, John 
Finance 


Fo 
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Hayes, Davita 
Therapeutic Recreat. 
Hayes, Michael 
Business 
Hayes, Richard 

Public Affairs 
Hayford, Collen 
Telecommunications — 
Hays, Martha 
Education 


Hazlitt, Christopher | 
Finance 





ELLY PO 


7 


ae 


Hearn, Vickie 





Herron, Sandra 





x 


Hislip, Brian 
Fine Arts 











Holthaus, Mark 


Telecommunications 


Recreation Helm, Alicia Business Hill, Sue Hohman, Jeff 
Heath, Robert Music/German Hicks, Susie Marketing Hodel, Karen Accounting Holwadel, David 
Fe Accounting Helmsing, Debra Marketing Hillsamer, Peter Home Economics Holbert, Matt Accounting 
___ Hebenstriet, Jill Recreation Higdon, Kevin Chemistry Hodor, Janice Real Estate Holz, Sandra 
_ Music Education Henn, Dave Accounting Hilnbrand, Arlene Computer Science Hollander, Sandra Music Education 
a _ Heiman, Alice Entrepreneurship Higgins, Thomas Mathematics Hoffman, Daniel Physical Education Holzer, Margaret 
i Special Education Hennessy, John Journalism Hines, Jon Accounting Hollender, Ruth Biology/Chemistry 
ee Heiser, Charles Accounting Hill, Larry Business Education Hoffman, Jane Telecommunications Holzinger, Lawrel 
__ East Asian Studies Herrera, Gerardo Political Science Hirami, Sandra History Holmes, Patricia Business 
Helfrich, Kim Computer Science Hill, Robert Telecommunications Hoge, Steven Ballet Homme, Barb 
French Herrmann, Julia Finance Hirschfeld, Jon English/German Holtberg, Susan Marketing 
Therapeutic Recreat. Management Accounting 
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Honein, Antoine 
Marketing 


Hooey, Darrell 
Physical Education 


Hopkins, Barbara 
Business 


Horn, Suzanne 
Psychology 


Hoster, Julie 
English 
Houchins, Dennis 
Business 
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Houlihan, Erin 
Management 


Housden, Andy 
History 


Hovde, Debra 
Finance 


Howard, Jeffrey 
Business 


Howard, John 
Chemistry 


Howell, Sally 
Physical Education 


Howey, Timothy 
Business 


Howland, Phil 


Telecommunications 


Hoyt, Katherine 
Journalism 


Hrisomalos, Karen 
Biology 
Hudock, John 
Accounting 


Hudock, Michael 
Computer Science 


Hudson, David 
Marketing 


Hughes, Anthony 
Marketing 


Hughes, Dennis 
Political Science 


Hultgren, Scott 
Microbiology 


Hunsucker, Karen 
Social Work 


Hunt, Diane 
Accounting 


Huntley, Tod 
Chemistry 


Hupfer, Janet 
Biology/Chemistry 
Hurley, Mary 
Biology 


Hurrle, Bette Sue 
Criminal Justice 


Hyatt, Geoffrey 
French 


Iaccarino, Louis 
Marketing/Advertis. 





Imahe, Christopher 
Management 


Imamura, James 
Astronomy 


Itin, Diane 
Personnel 


Jaajar, Abd. Rani 
Marketing — 


Jackson, Linda 
Fine Arts/French 


ames, Steven 
Chemistry/Biology 
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Janeway, Mary — 
Recreation 
Jansen, Sheila | 

Biology 
Jarosz, Ellen 
Marketing 
Jarrett, Dennis — ] 
Marketing 
Jarrett, Rosa 
Sociology 
Jefferson, Sally — 
Marketing 
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Phil Sears 









In March, approximately 100 people gathered in People's Park to rally against the U.S. aid and involvement in El Salvador. The ma rch was 
sponsored by Bloomington Against the Draft (BAD). 























_. Jehl, Marie - Pi : - Johnson, Mark Jones, Pamela Jova, Paul 
_ Languages Johnson, Deloris © Accounting ~ Johnson, Patti : Music Jopwood, Edward Physics 

ee Jennings. Sally —_——«~Physical Education Johnson, Mark Marketing - Jones, Stephen Marketing/Advertis. Joyce, Geraldine 

Telecommunications ‘Johnson, Gregory _ Political Science Johnston, Jane History Jordan, Cedric Fine Arts 
=. Jimenez, Hosa os Business ; Johnson, Nancy Education Jongkind, Debbie Real Estate Jubirt, Carol 
ee Biology Johnson, Julie Journalism Jones, Kathy Linguistics Jose, Otto Psychology 
ee Joffe, Diana Fine Arts ; Education Recreation 
|. Speech 
a Communications 

ij 


_ Johannsen, Mary 

——.-: Business 

Johnson, Daniel 
Chemistry 








Jubirt, Carol 
Psychology 
Kadas, Michael 
Management 


Kahlenbeck, Kathy 
Physical Education 


Kang, Young-Chan 
Accounting 


Kankam, Kwabena 
Accounting 


Kansakar, Dev Ratna 
Economics 
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Kanyer, Drew 
Finance 


Karey, Lynne 
Biology 
Karns, James 
Biology 
Kasich, Gojko 
Forensic Studies 
Kast, Carole 
Accounting 


Kaufman, Christine 
Marketing 


Kautzman, John 
Forensic Studies 
Kay, Morris 
Finance 


Keane, Kevin 
Accounting 


Kearney, Thomas 
Psychology 


Kellum, Lynn 
English 


Kellum, Margaret 
Business 


Kelsey, Jo 
Commercial Art 


Kemper, Mark 
Marketing 


Kemperle, Heidi 
Accounting 


Kennedy, John 
Marketing 


Kennedy, John 
Finance 


Kennedy, Katie 
Fine Arts 


Kennedy, Mike 
Sociology 
aula Cheryl 
Education 
Kern, Lisa 
Fine Arts 


Kesim, Susan 
Personnel 


Kessler, Mike 
Music 


Ketot, Noraine 
Marketing 


Keyes, Gerald 
Marketing 


Kidd, Annette 
Merchandising 
Kiefer, Douglas 
Biology 
Kilander, Kim 
Public Affairs 


Kile, Sally 
Management 


Kilgore, Stephen 
Biology/Chemistry 


Kim, Sun 
Marketing 
Kimbriel, Elizabeth 
Education 
King, Allan 
Transportation 


King, Melissa 
Business 


King, Robin 
Arts and Science 


Kim, Gennie 4 
Computer Science 4 





4 


Biology 


Kirsh, Joel 
Business 


Kissel, Richard 
Finance 


~ Kiszla, William 
re: Environmental Sci. 
| Klecka, Margaret 
- Marketing/Advertis. 
Klein, Jeffrey 
SSeS ye 


p rticipated in the Long Mountain Bikini Ski Race, near Nashville, in Februa 
slopes. They did this following the race to shiver for spectators who want 


Klein, Steven — 
Political Science 
Kleinmuntz, Ira 

English 

Klekamp, Amy 

Marketing/Advertis. 


Kline, Linda 
English 


Klinestiver, David 
Economics 


Klingaman, Beth 
Marketing 


Koehler, Michael 
Business 


Kohlberg, Lisa 
Business 


Kolb, Mary 
Business 


Pa 


con, 
af 


Komanski, Michael 
Chemistry 


Kong, Jacqueline 
Business 


Korb, Debra . 
Education 


d 


dropped their blankets to the snow at the 
a better look. 


Jeff Morehead 


Kramer, Jo Ellen 


German 


Krel, Rossya 
Marketing 


Kosewicz, Ann 
Telecommunications 
Koslovich, Diana 
Linguistics 
Kraft, Marcie 
Education 


Education 


Krempp, Karen 
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Kreutzberger, Ron 


Finance 


Kristek, John 
Psychology 


Krupp, Patricia 
Marketing 


Kunkel, Margaret 
Journalism 


Kurland, Marcy 
Theatre 


Kurzawa, James 
Criminal Justice 





Kuykendall, Linda 
Business 


Kuykendall, Patricia 
Marketing 


Kvale, Leslie 
Biology 


Kwiatek, Alan 
Optometry 


Laakman, Gina 
Education 


Labouliere, Peter 
Transportation 


Lafakis, John 
Marketing Lambert, Jean 


Lagrotto, Anthony Music 


Comparative Lit. 


Lahr, Sandra 
Physical Education 


Lampert, Teresa 
Therapeutic 


Landis, Karla 


Lahrman, Don Arts and Sciences 


Biology Landon, Donna 
Lakin, Barbara HYPER 
Biology Lane, Paula 
Lamb: Oar Accounting 
Russian Lanham, Lisa 


English/History 


Larko, Russell 
Marketing 


Laskey, James 
Accounting 


Laughlin, Stuart 
Marketing 


Lauterbach, Stewart 
Folklore 


Lavengood, Michael 
Business 


Law, Darlene 
History 


Lawler, Christine 
Public Affairs 


Lawrence, Michael 
Business 


Lawson, pane 
Sociology 


Lawyer, James 
Business 


Laycock, Katherine 
Forensics 
Leavell, Lili 
Chemistry 


Leboeuf, Bradley 
Psychology — 


Ledger, Stephanie 


German — 


Lee, Betsy 
Recreation — 


Lee, Pik-Chu 


Computer Scie 


Leff, Roberta 
Political Science — 


Leger, Ann 
English 


RSA 





Leidecker, William 
Marketing 
~ Lenn, Tracy. 
Psychology 
‘Lentz, Jayne 
Forensics 
- Leseur, Kathleen 
Journalism 
- Leslie, Terri 
Business 
Levin, Larry. 
__ Accounting 













Levine, Amy 
Graphic Design 
Lewis, Gregory 
Management 
Lewis, John 
Journali: 
Lewis, Wendy 
Public Affairs 
~ Licala, Joseph 
Accounting 


‘Lieberman, Diane 


_ Art Education 


Limbach, Julie 
Business 


Lincicome, Karen 
Education 


Linderman, Jeff 
Biology 


Lindsey, John 
Music Education 


Lindsey, Leslie 
French 


Link, Michael 
Marketing 





Lisle, Liane 
Recreation 


Loncar, Jill 
Journalism 


Long, Leah 
Psychology 


Lopez, Pedro 
Management 


Loudenback, Jana 
Marketing 


Loudermilk, Robert 
Biology 


Lowery, Alison 
Microbiology 


Lowless, Donald 
Forensics 


Lucas, Mae Ellen 
Business 


Luddy, Laura 
Merchandising 


Luddy, Thomas 
Business 


Ludke, Steve 
Business 








Ludkiewiez, David 
Psychology 
Ludwig, David 
Music 


Ludwig, Robert 
Accounting 


Lundgren, Paula 
Geology 


Lurvey, Paula 
Marketing 


Lusson, Karen 
Journalism 





Luther, Susan 
Business 


Lyford, Scott 
Political Science 


Lynch, Amy 
Interior Design 


Lynn, Kathleen 
History 


Lynn, Lecia 
Psychology 


Lynn, Sarah 
Psychology 
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Mabry, Lechelle 
American Studies 


MaCarthur, Elizabeth 
Environ. Affairs 


Mack, Woody 
Business 


Macnair, Melissa 
Physical Education 


Madden, Cynthia 
Marketing 


Magallon, Florence 
History 
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Magallon, Mary 
Biology 


Mahon, Mary 
Chemistry 


Maley, Timothy 
Marketing 


Malone, Bruce 
Business 


Malone, Debra 
Business 


Malott, Leroy 
Finance 


Mandel, Mark 
Journalism 


Mandell, Lisa 
Marketing 


Malief, Kenneth 
Forensics 


Mann, Donna 
Marketing 


Mann, Eric 
Finance 


Manning, Steve 
Telecommunications 


Manns, Steven 
Accounting 


Manos, Susan 
Home Economics 


Manubay, James 
Political Science 


Marcantonio, Lisa 
Telecommunications 


Marchino, Mark 
History 


Marples, Janis 
Sociology 


Marsh, Shane 
Telecommunications 


Marshall, Pamela 
Psychology 


Marsl, Shane 
Telecommunications 
Martin, Craig 
Marketing/Advertis. 


Martin, Loren 
Business 


Martino, Christine 
Marketing 


Martus, Carrie 
Accounting 


Master, Jack 
Marketing 


Mathes, Debbie 
Business 
Matheson, Robert 
Marketing 
Matterson, Robert 
Biology 


Matz, Luanne 
Education 





Maxey, Paulette 
Forensics 


May, Carolyn 
Accounting 


Mayer, Kelley 
Sociology 

Mayerson, Richard — 

Business 


Mazan, Anne 
Music 


Mbonu, Gilbert 
Counseling 


- McAloon, Greg 
Business 
-McCann, Thomas 
Physics 
_ McChesney, Eileen 
Economics 


‘McClarnon, Shawn 
Marketing 


- McDermott, Daniel 
2 Accounting 

- McDermott, Eileen 
ee: Business 


McDonald, Barbara 
Economics 


McGauhey, Michael 
Accounting 


McGaw, Deborah 
Business 


McGaw, Linda 
Economics 


McGovern, Tom 
Business 


McIntosh, Linda 
Sociology 


deck 


McKay, John 
English 
McKeand, janet 
Marketing 


McKee, Cheryl 
Music 


McKee, Cindy 
Business 


McLachlan, Ruth 
Speech/Hearing 


McLaren, George 
Journalism 


McMurray, Scott 
Computer Science 


Meade, Donald 
Psychology 


Medler, Michael 
Business 


Meek, Donna 
Speech/Hearing 


Mehlenbacher, Mark 
Finance 


Mehlinger, Barbara 
Operations 


Meier, Stephen 
Biology 


Meine, Helen 
Economics 


Melander, Julie 
Finance 


Jeff Greene 





Melnik, Janice 
Home Economics 


Med, Paula 

Microbiology 

Merar, Sally 
Business 


Mercer, Lou 
MS Reading 


Merenbloom, Bruce 
Arts and Science 


Merker, Lee 
Chemistry/Biology 





Method, Michelle 
Fashion Merchandise 


Michale, Hauter 


History 


Mielke, Lynne 
Biology 


Micholland, Douglas 


Marketing 


Miller, Douglas 
Biology 


Miller, Julayne 
Psychology 





Miller, Karen 
Policy Administration 


Miller, Kim 
Marketing 


Miller, Laurie 
Music 


Miller, Rodney 
Accounting 


Miller, Teresa 
Marketing 


Miller, Thomas 
Speech Communication 


Mills, Martha 
French 


Milner, Ernest 
Theatre 


Mintz, Robert 
Accounting 


Mintzer, Max 
Marketing 


Mitan, Kenneth 


Marketing 


Mitchell, Anita 
Accounting 


Mitchell, J. Thomas 


Music Education 
Mittiga, Jamie 


Marketing/Advertis. 


Mkien, Victoria 
Accounting 


Mnichowski, Chris 


Accounting 


Mogekwu, Cladys 
Health & Safety 


Mold, Karen 
Sec. Science 





Monroe, Mary 
History 


Montgomery, Chris — 


Accounting 


Moore, Barbara 
Business 


Moore, E. Douglas 
Labor Relations . 


Moore, Jeff 
Marketing 


Moore, Thomas 
Accounting 
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Morris, Douglas. 
Accounting : 
Morrison, Carole 
German — 
Morrison, Sharon 
Physical Educati 7 
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religious services. 








Moye, Barbara 
Journalism 





Mulcahey, Edison 
Physical Education 





Moss, Cynthia 
SPEA 














‘Morrow, Jennifer Moyers, Tammie 
Psychology Moss, Parker Accounting Mulholland, Joyce 
_ Morrow, Mindy Psychology Mriscin, Don Business 
Journalism Moss, Rozann Recreation Mullen, Daphne 
Mortenson, Lara Psychology Operations Systems 
Telecommunications 
Moser, G 
Education’ 





2 Mosher: Lisa 
Journalism 









Larry Levin 


Ken Sommers, a 1980 graduate, and Jan Marples, a senior, were married in Beck Chapel on May 2. The chapel is non-denominational, having 
symbols of Christain, Jewish and Buddhist faiths . Besides weddings, the chapel hosts, fs 


raternity and sorority initiations, christenings and other 












Mullin, Matthew Murphy, Susan 


English Murnahan, William Forensics 
Mumley, Tamara Anthropology Murray, Katherine 
English Murphy, Laura Literature 
Munchak, Stephen Education Myers, Christie Sue 
Chemistry Murphy, Mark Marketing 
Biology 








Nagy, Martin 
Business 


Neal, Albert 
Music/Theatre 


Neaville, Karen 
Telecommunications 


Neiderhiser, Patricia 
Arts and Sciences 


Neiger, John 
Accounting 


Nelson, James 
Graphic Design 
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Neuenschwander, 
Diane 
Business 
Neustadt, Michael 
History 


Newcorn, Wendy 
Mathematics 


Newkirk 
Education 


Newkirk, Gena 
Marketing 


Newsom, David 
Marketing 


eee | 
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Ngai, Kitty 
Finance 


Nicewander, Doug 
Accounting 


Nicholas, Theodore 
Biology 
Nichols, William 
Forensics 


Nicholson, Diane 
Business 


Nill, Thomas 
Chemistry 


Noelle, Tracy 
Psychology 


Noerzer, David 
Theatre/Drama 


Nolan, Carol 
English 
Norris, Mary 
Political Science 
Nyborn, Scott 
Spanish 


Oca, David 
Telecommunications 


Och, Thomas 
Biology 


Oda, Cynthia 
Labor Relations 


Ogden, Kevin 
Business 


Ohnemus, Catherine 
Marketing 


O'Keefe, Timothy 
History 


Oladipupo, Isola 
Computer Science 





Oldfather, Lucinda 
Marketing 


Olson, Jeanne 
Psychology 


Oltnau, Greg 
Managefhent 


Omar, Zawiyah 
Management 


Orem, Jon 
Education 


Orich, Scott 
Business 





Orlicki, Joan 3 
Physical Education 
Ortiz, Yazmin 
Marketing 
Ortman, Gregory 
Chemistry 
Ortosky, Ron 
Business 
O'Shea, Michael 
Business 


Othman, Radziah 
Microbiology 


Overshiner, Ken 
Accounting 


Overton, Todd 
Marketing 


Owens, Aimee 
Management 


Owens, Stephen 
Economics 


Paba, Betty 
SPEA 


Pachovas, Marina 
Psychology 





Packard, Richard 
Marketing 


Paczolt, Susan 
Education 


Paeratakul, Umnarj 
Microbiology 


Palmer, Sarah 
Spanish 
Palvas, Brian 
Computer Science 


Paparazzo, Candee 
Reading Education 


Pappas, Anthony 
Business 


Pappas, Kim 
Business 


Pardue, Milton 
Public Affairs 
Paris, Peter 
Journalism 


Parr, Dean 
Forensics 


Parr, Randall 
Law 


Pastorello, Joanne 
Business 


Patrick, Brad 
Finance 


Patrowics, Jan 
Business 


Patterson, Carolee 
Music 


Patterson, Lisa 
Marketing 


Pauli, Rodney 
Transportation 


Pease, Katrina 
Telecommunications 


Pencek, Kathy 
Real Estate 


Perr, Maria 
Biology 


Perrin, James 
Business 


Perry, Patricia 
Journalism 


Perugini, Francesca 
Chemistry 


Peters, Rotimi 
Management 


Peterson, Dean 
Economics 


Peterson, Ellen 
Forensics 


Peterson, Michael 
Music Education 


Peterson, Penny 
Marketing 


Peterson, Stuart 
Finance 





Pfister, Catherine 
Biology 


Pfister, Mary Jane 
Telecommunications 


Pienknog, Ura 
Business 


Pierce, Mark 
Finance 
Pioch, David 
Finance 


Pitts, Douglas 
Marketing 











Plawlus, Edward 
Business 


Plautz, Douglas 
Chemistry 





Plonski, Jeannine 
PEA 


Polakoff, Susan 
Journalism 


Poole, Anthony 
Forensics 


Popplewell, Karen 
History 


Potter, Kelly 
Operations Systems 


Potter, Scott 
Accounting 


Powell, Jan 
Accounting 


Powers, Nancy 
Education 


Powers, Robert 
Economics 


Prato, Vicki 
Special Education 


Price, Gary ; 
Marketing 


Prout, Koral 
Education 


Puddicombe, Diane 
Biology 
Purdue, Melvin 
Political Science 


Quarles, George 
Psychology 


Radakovich, George 
Finance 





Rademaker, Carol 
Social Work 


Railsback, Anne 
Telecommunications 


Ramlet, James 
Music 


Rasmussen, Stephen 
Chemistry. 
Ratcliffe, Byron» 
Criminal Justice 
Rauch, Linda 
Physical Education 





Ray, Jeffrey — 
History 

Rayne, Terri 
Finance 


Razumich, James 
Accounting 
Redington, Doug 
Economics 
Reed, Jacqueline 
Accounting 
Reed, Jo Anne 
Spanish 






Reeves, Clay. 
Accounting. see 
Reisch, Debbie — 
Therapeutic Rec. 
Reising, Julie 
Marketing 
Render, Renee 
Telecommunications 


Reuter, Rebecca 
Business 


Reynolds, Jeffrey 
Business } 


 Ridiadls tuk 
Marketing — 


Riley, Paula’ 
Business 
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Aonidbets the NCAA Championship, March 30, Sigma Chi members Bob Uecker, front, and Mike Vea squirt a passing car with a fire 
extinguisher. 





Rimroth, Mary Robinson, Merryn Ann Roller, Jane Roth, Marcy 


Marketing -— Rissler, Gail Biology Rogers, Sheila Marketing Rosenberg, Anthony Marketing 
Ringger, Von Environmental Aff. Rogers, Daniel Business Roop, Michael Accounting Rothenberg, Beth 
Finance Roberts, Sadie Business Rohan, Matthew Finance Ross, Anthony Marketing 
Rippey, Mary Management Rogers, Lori Physical Therapy Roper, Paree Music Rover, Diane 
Accounting Robinson, Lisa Political Science Rohleder, Kathleen Management Roth, Bill Sociology 
Risch, Paul _ Special Education Biology Business 
Fine Arts 
Risley, Steve 
Business 
Rissing, Debbie 
English 
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Rowe, Betty Ann 
Forensics 


Rowe, Diane 
SPEA 


Rowe, Janet 
Marketing/Advertis. 
Roy, Richard 
Accounting 


Rubin, Felice 
Political Science 


Rueff, Elaine 
Accounting 





Rugh, Robert 
SPEA 


Ruman, David 
Personnel 


Rus, Reyne 
General Studies 


Rush, Cynthia 
Business 


Russell, Julie 
Fine Arts 


Russell, Kevin 
Marketing 


Russell, Scott 
Telecommunications 


Rust, Ruth 
Portuguese 


Rutigliano, Robert 
Finance 


Ryan, Christine 
Environ. Policy 


Ryan, Janet 
Forensics 
Ryan, Julie 
Psychology 


Ryan, Leah Anne 
Music 


Ryker, Robt. Lewis 
Journalism 


Sabul, Wendy 
Special Education 


Safron, Jeff 


Finance 


Sager, Shelly 
Music 


Said, Gregory 
Psychology 





Saldivar, Michael 
Physical Education 


Sale, Mary 
Telecommunications 


Samlaska, Vicki 
Business 


Sams, Michael 
Marketing/Advertis. 


Sanders, Melanie 
Education 


Sandoval, Jose 
Chemistry 
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Sands, Cecile 
Anthropology 


Sandy, joe 
Journalism 


Sansome, Christina 
Music 


Sasko, Kimberly 
Computer Science 


Saurbaugh, Nancy 
Accounting 


Scarpelli, Harriett 
Telecommunications 
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Schaeffer, Brian — y 
Marketing 


Schaerer, Katherine 
Business 


Schaler, Michael — 
Telecommunications — 


Schall, Charles 4 
Accounting = 


Scheiber, Audrey — 
Biology/English 


Schereffer, Kellie 
Business ; 
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IU President John Ryan congratulates one of the several faculty members recognized at the F ounders Day celebration. 
More than 2.000 honor students were also recognized at the IU Auditorium for academic excellence, on April 15. 
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Schertz, Bruce Schonfeld, Diane Schumacher, Bruce Schwarz, Beverly 
Physical Education Schneider, Gregg Marketing Schroer, Candace Business Schwartz, Albert Finance 
Scheuer, Michele Finance Schroder, Vicki Business Schurr, Linda Journalism Schwegman, Dave 

Theatre Schneider, Joseph Accounting Schub, Kathryn HPER Schwartz, Bonnie Marketing 

Schindler, Daryl Accounting Schroeder, Diana Music Schutz, Lynn Sociology Scott, Sheri 

Business Schneider, Susan Accounting Schultz, Maichael Business Schwartz, Paul Music 
Schlachter, Dennis Education Accounting Accounting 

Finance Schoenfeldt, Laura 
Schlimmer, Sandra Computer Science 

Forensics Schoening, Nancy 
Schmutzler, Lisa Telecommunications 

Business Schoff, Dennis 

Business 
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Serivner, Regina 
Accounting 


Scudder, Paul 
Journalism 


Seay II, Robert 
Biology 
Sebacher, Sandra 
Spanish/History 
Segovia, John 
Marketing 
Seidel, Marcie 
Fashion Merchandising 








Sevier, Lisa 
Education 


Sexton, Samra 
Recreation 


Seyfried, John 
Marketing 


Shafer, Joe 
Accounting 


Shapiro, Diane 
Telecommunications 


Sharp, Janet 
Education 


Sharp, Lori 
Communications 


Sharpless, Cynda 
Spanish 
Shashurg, Colleen 
Marketing 


Shearer, Steven 
Accounting 


Shedrow, Kimberly 
Economics 


Sheets, Katherine 
Special Education 





Shepard, Gary 
Marketing 


Shepp, Daniel 
Finance 


Sherman, Gail 
Speech/Hearing 


Shike, Paul 
Marketing 


Shimp, Audrey 
Telecommunications 


Shirey, David 
Religion 


Shirley, Bryan - 


Telecommunications 


Shobe, Kim 
Speech 
Short, Sheri 
Physical Education 


Shorter, Stephen 
Education 


_ Shou, Roger 
Mathematics 


Shymkus, Lisa 
Special Education — 





Sickle, Ellen 
Fine Arts 
Sides, Nancy 
Telecommunications 
Siegel, David 
Accounting 
Silverman, Sue 
Marketing/Advertis. 


Simes, Steven 
Business 


Simmerman, Jerrell — 


Optometry 











Simmie, Donna 
Personnel : 
Simmons, Craig 
Business 
Simmons, Gregor 
oie Jou i. se 
Simon, Daniel 
Chemistry 
Simon, Lynn 
Biology ae 
Simon, Roger 
_ Advertising — 





Sims, Renaye 
Psychology 


- Sinker, Randy - 
Marketing 


Skinner, Cynthia 


__ Marketing/Advertis. 


Skinner, Joel 
~ Biology 
Skoronski, Stephen 
Accounting 
Slacian, Joseph 
Journalism 








Slaton, Mark 
Biology 


Sleeth, Cindy 
Journalism 


Smith, Barbara 

_ Recreation 

Smith, Carolyn 
Education 


Smith, Celesta 
Accounting 


Smith, Charles 
Economics 


Smith, Cynthia 
Music 
Smith, Denise 
Recreation 


Smith, Jon 
Psychology 
Smith, Kathryn 
Special Education 
Smith, Kevin 
History 
Smith, Linda 
Education 


Smith, Mark 
Business 


Smith, Renee 
Public Health 


Smith, Sharon 
Psychology 


Smith, Stuart 
Biology 


Smock, Susan 
Economics 


Snyder, Donald 
Computer Science 


Sobol, Sharon 
SPEA 


Sommer, Katherine 
Music 


Songer, Christine 
Telecommunications 


Sourwine, Jim 
Business 


Spaulding, Rachel 
SPEA 


Speer, Mary Ann 
Criminal Justice 





Spence, Amy 
Psychology 


Spence, Shawn 
Journalism 


Spencer, Patricia 
Chemistry 


Sprenger, Steven 
Marketing 
Springer, Timothy 
Marketing 


St. George, Linda 
Eastern Studies 





Stamos, Mary Beth 
Marketing 


Stanforth, Carolyn 
Finance 


Stanley, Lisa 
Education 


Stanley, Mark 
Marketing 


Stanner, Terri 
Education 


Stapleton, Mary 
Telecommunications 
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Startek, Marie 
Marketing 
Starykowicz, Janine 
Journalism 


Steel, Kathryn 
Marketing 


Steelmiller, Matthew 
Biology 
Steffey, Kathy 
Political Science 


Steiner, Judy 
Policy Administrat. 





Stevenson, Pamela 
Finance 


Stewart, Bill 
Marketing 


Stickl, Gary 
Marketing 


Stillabower, Mark 
Marketing 


Stilletti, Dominic 
Telecommunications 


Stinson, Peter 
Criminal Justice 


Stoffel, Kenneth 
Biology 


Stone, Matthew 
Accounting 


Stone, Pamela 
Business 


Strange, Mark 
Business 


Stromatt, Michele 


Marketing/Advertis. 


Fao 


Strunk, Patty 
Marketing 


Stuebe, Miki 
Biology 


Stuehsh, Thomas 
Marketing 


Sturgeon, Marilyn 
Home Economics 
Sturgis, Jeff 
Accounting 


Sullivan, Jon 
Accounting 


Swanson, Steven 
Telecommunications 


Swartz, Erika 
Telecommunications 


Sweeney, Jerome 
Marketing/Advertis. 


Sweeney, Judith 
Speech/Hearing 


Sweeney, Margaret 
Journalism 


Swift, Sarah 
Political Science 


Swynenberg, Laura 
Medical Records 


Szezepanski, Helen 
Special Education 


Taggart, Deborah 
Education 


Tamir, Abdul 
Finance 


Tannenbaum, Eric 
Telecommunications 


Tapley, Patricia 
Biology 
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Tardy, Sallie Jo 
Speech/Hearing 


Tarrh, Lynda 
Business 


Tate, Douglas 


Telecommunications q 


Tatum, Serita 
Operations 
Management 
Temme, Janice 
Education 4 
Teneyck, Chris 
Economics 
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Graduate student Ray Reitz, right with harmonica, and Tony Cox, a business Sauteed student ‘halk together in the 
men’s restroom of Eigenmann Hall. Eigenmann has a 24 hour quiet policy and the restroom was the only place where 


the two could play loudly. 





Alan Darow 










Tuxhorn, Kimberly 





Tobias, Gail Troutman, Debbie 











‘Psychology Thompson, Leslie Education Tranchina, Mark Arts and Sciences Tupman, John French 
Thayer, Julian Accounting Todd, Kevin Finance True, Jeff Marketing Tyler, Timothy 
Psychology — - Thornburgh, Gail Education Troup, Dennis Business Turk, Peter Telecommunications 
Thomas, John Nursing Tracy, Patrick Astrophysics : Tsevat, David Biology Underhill, Kimberly 
Pre MESES 86 Sc: “Tiede, Karen Psychology Trout, Amy - Telecommunications Turk, Sally Marketing 
Thompson, Anita _ Physical Education Journalism Marketing 
Afro-American Study Tilbury, Sharon — 
Thompson, Jack Music 
; Marketing Tinker, Brenda 
alae Kristen Marketing 
ducation 


Titus, Randy 
Journalism 





Unger, Kevin 
Business 


Uptain, Cynthia 


Vance, Gregory 
Biology 
Vance, Karen 
Fine Arts 


Vargas, Carl 
Physical Education 


Uzelac, Theodore 
Marketing 


Vagnone, Lynn 
Journalism Vaubel, Karin 


Labor Relations 


Vaughan, Sandra 
Music/Business 


Vail, Morgan 
Marketing 


Van Luik, Nancy 
Telecommunications Vaught, Pamela 


Journalism 








Veclotch, Beth 
Education 


Behslage, David 
Finance 
Venditti, Leslie 
Biology/Chemistry 
Vernasco, Kathleen 
Biology 
Vernon, Kathleen 
Telecommunications 


Vessey, Kathleen 
Finance 





Vessey, Sean 
Management 


Vetroczky, Michael 


Telecommunications 


Vice, Mark 
Education 


Villalpando, Jesse 
Political Science 


Vincent, Craddock 
Arts and Science 


Viskanta, Renata 
Business 


Vitek, Debra 
Psychology 
Viti, Debra 
Art History 

Vogel, Donald 

Accounting 


Vonderschmitt, Carol 
Accounting 


Vondran, Beth 
Education 


Voris, Judith 
Marketing 






Vourds, Andrew 


Accounting 
Voyles, Harry 


Arts and Science 


Wade, Clare 


Journalism 


Wala, K.J. 
Audio Visual 


Wagoner, Susan 
Accounting 


Walker, Jeffrey 
Accounting 





-" 


Walker, Kristopher 
Business 
Walker, Steven 

Management 4 

Wallenstein, Karin 


Education 4 
Wallingford, Brian — 
Marketing q 
Walsh, Martha 
Marketing 
Walsh, Nora 
Sociology = 


_ Walton, Garry 
< Accounting 
Wark, William 

Business — 
Warmack, Janet 

Biology 

Warner, John 

ournalism 


J 


- Warten: Christopher 
ag Marketing 


Warren, Frederick 
Recreation 


_ Warth, Jeanne 
Special Education 


_ Warton, Bonnie 
Music 


Watanabe, Colin 


 Recreation/French 


Wathen, Mark 
Marketing 


Watkins, Karen 
Marketing 


Watson, Lisa 
Journalism 


Preacher Max Lynch lectures to students about their evil ways. Lynch visits IU periodically throughout the year to 
preach about god. Also, he visits other campuses throughout the mid-west to preach. 


Webber, Ellen 
Journalism 


Weber, Colette 
Telecommunications 


Weber, Susan 
Journalism 


Webster, Julie 
Forensics 


Weidemann, Cynthia 
Education 


Weidenbener, Anne 
Biology 


Weigel, Jay 
Marketing 


Weigold, Brian 
Political Science 


Weir Jr., Robert 
Geology 


Weise, Susan 
Accounting 


Weiser, Jeff 
Finance 


Weisman, Randy 
Computer Science 


Weiss, Julie 
Telecommunications 
Wendling, Michael 

Finance 


Wertgeberger, Jeff 
Accounting 





Westbrook, Howard 
Business 
Westerkamp, 
Katherine 
Recreation 
Wexler, William 
History 
Wheeler, Mary Jane 
Business 
Whitaker, Cathy 
Accounting 
Whitchead, Teresa 
Journalism 


White, Amy 
Merchandise 


White, Brian 
Mathematics 


White, Donna 
Biology/Chemistry 


Whitehead, Teresa 
Journalism 
Whitelaw, Patricia 
Microbiology 


Whiteman, Thomas 
Chemistry 


Whittaker, Karen 
Marketing 


Wickens, Robert 
Journalism/Econ. 


Widermann, Maria 
Business 


Wieneke, Doug 
Economics 


Wilbon, Clementeen 
Afro-American Study 


Wilhite, Jeffrey 
Psychology 


Wilkerson, John 
Political Science 


Wilkes, Bradley 
Journalism 
Wilkicki, Audrey 
Political Science 


Wilkins, Nannette 
Real Estate 


Willhite, Randy 
Business 
Williams, Alan 
Telecommunications 


aN 
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Williams, Mark 
Geology 


Williams, Sylvester 
Marketing 


Williams, Terri 
Interior Design 


Williamson, Terry 
Business 


Wills, Barbara 
Biology 


Willson, Elizabeth 
English 


Wilmoth, Joel 
Finance 


Wilson, Amy 
Psychology 
Wilson, Deborah 
Education 


Wilson, Jodi 
Education 


Wilson, Randall 
Administration 


Wilson, Steven 
Business 


Wilson, Wendi 
Educatio 


n 


Winay, Edna 
Personnel 


Winkler, Michelle 

Geology — 

Winter, Jeffrey 
Business 


Wirts, Sarah 
Forensics 


Wirtshafter, John 


Marketi 


ng 
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Wolf, Paul 
Psychology 
Wolf, Scott 
Marketing 


Wolf, Sharon 
Business 


: Wolin, Michael 
Accounting 


Wonisch, Julie 
Physical Education 


Wood, Robert 
Marketing 


Wood, Jamie 
Marketing/Advertis. 


Woodrick, Kenneth 
Marketing 


Wray, John 
Political Science 


Wright, Ken 
Accounting 


Wright, Lydia 


Marketing/Advertis. 


Wunderlin, Gail 


Marketing/Advertis. 


Wurz, Kristin 
Education 


Yaacob, Zalimah 
Business 


Yang, Helen 
Marketing 


Yesberger, Marc 
Arts and Science 


Yochum, Theresa 
Mathematics 


_ Yonks, Michael 


Economics 


Young, Michael 
Biology 


Zamula, Annelise 
Spanish 


Zarick, Steve 
Marketing 


Zeheralis, Gail 
History 


Ziker, Debra 
Marketing 


Ziska, Michelle 
Operations Systems 


Zubulake, Laura 
Finance 


Zurcher, Carla 
Consumer Studies 


Zveige, Gloria 
Fashion Merchandise 


Baurley, Suzanne 
Marketing 


Strack, Jeanette 
Political Science 
Davis, Michael 
Public Affairs 








Ali, Suhaimy 
junior 
Anderson, Anita 
junior 
Enneking, Jim 
junior 
Fortna, Monique 
junior 
Langdon, Terry 
junior 
Miller, Marsha 
junior 


. 
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Minich, Tanna 
junior 
nonweiler, Lisa 
junior 
North, Marguerite 
junior 
Othman, Saied Farhh 
junior 
Ridgley, Joseph 
junior 
Sirko, Robert 
junior 


Stanton, Jeff 
junior 
Steager, Susan 
junior 
Tapros, Thomas 
junior 
Boerner, Christopher 
sophomore 


Carr, Cathy 
sophomore 


Dobson, Hugh 
sophomore 


Hembree, Amy 
sophomore 


Jackson, Russell 
sophomore 
Janowski, Mary Jo 
sophomore 
Leask, Judith 
sophomore 


Lentz, David 
sophomore 
Lynch, Chery] 
sophomore 


Martin, Sandy 
sophomore 


Moore, Kenneth 
sophomore 


Mullins, Leslie 
sophomore 


Nuth, Timothy 
sophomore 


Oglesby, Sandra . 


sophomore 


Rosenbaum, Scott 
sophomore 


* Everett, Dean 
freshman 


shman 
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Miles, Stuart 


freshman 
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ASTDENTS HEAD DURING FINALS 


Bost Eyes ~ TH 
en  REUT OF HTD IF ALL 
; NIGHTERS IN A Row. 


DIET OF COFFEE_,BAD PIZZA, 
Bis Macs AND SCREAMING. 
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Mark Ryan’s cartoons have appeared in the IDS for 
the last three years. He is a political science major 
from Fort Wayne, Indiana. Ryan was the graphic 
arts editor in 1980 and 1981; for the summer of 1981 
he was editor-in-chief at the ane His etna: 
appear in 68 newspapers across the country 

are syndicated by Copely News Service and Col- 
lege Press Service. His cartoons have earned sever- 
al national and state awards. 39 
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Aaron, Jacqueline 397 
Abdul-Samad, Shamin 430 
Able, Susan 399 
Aboras, Muhammad 430 
Abrahms, Paul 420, 430 
Abramow, Nancy 351 
Abrams, Jody 430 
Acheson, Kathryn 383 
Achleman, Nancy 400 
Acton, Amy 343 
Adamovich, Dan 344 
Adams, Glenn 430 
Adams, Keri 343 
Adams, Paul 346 
Adams, Steven 350, 430 
Adamson, Erin 408 
Adasi, Waribon 430 
Aders, Katherine 349, 400, 430 
Adlam, Edwin 374 
Adler, Mark 430 
Aebersold, Tamera 397, 430 
Aebersold, Theresa 397, 430 
Aerne, Laureen 430 
Affeldt, Jonnamarie 360, 397 
Agee, Lisa 379 

Ibrand, Lisa 400 
Ahting, Gerhard 430 
Akers, David 430 
Akers, Michael 374 
Akiboh, Olujimi 430 
Akin, Dlaudia 430 
Akin, Michael 386 
Alber, Rebecca 382 
Alberghene, Stephan 430 
Albers, Charles 394 
Albers, Don 386 
Albers, Sandra 375 
Albertson, Mark 407 
Albrecht, Daniel 430 
Albright, Kevin 420 
Alder, Lyn 430 
Aldridge, Janice 430 
Alexander, James 420 
Alexander, John 394 
Alexander, Joseph 430 
Alexander, Michael 366, 422 
Alexander, Robin 360 
Alexander, Shirley 383 
Alfred, Julie 343 
Ali, Anita 430 
Allan, Dawson 430 
Allbee, Lynne 375 
Allen, Dale 384 
Allen, Dean 412 
Allen, James 394 
Allen, Kimberly 413 
Allen, Lynette 408 
Allen, Ruth 430 
Allenspach, Mark 420 
Alli, Suhnmy 470 
Alm, Karen 188, 430 
Almas, Dean 406 


Index 


Alsip, Chris 418 

Alt, Kathelyn 379 
Ammerman, Jeffrey 424 
Anastasia, Francis 407 
Anderson, Anita 470 
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Delisle, Lisa 438 
Demeter, Linda 438 
Deneen, Timothey 424 
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Dereamer, Marney 438 
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Duarte, Alexander 386 
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Dunbar, Kim 439 
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Dungan, Chery! 439 
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Dutcak, Lenora 439 
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Edwards, Steven 422, 439 
Effrein, John 406 
Egenolf, Pat 394 
Eggebrecht, Kirk 374 
Eggleston, Bette 439 
Egle, Jeffery 407 
Egnatz, Brian 409 
Rice William 418, 439 
Ehrlich, Michael 439 
Eisele, Cheryl 402, 439 
Eisele, Mark 351 
Eisele, Michelle 351, 426 
Eissler, Lisa 375 

Elder, Cynthia 439 
Eldridge, Dwayne 346 
Eleftheri, Bessie 379 
Elins, Philip 410 
Elliott, Barbara 439 
Elliott, Laura 382 
Elliott, Linda 203 
Elliott, Michael 410 
Elliott, William 384 
Ellis, Debbie 408 

Ellis, Elizabeth 439 
Ellis, Melinda 383 
Ellsworth, Julie 382 
Ellsworth, Timothy 398 
Elmore, Douglas 406 
Elsner, Gregory 394 
Elsner, Margaret 400 
Embry, Chip 427 
Emery, David 406 
Emery, Karen 439 
Emery, Sharon 380 
Emmert, Mark 439 
Emoff, Mitchell 378 
Emoft, Thomas 378 
Emslie, Douglas 439 
Enders, Karen 388 
Engelmann, Anne 400 
Enghauser, Michael 439 
Englander, Peter 425 
Engle, Lynne 439 
Enneking, James 470 
Enright, Thomas 398 
Epple, Thomas 420 
Epstein, Audree 416 
Epstein, Stacy 376, 439 
Ergas, Marilyn 351, 439 
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Ericson, Catherine 439 
Ermenc, Joseph 439 
Ernstes, Kenneth 386 
Ernsting, Kristen 382 
Espinosa, Higinio 439 
Esque, Deloris 400, 439 
Essary, Brian 374 
Esterson, Steven 427 
Ethridge, Jeffrey 386 
Evanoff, Philip 439 
Evans, Anne 439 
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Fabrizio, Robert 386 
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Faith, Gregory 424 
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Fallon, Timothy 340 
Farber, Richard 440 
Farekas, Jo 440 
Farmer, Robert 356 
Farnan, Joseph 398 
Farney, Timothy 415 
Farrell, Daniel 427 
Farren, Bridget 408 
Farson, Julia 403 
Farver, Brent 405 
Fasching, Rhonda 408, 440 
Faulkner, Debra 446 
Fay, Anne 184 
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Feasel, James 440 
Feicke, Jon 344 
Fekkes, Andrea 400 
Feld, Cynthia 382 
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Feldstein, Beth 416 
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Ferrare, Michell 346 
Ferraro, Jeffrey 394 
Ferree, James 193, 440 
Ferreri, Janet 440 
Ferrie, Richard 340 
Ferris, Linda 397, 440 
Ferris, Tracy 399 
Fesler, Kimberly 392 
Fesler, Kris 392 
Ficken, James 374 
Field, Michelle 416 
Fiess, Stephen 440 
Figel, Marcy 408 
Figel, Mark 341 
Figueroa, Rebecca 391 
Fila, Andrew 406 
Filippini, Elizabeth 440 
Fine, Marc 440 

Fine, Nancy 440 
Fingert, Nadine 376 
Fischer, Kristal 409 
Fisher, Dawn 440 
Fishman, Howard 378 
Fishman, Jay 425 
Fishman, Mara 416 
Fishman, Susan 416, 440 
Fivel, David 378 
Fivel, Sharon 376 
Fivel, Steven 378 
Flavin, Michael 203 
Fleener, Elizabeth 397 


Fleener, James 390 
Fleming, David 386 
Fleming, Julia 400, 440 
Fleming, Thomas 400 
Fletcher, Jon 396 
Flint, Patricia 440 
Floreruz, Arturo 412 
Flowers, Gregory 366 
Flowers, Patricia 440 
Fogel, Arthur 414 
Fogle, Jack 374 
Fogleman, Martha 376 
Foley, Julie 403 
Folmer, William 440 
Forcier, Nancy 408 
Ford, Craig 407 

Ford, Daniel 440 
Ford, Leila 393 

Ford, Liam 398 

Ford, Nancy 379 
Ford, Sandra 347 
Foreste, Eric 366 
Forester, Patricia 408 
Foret, Joan 397 
Forgey, Michael 440 
Fortna, Monique 470 
Foster, Chris 420 
Foster, Kevin 384 
Foster, Mary 366 
Foulke, Julie 403 
Foulkes, Dion 365 
Fountain, Julie 397 
Fountain, Julie 397 
Fountain, June 440 
Fowler, Shawn 375 
Fox, Carol 440 

Fox, Kim 440 

Fox, Laura 376, 440 
Fox, Lon 440 

Fox, Melody 383, 440 
Fox, Michael 424 

Foy, William 387 
Franceschi, Greg 405 
Francis, Anne 417 
Frank, Joel 424 

Frank, Julie 376 
Frank, Philip 378 
Frank, Philip 440 
Frank, Susan 379 
Franke, Tammi 351 
Fread, Chris 420, 440 
Frederickson, Kim 440 
Free, Charlotte 365 
Freed, Cynthia 440 
Freed, pein 440 
Freehill, Kate 347 
Freeman, William 410 
Freihofer, Philip 418 
French, Frank 420 
French, Gail 409 
French, Geffry 406 
Freudenthal, Tracie 416 
Frey, Catherine 403 
Fricke, Michael 384 
Fried, Wendy 367, 392 
Friedberg, Rebecca 324 
Friedenberg, Scott 440 
Friedman, Alan 414 
Friedman, Diane 416 
Friedman, Gail 441 
Friedman, Richard 378 
Friedman, Ronna 376 
Friedman, Vicki 441 
Fries, Donald 441 
Frigge, Regina 416 
Friman, Paul 441 
Frisch, Susan 416 
Frische, Michael 424 
Fritz, Mark 344 
Fromm, Georgia 408 
Fromuth, Michael 405 
Frowick, Lesley 441 
Frushour, Mark 394 
Frutig, Richard 422 
Frydman, Charlotte 376, 441 
Frydman, Brad 384 
Fuchs, Cynthia 397 
Fuchs, Richard 340 
Fulper, Diana 409 
Fulton, Mark 386 
Funck, Bernard 420 
Fung, John 346 

Funk, Scott 386 

Funk, Susan 44] 
Funk, William 341 
Funkhouser, Neal 351 


Furfaro, Sheryl 441 
Furr, Steven 405 
Furst, Felicia 416 
Fyffe, Paula 388 


Gay 


Gaal, Monica 408 
Gabel, Amy 376 
Gabovitch, David 441 
Gabovitch, William 414 
Gaeth, Lori 383 
Gahimer, James 441 
Galanos, Milton 441 
Galic, Dara 408 

Gall, John 394 
Gallagher, Martin 398 
Gallagher, Mary 408 
Gallagher, Terri 382, 441 
Gallant, Robert 387 
Galoozis, Theofilos 340 
Gambino, Francis 424 
Ganger, Brynne 441 
Gannon, Erin 403, 441 
Gans, Susan 441 
Ganyard, John 404 
Gardner, Elizabeth 380 
Gardner, Ellen 441 
Gardner, Laura 403 
Gardner, Sylvia 441 
Garman, Glen 378 
Garmon, Joel 441 
Garon, Susan 397, 441 
Garrett, Cynthia 417 
Garrett, Gregory 441 
Garrett, James 412 
Garrett, Randall 361, 412 
Garrison, David 422 
Garrison, Jeff 387 
Garrison, Terri 360 
Garrow, Robert 374 
Garvey, Elizabeth 403 
Gasaway, Richard 387 
Gaskill, Kent 387 
Gasper, Sharon 342 
Gaston, Anne 441 
Gaston, Mark 407 
Gates, Mark 407 
Gates, Mary 400 
Gatewood, Jason 427 
Gatson, Lavarrel 441 
Gaunt, Elizabeth 403 
Gaydos, Gayle 360, 402, 441 
Gebel, Jenny 441 
Gedert, Linda 417 
Gee, Susan 399 
Geehring, Kristen 441 
Gehl, Jay 418 

Geiser, Karen 416 
Geiss, Tony 344 
Gelarden, Kelly 389 
Gellers, Barry 441 
Genest, Sue 441 
Genits, Karen 442 
Genovese, Jane 409 
Gentry, Dennis 396 
Gentuseo, Dean 398 
Genung, Stuart 384 
George, David 442 
George, David 442 
George, Gregory 442 
George, Finds 383, 442 
Geralde, Jeffrey 342 
Gerberding, Greta 382 
Gergora, Claire 442 
Gerstle, Diane 442 
Gerstle, Mark 442 
Getzin, Eric 421 
Gherardi, Anne 387 
Gibbons, Jodi 376 
Gibbons, Mary 347 
Gibbs, Linda 399 
Gibson, Kevin 422 
Gibson, Robert 404 
Gibson, Todd 442 
Giesecke, Danie] 442 
Giesel, Lisa 442 
Giesler, Mark 442 
Gilbert, Bruce 442 
Gilbert, Michael 415 
Gilbert, Tony 442 
Gilbreath, Amy 408 
Gilchrist, Lisabeth 442 





Giles, Adam 390 

Gill, Douglas 374 

Gill, John 344 

Gillen, Jennifer 343 
Gillenwater, Mark 405 
Gillespie, Jane 408 
Gillian, Kurtis 442 
Gillis, Barbara 342 
Gillis, Brian 407 
Gilmore, Michael 442 
Ginsburg, Cindy 442 
Ginsburg, Miles 414 
Ginsburg, Terry 318 
Girod, Randall 390, 442 
Girod, Susan 364 
Givan, Douglas 389 
Gjerswald, Robert 344 
Cladish, Scott 387 
Glander, Steven 404 
Glass, Brian 387 

Glass, George 442 
Glassman, Stuart 420 
Gleason, Tim 342 
Glickman, Inez 442 
Glickson, Caryn 416 
Gobert, Terry 389 
Goble, William 442 
Goddy, Karen 442 
Goebel, Cecilia 442 
Goeller, Michael 394 
Goelzer, Gregorey 442 
Goering, Diane 402 
Goffinet, Denise 442 
Goffinet, William 366 
Gohlke, Marcia 442 
Gold, Claudia 442 
Gold, Cynthia 442 
Goldberg, Marilyn 376, 442 
Goldberg, Robin 376 
Golden, Alan 414 
Golden, Jacqueline 393 
Goldfarb, Michael 340 
Goldman, Leah 442 
Goldman, Mitchell 425 
Goldman, Robin 416, 442 
Goldsmith, Carrie 388 
Goldsmith, Eric 414 
Goldsmith, Samuel 425 
Goldstein, Robert 378 
Gooch, Brad 404 
Goode, Thomas 344 
Goodman, Linda 383 
Goodman, Rita 442 
Gooldy, Teresa 383 
Goonewardene 384 
Gootrad, Melissa 416 
Gorby, Drew 351 
Gordon, Craig 378 
Gordon, David 410 
Gordon, Greg 386 
Gordon, Sean 424 
Gordon, Terry 424 
Gordon, Todd 410 
Gorski, Lynn 391 
Gossman, Michael 367, 418 
Gostola, Sharon 442 
Gottlieb, Melissa 376 
Gottschalk, Lynn 383 
Govert, Amy 442 
Gozdecki, David 427 
Graf, Brian 351 

Graff, Cyndee 349, 416, 442 
Graffeo, Glen 442 
Graham, Janet 442 
Graham, Karen 442 
Graham, Paul 342 
Graham, Timothy 384 
Grahn, Wendy 408 
Grambsch, Mary 442 
Gramelspacher, Lisa 442 
Gramling, Jack 442 
Gramman, Cindy 375 
Grant, Anthony 443 
Grathwohl, Susan 417 
Graves, Paul 366 
Graves, Paula 402 
Gray, Carol 349, 350, 448 
Gray, Darren 386 
Gray, James 407 

Gray, Jeff 349, 361 
Gray, Scott 378 

Gray, Teresa 383 
Green, Carolyn 347 
Green, Howard 378 
Green, Jeffrey 427 
Green, Stephen 424 
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A student helps decorate south Washington street during the fourth of July weekend. 


Green, Tracy 379 
Green, Vicky 376 
Greenbaum, Steven 443 
Greenberg, Bobbi 416 
Greene, Jeffrey 366 
Greene, Jeffrey W. 425 
Greene, Lisa 391 
Greenspon, James 443 
Greenwald, David 425 
Greenwald, Rachel 416 
Greenwalt, Chris 346 
Greer, David 427 
Greer, Douglas 398 
Greeson, Wayne 192 
Gregory, Janice 375, 443 
Gregory, Jo Ellyn 443 
Greiner, Geri 443 
Grelle, Kevin 424 
Grey, Roderick 420 


Griest, Julia 443 
Griffis, Sarah 382 
Griffith, Dawn 189 
Griggs, Martha 400 
Grimm, Tamara 443 
Grindlay, Cathy 443 
Grindlay, Kenneth 420 
Grindstaff, Catherine 443 
Grinele, Stuart 443 
Gritt, William 422 
Grondziak, Sandra 347 
Groome, Ginnette 443 
Grommer, Ann 408 
Gross, Lynn 443 
Grossman, Edward 414 
Grossman, Jamie 376 
Grossman, Tami 443 
Grott, John 443 
Grwinski, Bruce 344 


Guastella, Brian 394 
Gudeman, Scott 406 
Gudkese, David 443 
Guerrettaz, John 344 
Guggenheim, Steve 424 
Gutmann, Craig 378 
Gutowsky, Christopher 390 


H oosiers 


Hackett, Scott 374 
Hackman, Stephen 443 
Haerle, Amy 392 
Haerle, Anne 392 
Haffner, Carol 351, 443 





Haffner, John 394 
Hager, Susan 383 
Haggerty, Kevin 398 
Haines, John 424 
Haire, Terri 426 
Hakes, Jodi 443 

Hale, James 344 

Hall, Anthony 418 
Hall, Betsy 417 

Hall, Craig 389 

Hall, Denise 444 

Hall, Edwin 398 

Hall, Gwendolyn 380 
Hall, Susan 444 
Hallagan, Maureen 383, 444 
Hallanan, Marian 345 
Halle, Michele 392 
Haller, Carol 444 
Haller, Matthew 389 
Hallowell, Andrew 344 
Hallows, Cindie 345 
Halsey, James 411 
Halsey, Sallie 379 
Hamid, Abdul 444 
Hamilton, David 444 
Hamilton, Jeffrey 387 
Hamilton, Pamela 403, 444 
Hamilton, Tamara 347 
Hamilton, Thomas 412 
Hamman, Barbara 408 
Hammersley, Howard 414 
Hammerstrom, Phillip 386 
Hammes, Gloria 351 
Hammes, Patricia 399 
Hammon, Michael] 444 
Hammond, James 386 
Hammond, Jon 389 
Hammond, Timothy 404 
Hand, Suzanne 408 
Hanes, Stegen 444 
Haney, Frank 186 
Hanlon, Catherine 347 
Hanlon, Patrick 404 
Hanna, Julie 360, 402 
Hannoy, Douglas 427 
Hansen, Christopher 421 
Hansen, Clarissa 382 
Hanson, Gregg 444 
Hansson, Elizabeth 444 
Hanusin, Mark 389 
Hanzel, Karen 444 
Happel, David 384 
Haramaras, Steve 412 
Harazin, Margaret 343 
Harding, Nina 444 
Hardy, Barbara 379 
Hargett, William 418 
Hargis, Jay 411 

Hargitt, Macy 347 
Bacay, Michael 414 
Harlan, Jeff 444 
Harman, Dennis 444 
Harmas, Thomas 404 
Harper, Christine 345 
Harper, Cynthia 345 
Harper, Gregg 424 
Harper, Kathy 444 
Harper, Paula 444 
Harper, Raetta 444 
Harris, Cynthia 351 
Harris, David 405 
Harris, Donna 393, 444 
Harris, Lee 444 

Harris, Matthew 418 
Harris, Michael 444 
Harris, Terry 393, 444 
Harrison, Bert 394 
Harrison, Michael 387 
Hart, Melvin 344 
Harten, Dorthy 444 
Hartman, Bruce 444 
Hartman, Garry 422, 444 
Hartman, William 444 
Harvey, Steve 410 
Harvey, Valerie 444 
Haskell, Melissa 347 
Haskett, Michael 427 
Haskins, Caree 444 
Hasler, Jeffrey 444 
Hatch, Melanie 402 
Hatfield, David 346 
Hatfield, Jeffrey 387 
Hauch, Linda 383 
Hauge, William 444 
Haussecker, John 384 
Havens, Peter 444 
Hawes, Gregory 414 














Hawkins, Chris 427 
Hawkins, Daniel 427 
Hawkins, Laura 342 
Hawkins, Martin 421 
Hawkins, Michael 387 
Hawkins, Patrick 398 
Hayden, John 444 
Hayden, Marie 417 
Hayes, Da Vita 444 
Hayes, Eric 427 

Hayes, James 344 
Hayes, Michael 444 
Hayes, Richard 444 
Hayford, Colleen 444 
Haynes, Laura 417 
Haynes, Leslie 417 
Hays, Kent 366 

Hays, Martha 409, 444 
Hazel, Randall 396 
Hazlitt, Christopher 427, 444 
Hearn, Vickie 347, 445 
Heath, David 424 
Heath, Robert 445 
Heaton, Tracy 408 
Hebenstriet, Jill 445 
Heck, Cindy 345 
Heckaman, Ellyn 408 
Heckman, Carl 342 
Hedges, Brian 406 
Hedges, Jeff 390 
Hedrick, Susan 409 
Heffernan, Timothy 418 
Hefter, Judith 376 
Heidler, Elizabeth 403 
Heiman, Alice 445 
Heiman, Greg 384 
Heimann, John 421 
Heise, Duane 411 
Heiser, Charles 445 
Helfers, Kenneth 427 
Helfrich, Jeffrey 418 
Helfrich, Kimberly 445 
Heller, Jeff 386 

Helm, Alicia 380, 445 
Helminiak, Jeffry 344 
Helms, Julie 409 
Helmsing, Debra 445 
Helphinstine, Dawn 376 
Hembree, Amy 402, 470 
Hemlich, Alan 364 
Hemmeger, Jeffrey 407 
Henck, Carrie 391 
Henderson, Holly 400 
Henderson, Janet 365 
Henderson, Patricia 388 
Hendricks, Douglas 421 
Hendrix, Alisa 400 
Hendrix, Felicia 346 
Hendryx, Linda 402 
Henke, Tammy 347 
Henn, David 427, 445 
Hennelly, Thomas 374, 386 
Hennessy, John 445 
Henny, Claudia 403 
Henry, Charles 421 
Hepler, John 412 
Herendeen, Daniel 386 
Herendeen, Nancy 392 
Hernicz, Peggy 382 
Herrera, Gerardo 445 
Herrmann, Julia 445 
Herron, Sandra 400, 445 
Heseman, John 374 
Hesler, Scott 420 

Hess, Frederick 374 
Hessong, Jennifer 382 
Hetland James 387 
Heusinkveld, Ann 391 
Heyse, Patricia 376 
Hiatt, Cindy 379 

Hiatt, Julie 400 

Hibner, Rebecca 408 
Hibnick, Mare 422 
Hicks, Robert 406 
Hicks, Susan 360, 375, 445 
Hidalgo, Sharon 380, 381 
Hidde, Michael 404 
Hierydyn, Dave 427 
Higdon, Kevin 445 
Higgins, Thomas 445 
Hiland, Scott 387 
Hildebranski, James 396 
Hill, Christine 341 

Hill, Holly 380 

Hill, Lee 445 

Hill, Randall 422 


Hill, Robert 445 

Hill, Stacey 416 

Hill, Susan 397, 445 
Hillenbrand, Dave 389 
Hillenburg, Karen 379 
Hillenburg, Lynn 388 
Hilligoss, Alice 397 
Hillis, Bridget 375 
Hillsamer, John 445 
Hilnbrand, Arlene 445 
Hiltunen, Charles 427 
Himelick, Linda 382 
Hines, Cynthia 383 
Hines, James 394 
Hines, Jon 445 

Hines, William 427 
Hinkle, Susan 408 
Hinkley, Anne 399 
Hinsey, Carolyn 409 
Hinton, Brian 389 
Hipskind, Philip 396 
Hirami, Sandra 445 
Hirschfeld, Jon 445 
Hirschfield, Carol 376 
Hislip, Brian 445 
Hitchcock, Jeffrey 418 
Hittinger, Joseph 384 
Hizer, James 405 
Hoagburg, Steven 387 
Hochman, Debra 376 
Hodel, Karen 417, 445 
Hodor, Janice 445 
Hoelscher, Cynthia 383 
Hoger, Sarah 347 
Hotiman, Betsy 399 
Hoffman, Daniel 445 
Hoffman, Jane 445 
Hoffman, Sharyn 342 
Hoffman, Timothy 394 
Hogan, Peter 410 
Hoge, Steven 445 
Hohman, Jeff 445 
Holbert, Matt 445 
Holland, James 406 
Holland, Nathaniel 365 
Holland, William 387 
Hollander, Sandra 445 
Hollander, Sandra 445 
Hollender, Ruth 445 
Hollingsworth, Jon 386 
Holm, Jacquelyn 347 
Holmes, Christopher 387 
Holmes, Patricia 445 
Holt, Bridgett 393 
Holt, Daniel 411 

Holt, Mary 343 
Holtberg, Susan 445 
Holthaus, Mark 445 
Holtz, Larry 183 
Holwadel, David 445 
Holz, Sandra 445 
Holzer, Margaret 445 
Holzinger, Laurel 445 
Homme, Barbara 445 
Honein, Antoine 446 
Hooey, Darell 446 
Hooker, Jennifer 392 
Hooker, Richard 374 
Hooker, William 405 
Hooper, Steven 390 
Hoover, David 407 
Hoover, Tim 342 
Hopkins, Barbara 446 
Hopkins, Douglas 412 
Hopkins, Karen 409 
Hopkins, Nancy 409 
Hopkins, Scott 421 
Hopwood, Edward 424 
Horn, Mark 410 
Horn, Suzanne 392, 447 
Hornak, Kathryn 388 
Horton, Craig 374 
Horvat, Marcella 347 
Horvat, Mary 347 
Horwitz, Stephen 378 
Hoster, Julie 349, 400, 440 
Hottinger, Chris 406 
Houchins, Dennis 446 
Houlihan, Erin 446 
Housden, Andrew 447 
Houston, Marsha 343 
Houston, Scott 374 
Hovde, Debra 403, 446 
Howard, Jeffrey 446 
Howard, Jeffrey 394 
Howard, John 446 


Howard, Michael 411 
Howard, Michael 341 
Howard, Ralph 387 
Howden, Michelle 403 
Howell, Dan 191 
Howell, Sally 446 
Howey, Timothy 446 
Howkinson, Steven 374 
Howland, Philip 446 
Hoyer, Amy 399 

Hoyt, Katherine 446 
Hrisomalos, Athena 446 
Hrisomalos, Elaine 400 
Hrisomalos, Daren 400 
Huber, David 340 
Huckabone, Kevin 344 
Hudock, John 446 
Hudock, Michael 446 
Hudson, David 446 
Huelskamp, Susan 379 
Huffer, Kenneth 366 
Huffine, Matt 410 
Huffman, Cynthia 388 
Hughes, Anthony 424, 446 
Hughes, Bridget 347 
Hughes, Deborah 379 
Hughes, Dennis 446 
Hughes, Jeffrey 418 
Hughes, Michael 424 
Hughes, Teresa 325, 419 
Huet), Karen 379 
Hultgren, Scott 446 
Hunsucker, Karen 446 
Hunt, Diane 446 
Hunt, Jerry 405 

Hunt, Lisa 379 
Hunter, David 344 
Hunter, Keith 427 
Hunter, Tammy 486 
Hunter, Thomas 386 
Huntley, Tod 350, 446 
Huot, Cynthia 203 
Hupfer, Janet 402, 446 
Hurley, Mary 446 
Hurrle, Bette 446 
Hurst, Bonnie 345 
Husselman, Brian 424 
Hyatt, Geoffrey 446 
Hyatt, Hollyce 392 


Lee 


Iaccarino, Louis 446 
Idris, Walaa 380 
Iemmolo, Julie 409 
Taney, Mark 346 

Illin, Diane 347 
Imamura, James 446 
Indiano, Michael 418 
Irvin, Michelle 388 
Irvine, Mary 367, 392 
Irwin, Shelley 351, 402 
Isaacs, Gregory 366 
Itin, Diane 446 
Ivanyo, Katherine 343 
Iwata, Junko 366 
Izenstark, Debra 416 


Jey beans 


Jackson, Catherine 397 
Jackson, Kathryn 343 
Jackson, Kevin 366 
Jackson, Linda 446 
Jackson, Natalie 345 
Jackson, Russell 470 
Jacobs, Connie 417 
Jacobs, Keith 378 
Jacobs, Michael 351 
Jacobs, Steven 342 
Jacobsen, Sally 426 
Jacobson, Melisa 392 
Jacobus, Julie 391 
Jaeger, David 422 
James, Steven 446 
Jamieson, Hugh 425 
Janeway, Mary 446 
Napanee Mary 470 
Jansen, Dave 489 
Jansen, Sheila 446 





Jarosz, Ellen 446 2 
Jarrett, Dennis 446 4 
Jarrett, Rosa 446 
Jarvis, Stephanie 403 
Jefferson, Sally 446 
Jefvert, Betty 408 

Jehl, Marie 447 
Jellison, Jeffrey 412 
Jenkins, Dawn 403 
Jennings, Robert 420 
Jennings, Sally 447 
Jensen, Karen 402 
Jessee, Lynne 392 
Jimenez, Rosa 447 
Joels, Julie 376 

Joffe, Diana 447 
Johannsen, Mary 447 
Johns, Richard 420 
Johnson, Daniel 447 
Johnson, Deloris 447 
Johnson, Greg 447 
Johnson, Jeffrey D. 374 
Johnson, Jeffrey S. 387 
Johnson, Jill 391 
Johnson, Joni 403 
Johnson, Julie 375, 447 
Johnson, Kelli 420 
Johnson, Kevin 389, 420 
Johnson, Lonnie 342 
Johnson, Mark A. 447 
Johnson, Mark E. 364, 447 
Johnson, Michael 415 
Johnson, Michele 397 
Johnson, Nancy 409, 447 
Johnson, Patricia 400, 447 
Johnson, Rob 344 
Johnson, Russ 424 
Johnson, Shelley 399 
Johnson, Siyona 480 
Johnson, Stacy 347 
Johnson, Steve 386 
Johnson, Thomas 378 
Johnson, Tom 405 
Johnston, David 409 
Johnston, Jane 447 
Jones, Beth 379 

Jones, Brad 421 

Jones, Carla 409 

Jones, Christina 417 
Jones, Frederick 341 
Jones, Greg 387 

Jones, Kathleen 391, 403 
Jones, Kathy 447 
Jones, Lannie 393 
Jones, Pamela 380, 447 
Jones, Rose 202, 364 
Jones, Scott 351 

Jones, Stephen 447 
Jongkind, Debora 447 
Jopwood, Edward 447 
Jordan, Dedric 447 
Jose, Herbert 447 
Jouriles, Ernest 374 
Jova, Paul 447 

Joy, William 351 

Joyce, Dale 427 

Joyce, Geraldine 447 
Joyner, Dennis 342 
Jubirt, Carol 447 
Judge, Matthew 390 
Julian, Bennett 342 
Jurgonski, Thomas 340 
Just, Steven 410 


I Gorn 


Kabelin, Diana 403 
Kadas, Michael 448 
Kahlenbeck, Kathy 448 
Kahn, Daniel 378 
Kahn, Eliah 390 
Kaiser, Suzanne 400 
Kalb, Michael 396 
Kalinowski, Tammy 342 
Kallick, Hollis 391 
Kamen, Melissa 347 
Kaminsky, Luanne 416 
Kamman, Bradley 394 
Kane, Mary 399 

Kang, Young 366, 448 
Kankam, Kwabena 448 
Kansakar, Dey 448 
Kantor, Ellen 376 











Just take 
os note of all 
the possibilities 





IU Sing Little 500 Mini 500 
Day At The Forum Internal Relations Tennis 
| Special Projects Public Relations 
Golf Style Show Visitors Center 
Variety Show Red Carpet Days 





And that’s not all. The Indiana University Student 
Foundation sponsors a chorus of programs which 
benefit IU. Stop by the IU Foundation building, 
located on the 45/46 By-pass, and tune in to the 
many ways the IU students serve their university. 
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Kanyer, Drew 420, 448 
Kapell, Lesli 356 
Kaplan, Arden 376 
Kaplan, Bradley 414 
Kaplan, Brian 378 
Kaplan, Daniel 425 
Kapp, Richard 390 
Karch, Bradley 396 
Karch, Garry 396 
Karey, Lynne 448 
Karich, John 407 
Karn, Steven 410 
Karns, James 448 
Karp, Dave 411 

Karp, John 407 

Kaser, Elizabeth 382 
Kasich, Gojko 448 
Kast, Gavel 448 

Katz, Linda 375 
Katzman, Gregory 396 
Kauchak, Marcia 397 
Kauffman, Frederick 394 
Kaufman, Christine 448 
Kaufman, Marc 378 
Kautzman, John 448 
Kay, Morris 427, 448 
Kayman, Frances 402 
Kays, Suzanne 383 
Keane, Kevin 448 
Kearney, Tom 448 
Keck, Sally 204, 409 
Kedik, Lynne 343 
Keefer, James 410 
Keeler, Tambra 408 
Kellams, Timothy 427 
Kelley, Brian 396 
Kellogg, Randy 386 
Kellum, Lynn 448 
Kellum, Margaret 448 
Kelly, Dorice 382 
Kelly, Teri 382 
Kelner, Andrew 340 
Kelsey, Jo 448 
Kemker, Bernard 351 
Kemper, Mark 405, 448 
Kemper, Walker 405 
Kemperle, Heidi 448 
Kennedy, Debra 402 
Kennedy, James 404 
Kennedy, John 448 
Kennedy, John 448 
Kennedy, Katharine 448 
Kennedy, Michael] 448 
Kenny, Frank 344 
Kent, Richard 407 
Keough, Cheryl 448 
Kerekes, Jeffrey 418 
Kerezman, Kathleen 409 
Kern, James 448 
Kerns, Mary 379 
Kerslake, Kay 408 
Kesim, Suzan 448 
Kesmodel, Mark 420 
Kesonovich, Pam 343 
Kessler, Michael 448 
Kessler, Susan 408 
Ketot, Noraine 448 
Keyes, Gerald 448 
Khan, Steve 400 
Kidd, Annette 448 
Kiefer, Douglas 448 
Kiely, James 405 

Kil, Lucinda 388 
Kilander, Kim 391, 448 
Kile, Sally 448 

Kiley, Monica 408 
Kilgore, Stephen 448 
Killeen, Brendan 398 
Killila, Maureen 379 


Killinger, Kathryn 202, 392 


Kim, Gennie 448 

Kim, Sun 448 

Kim, Thomas 374 
Kimball, Brian 415 
Kimball, Elizabeth 403 
Kimbriel, Elizabeth 448 
Kinard, Chuck 427 
Kimura, Jeffery 396 
Kincaid, Sarah 360, 382 
King, Allan 448 

King, John 374 

King, Melissa 375, 448 
King, Patrick 406 

King, Timothy 351, 356 
Kinman, Mary 449 
Kinnaman, Brian 390 


480 


Kinnett, Susan 392 
Kinney, David 364 
Kirby, Michael 386 
Kirkpatrick, Kay 417 
Kirkwood, Lisa 419 
Kirsh, Joel 420, 449 
Kirshner, Janet 391 
Kissel, Richard 449 
Kissinger, Cindy 379 
Kiszla, William 384, 449 
Kitchie, Neil 418 
Kitter, Hal 341 
Klarich, Theresa 397 
Klassen, Donald 420 
Klauke, George 410 
Klayman, Steven 387 
Klecka, Margaret 449 
Klein, Jeanine 417 
Klein, Jeffrey 449, 425 
Klein, Sheri 202 

Klein, Steven 449 
Kleinmuntz, Ira 449 
Klekamp, Amy 449 
Klepper, Kris 394 
Kleptz, Thomas 351, 356 
Kline, Linda 449 
Klinestiver, David 449 
Klingaman, Elizabeth 360, 392, 449 
Klockmann, Sherri 426 
Klotter, Frederick 421 
Kniess, Miriam 403 
Knight, Samuel 405 
Knoll, Eric 407 

Knoll, Leslie 397 
Knoop, John 421 
Knotts, Bryan 407 
Knowles, Bridget 375 
Knutson, Scott 412 
Koch, Christopher 384 
Kochi, Ariel 400 
Kochi, Chery! 345 
Kocon, Margaret 426 
Koehler, John 405 
Koehler, Michael 449 
Koehn, John 386 
Kohlberg, Lisa 449 
Kohn, Garry 405 

Kolb, Jeffrey 420 

Kolb, Mary 449 

Kolias, Vickie 379 
Kolker, Jane 416 
Kollman, Jonathan 340 
Kolman, Richard 378 
Komasinski, Michael 449 
Kong, Jacqueline 409, 449 
Koontz, Kenyatta 364 
Korb, Debra 449 
Korellis, Pete 420 
Korman, Harlan 378 
Kornblut, Russell 424 
Korros, Bryan 378 
Kosenka, Mary 345 
Kosewicz, Ann 449 
Kotrba, Robert 424 
Kovacik, Karen 347 
Kowich, David 424 
Kozlovich, Diana 449 
Krafr, Leslie 376 

Kraft, Marcie 449 
Kraft, Paul 378 
Kramer, Gerald 374, 386 
Kramer, Kevin 374 
Kramer, Jo 382, 449 
Krassick, Lisa 375 
Kraus, Lawrence 414 
Krel, Rossya 449 
Krempp, Karen 449 
Kreutzberger, Ronald 450 
Krieg, Mitchell 410 
Kristek, John 450 
Krueckeberg, Judy 397 
Krueger, ‘Adolph 416 
Krupp, Patricia 450 
Kubley, Jacque 415 
Kucharski, Corinne 388 
Kucharski, Linda 343 
Kucharski, Steve 384 
Kudra, Craig 344 
Kuhns, Dawn 341 
Kuisel, Gregory 405 
Kunkel, Margaret 450 
Kunkel, Sheryl 426 
Kuper, Nancy 399 
Kurland, Marcy 450 
Kurlander, Stuart 414 
Kurzawa, James 420, 450 


Kusatzky, Mark 41] 
Kushen, Anne 376 
Kutch, Matthew 420 
Kuykendall, Linda 450 
Kuydendall, Patricia 450 
Kvale, Leslie 450 
Kwiatek, Alan 450 


Lie 


LaBouliere, Peter 450 
LaBracke, Cathy 400 
LaBrash, Daniel 346 
LaGrotto, Anthony 450 
LaMontagne, 398 
LaRosh, Laura 382 
LaRue, Brian 384 
LaSalle, Fred 387 
Laakman, Gina 450 
Lacey, Jerry 424 
Lacey, Linda 417 
Lacke, Barbara 360 
Laconi, Bruce 420 
Lacy, Bernard 418 
Ladendorf, Daniel 396 
Lafakis, John 450 
Lafferty, Lori 408 
Lahr, Frederick 411 
Lahr, Sandra 450 
Lahr, Thomas 411 
Lahrman, Don 450 
Laker, Gre ory 420 
Laker, Lizabeth 408 
Lakin, Barbara 450 
Lalioff, Chris 375 
Lamb, Carl 367, 450 
Lamb, David 351 
Lambert, Denice 383 
Lambert, Jean 450 
Lamm, Raymond 427 
Lampert, Teresa 450 
Lancaster, Jeffrey 344 
Lande, Paul 378 
Lander, Cindy 416 
Landis, Karla 450 
Landon, Debra 399 
Landon, Donna 399, 450 
Lane, Jeff 340 

Lane, Paula 450 
Lang, Chriss 340 
Langdon, Teresa 388, 470 
Panes Linda 388 


pasos coriophce 404 


am, Michael 356 
tae Lisa 403, 450 
Lankenau, Timothy 346 
Lannin, Cary 421 
Larco, Russell 396, 450 
Larsen, Guy 398 
Lasecki, Kelly 408 
Lash, Kara 400 
Laskey, James 450 
Latta, Stuart 410 
Lattner, Daniel 404 
Lau, Nelia 345 


Laughlin, Foon 412 


Laughlin, Kathleen 34 
Laughlin, Stuart 450 
Laughlin, Timothy 412 
Laughner, Richard 415 
Lauter, Ronald 387 
Lauterbach, Stewart 450 
Lavengood, Michael 450 
Law, Darlene 450 
Lawler, Christine 450 
Lawrence, Michael 450 
Lawson, Justine 450 
Lawyer, James 450 
Laycock, Katherine 450 
Leask, Judith 470 
Leavell, Lili 450 
Lebendiger, Jonathan 378 
Lebenson, Susan 346 
Leboef, Brad 450 
Lederer, William 414 
Ledger, Stephanie 450 
Lee, Betsy 450 

Lee, Chung-Jer 366 


Lee, David 346 
Lee, Lyneice 380 
Lee, Pik 450 
Lee, Shau-Shi 366 
Leene, Elizabeth 392 
Leer, Kelly 400 
Leff, Roberta 450 
Leger, Ann 450 
Lehman, Susan 375 
Lehmkuhler, Dean 407 
Lehrfeld, Robin 416 
Leib, Susan 426 
Leidecker, Silene a 
Lembke, Jeffe 
Lenburg, Syihis 3 397 
Lenn, Tracy 451 
Lents, Michael 410 
Lentz, David 422, 470 
Lentz, George 420 
Lentz, Jayne 392, 451 
Leonard, Michele 388 
Leseur, Kathleen 451 
Leslie, Scott 340, 420 
Leslie, Terri 451 
Levato, Christopher 396 
Levato, Sara 417 
Levin, Jennifer 341 
Levin, Larry 451, 495 
Levin, Roberta 376 
Levine, Amy 451 
Levine, Susan 416 
Levinsohn, John 387 
Levy, Carla 397 
Levy, Carolyn 376 
Levy, Lisa 376 
Levy, Stuart 378 
Lewis, Brandon 404 
Lewis, Debra 202 
Lewis, Elliot 378 
Lewis, Gregory 451 
Lewis, John 451 
Lewis, Lon 342 
Lewis, Steven 390 
Lewis, Wendy 451 
Le da, Deborah 400 
Le ke, Mathew 412 
Lebke, Melissa 403 
Lecata, foe 451 
Lieb, Claudia 419 
Lieber, Frederic 365 
Lieberman, Diane 451 
Liffick, Kent 412 
Lillon, Vincent 385 
Limbach, Julie 451 
Linicome, Cynthia 451 
Lind, Richard 410 
Lindblad, Andrew 424 
Linderman, Jeffrey 451 
Lindley, Pat 406 
Lindsay, John 451 
Lindsey, Leslie 451 
Link, Michael 451 
Linnane, James 398 
Linskey, Diane 399 
ee Lisa 416 

, Amy 416 
re Liane 375, 451 
Liston, Kevin 404 
Litherland, Kathryn 388 
Lively, Mark 427 
Livingston, Brian 404 
Locey, Scott 344 
Lockett, Julie 380 
Lockhart, Michael 396 
Loftus, William 356 
Logan, Kevin 385, 389 
Logan, Mary 392 
pipe Nancy 397 
Lolla, Terry 356, 365 
Loncar, Jill 451 
Long, Leah-Sharon 451 
Long, Scott 387 
Long, Thomas 386 
Lopez, Jeffrey 415 
Lopez, Pedro 451 
Lorentz, David 420 
Loter, Stephanie 416 


Loudenback, Jana 349, 451 
Loudermilk, Robert 349, 350, 364, 451 


Louis, Evelyn 393 
Love, Tracy 383 
Lowery, Alison 451 
Lowery, Chris 374 
Lowless, Don 451 
Lowry, Lisa 397 
Lozow, Charles 387 
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Lucas, Karen 341 
Lucas, Maeellen 451 
Lucchese, David 418 
Lucchese, Gino 418 
Lucchese, Gregory 418 
Luddy, Laura 451 
Luddy, Thomas 451 
Ludke, Stephen 451 
Ludkiewicz, David 451 
Ludwig, David 451 
Ludwig, Deborah 426 
Ludwig, Robert 451 
Luebbe, Elaine 382 
Luebber, Katherine 408 
Luker, Michael 351, 420 
Lundgren, Paula 451 
Lunn, Michael 427 
Lurvey, Paula 451 
Lusson, Karen 451 
Luther, Susan 451 
Lux, Michael 424 
Lyford, Scott 451 
Lynch, Amy 409 
Lynch, Chery! 470 
Lynn, Jodi 342 

Lynn, Kathleen 451 
Lynn, Lecia 451 

Lynn, Sarah 403 
Lynn, Sarah 451 

Lyon, James 424 
Lyons, Carol 400 
Lyons, Kellie 203 


Moral Majority 


Mabry, LaChelle 380, 452 
MacArthur, Elizabeth 452 
MacKay, Janet 347 
MacNair, Andrea 452 
Mack, Woody 452 
Madden, Cynthia 380, 452 
Madden, Janet 376 
Madden, Robert 384 
Maddox, Julie 402 


Senior Mark Dunivan hangs laundry on a beautiful March day. 


Magallon, Mary 452 
ee Leo 386 
Mahaffey, James 405 
Mahaffey, Mark 405 
Mahon, Mary 382, 452 
Maish, Laura 351, 364 
Maisischky, Micki 351 
Maley, Douglas 415 
Maley, Timothy 452 
Malin, Dennis 421 
Malloy, Donald 421 
Malone, Bruce 452 
Malone, David 422 
Malone, Debra 393, 452 
Malott, Leroy 452 
Malovany, Karol 392 
Malson, David 406 
Mamalakis, Anna 392 
Mamaril, Bias 390 
Mandel, Linda 416 
Mandel, Mark 452 
Mandell, Lisa 416, 452 
Manella, Christopher 394 
Manella, Daniel 394 
Mange Jacqueline 379 
Manhart, Jeffrey 374 
Manley, Thomas 427 
Manlief, Kenneth 452 
Mann, Donna 452 
Mann, Eric 452 
Mannfeld, James 420 
Manning, Steve 452 
Manns, Steven 420, 452 
Manos, Susan 375, 452 
Manous, Laura 341 
Manubay, James 452 
Marcantonio, Lisa 426, 452 
Marchino, Mark 452 
Marchione, Linda 417 
Marcotte, Ann 204 
Margulis, Paul 414 
Mark, Jim 390 

Marks, Michael 424 
Marple, Paula 403 
Marples, Janis 452 
Marquez, Rudi 344 





Marr, James 418 
Marren, John 427 
Marsh, Don 394 
Marsh, John 420 
Marsh, Scott 366 
Marsh, Shane 452 
Marshall, Clinton 384 
Marshall, Craig 414 
Marshall, Edward 396 
Marshall, Lisa 347 
Marshall, Pamela 452 
Marshall, Tori 380 
Marsi, Shane 452 
Martell, Ann 402 
Martell, Michael 386 
Martin, Andra 379 
Martin, Carolyn 409 
Martin, Craig 452 
Martin, Duane 367 
Martin, Jane 375 
Martin, Julie 399 
Mason, Brad 387 
Mason, Julia 392 
Mason, Kara 345 
Mason, Beth 379 
Mason, Susan 416 
Massa, Mark 406 
Massengale, Tom 390 
Massengill, Alan 421 
Mast, Kurt 424 
Matheson, Lisa 388 
Mathewson, Kurtis 412 
Mathias, Angela 366 
Matsey, James 407 
Mattingly, Deborah 426 
Mattingly, Diane 360, 426 
Mattingly, Mary 342 
Mauck, Jeffrey 411 
Maultra, Alisa 417 
Maxey, Paulette 452 
Maxwell, Mary 342 
May, Carolyn 452 
Mayer, Kelley 452 
Mayfield, Gregory 404 
Maylath, Nancy 364 
Mazius, Scott 389 


Jeff Greene 


Mazurek, Patricia 347 
McAdam, Rebecca 397 
McAloon, Greg 453 
McAnly, Todd 340 
McAuliffe, Jeanne 417 
McBride, Richard 424 
McCabe, Gregory 405 
McCall, Dennis 412 
McCammon, Kerry 389 
McCann, Thomas 453 
McCaulay, David 404 
McChesney, Eileen 453 
McClarnon, Keith 427 
McClary, Charles 384 
McCleary, Patrick 374 
McClure, Amy 391 
McCool, Delores 347 
McCorkle, Beth 347 
McCormack, Brian 421 
McCormick, Brendan 398 
McCoy, Douglas 406 
McCoy, Lisa 416 
McDermott, Daniel] 453 
McDermott, Eileen 453 
McDonald, Barbara 453 
McDonald, Barbara 379 
McDonald, Edward 424 
McDonald, Pat 384 
McDonlugh, James 387 
McFarland, Kendra 365 
McGarry, Susan 383 
McGarvey, Jay 406 
McGauhey, Michael 453 
McGauley, Kevin 427 
McGaw, Deborah 453 
McGaw, Linda 453 
McGee, Donna 356 
McGeney, Anne 345 
McGinn, Denise 399 
McGovern, Michael 424 
McGovern, Thomas 453 
McGrain, Daniel 386 
McGrew, Ted 395 
McGuan, Melissa 399 
McGuire, Devin 340 
McGuire, Michele 417 








McHugh, Megan 347 
McIntosh, Phillip 424 
McKaig, Tom 407 
McKay, John 350, 420, 453 
McKeand, Janet 453 
McKee, Cheryl 453 
McKee, Cindy 453 
McKee, Kathryn 400 
McKeever, Eric 340 
McKenna, Elaine 397 
McKinley, Mark 420 
McKnight, Scott 340, 389 
McLachlan, Ruth 382, 453 
McLaren, George 453 
McLaren, Todd 418 
McLay, Cameron 366 
McMahon, Don 406 
McMurray, Scott 453 
McMurray, Sherman 406 
McNeely, Donna 392 
McNicholas, John 398 
McNichols, Megan 397 
McNulty, Holly 399 
McNulty, Thomas 356 
McQuigg, Susan 392 
Mead, Virginia 397 
Meade, Donald 453 
Medenwald, Tim 386 
Medler, Michael 453 
Meek, Donna 375, 453 
Mehlenbacher, Mark 453 
Mehlinger, Barbara 453 
Meier, Stephen 453 
Meier, Timothy 421 
Meine, Helen 453 

Meit, Scott 414 
Melander, Julie 375, 453 
Melbye, Lise 347 
Melendez, Miriam 343 
Mellinger, Tamara 203 
Melnik, Janice 454 
Mendelson, Steve 367, 425 
Meo, Paula 454 

Merar, Sally 386, 454 
Mercer, Minnie 454 
Meredith, Lee 384 
Meredith, Susan 388 
Merenbloom, Bruce 454 
Merker, Leon 454 
Mermelstein, Jan 416 
Merritt, James 412 
Mershon, Donna 426 
Mervar, Lenora 392 
Mervar, Lorisa 392 
Messick, Janice 383 
Metallic, Brian 406 
Method, Mary 408 
Method, Michelle 454 
Metzger, Randy 412 
Meunier, Jeffrey 407 
Meyer, Cindy 379 
Meyer, Edward 406 
Meyer, Jennifer 408 
Michael, Joyce 400 
Michael, Randall 427 
Micklow, Keith 407 
Mielke, Lynne 454 
Miles, Stuart 454 
Milholland, Douglas 454 
Miller, Chris 408 

Miller, Christopher 342, 384 
Miller, Cynthia 375 
Miller, David 427 
Miller, Donald 387 
Miller, Douglas 454 
Miller, Eric 404 

Miller, Jacqueline 360, 416 
Miller, James 340 
Miller, Julayne 454 
Miller, Karen 454 
Miller, Kathy 403 
Miller, Kimberleigh 392, 454 
Miller, Kristen 347, 417 
Miller, Laura 454 
Miller, Marsha 470 
Miller, Mark 366 

Miller, Marsha 356 
Miller, Matthew 398 
Miller, Melissa-Ann 376 
Miller, Michael 387 
Miller, Peggy 408 
Miller, Robert 414 
Miller, Rodney 454 
Miller, Shelley 383 
Miller, Steve 427 

Miller, Teresa 454 
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Miller, Terry 406 
Miller, Thomas 454 
Milligan, Nancy 400 
Millikan’ Matthew 406 
Milliken, Gary 374 
Milling, Keith 418 
Mills, Martha 454 
Mills, Sherri 345 
Milner, Ernest 454 
Miner, Matt 387 
Mines, Wilena 346 
Minich, Tanna 470 
Mintz, Michael 378 
Mintz, Robert 378, 454 
Mintzer, Max 454 
Mirolla, Karin 347 
Minuck, Ellen 345 
Mishler, Brad 420 
Mitan, Kenneth 454 
Mitchell, Anita 454 
Mitchell, Elizabeth 382 
Mitchell, Jackie 418 
Mitchell, Jeffrey 384 
Mitchell, Kent 396 
Mitchell, Randall 390 
Mitchell, Steven 412 
Mittiga, Jamie 454 
Mittiga, Julie 382 

Mix, Shelley 341 
Mizell, Steven 378 
Minichowski, Christopher 454 
Moe, Greg 420 
Moses Gladys 454 
Moheban, Greg 406 
Moheban, Jeffrey 406 
Mohr, Doug 407 
Mokhsin, Umi 454 
Molitor, Kathleen 351 
Molnor, Nancy 364 
Monroe, Mary 454 
Montemayor, Veronica 343 
Montgomery, Brenda 347 
Montgomery, Christopher 454 
Montoya, Fernando 412 
Moore, Barbara 397, 454 
Moore, Brad 342 
Moore, Earl 454 
Moore, Helene 400 
Moore, Jeffrey 454 
Moore, Kenneth 470 
Moore, Mark 342 
Moore, Sarah 397 
Moore, Thomas 454 
Moores, Melinda 403 
Moorman, Barbara 351 
Moos, John 407 
Moran, James 398 
Morario, Susanne 347 
More, Ramona 454 
Morgan, Janet 365 
Morgan, Jeff 420, 454 
Morgan, Jonson 374 
Morgan, Mary 351 
Morin, Douglas 384 
Morley, Don 406 
Morning, Donald 454 
Morrical, David 387 
Morris, Bev 391 
Morris, Brent 387 
Morris, Dianne 416 
Morris, Douglas 454 
Morris, James 390 
Morris, John 406 
Morris, Joseph 389 
Morris, Kevin 344 
Morris, Pamela 408 
Morris, Tracy 416 
Morrison, Carole 454 
Morrison, Sharon 454 
Morrone, Patricia 455 
Morrow, Jennifer 409, 455 
Morrow, Melynda 455 
Morrow, Michael 404 
Mort, Gary 427 
Mortenson, Lara 454 
Moser, Gregory 455 
Moser, James 367 
Mosher, Lisa 455 
Moss, Cynthia 455 
Moss, Parker 387, 455 
Moss, Rozann 416, 455 
Moss, Scott 386 
Mossman, Merrick 387 
Mott, John 421 

Mott, Michael 344 
Moye, Barbara 455 
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Moyer, Kevin 394 

Moyers, Kathy 397 
Moyers, Tammie 455 
Mriscin, Donald 455 
Muchnick, Sherl 376 
Mueller, Gregory 387 
Muensterman, Ronald 418 
Mulbarger, Laura 402 
Mulcahey, Edison 386, 455 
Mulholland, Joyce 349, 375, 455 
Mulholland, Wendy 375 
Mull, Harvey 366 

Mullen, Daphne 455 
Mullin, Matthew 384, 455 
Mullins, Leslie 470 
Mullins, Richard 404 
Mulvihill, Joan 409 
Mumley, Tamara 455 
Munchak, Stephen 455 
Muncy, Gregory 404 
Murin, Melissa 347 
Murnahan, William 455 
Murphy, Cynthia 347 
Murphy, Laura 455 
Murphy, Mark 344, 455 
Murphy, Susan 455 
Murray, Katherine 455 
Myatt, Portis 402 

Myers, Christie 393, 400, 455 
Myers, Mary 397 


Neaa 


N Guema, Dong 366 
Nagel, Hal 378 

Nagy, Mary 456 
Nahas, Mark 424 
Nahmias, Shelley 376 
Nannini, Richard 366 
Nasser, Teresa 392 


Natter, Todd 425 
Naulty, Margaret 400 
Naum, Karen 342 

Neal, Albert 456 

Neal, David 386 

Neal, Robert 410 
Neaville, Karen 456 
Needham, Nancy 388 
Neiderhiser, Patricia 456 
ab John 456 

Neil, James 456 

Nelson, Brett 374 
Nelson, Carol 403 
Nelson, James 356 
Nelson, Jeffrey 384 
Nelson, Lisa 376 
Neuenschwander, Diane 382, 456 
Neumann, David 349, 350, 356 
Neumann, Dick 344 
Neustadt, Michael 456 
Newcorn, Wendy 456 
Newhouse, Lisa 392 
Newhouse, Tracy 406 
Newkirk, Gena 456 
Newman, Laurie 416 
Newman, Michael 425 
Newnham, Michael 344 
Newsom, William 456 
Newton, Lori 360, 379 
Ngai, Kitty 454 

Nianick, Jeff 378 
Nicewander, Douglas 456 
Nicholas, Theodore 456 
Nichols, Camille 379 
Nichols, Jeff 412 

Nichols, John 412 
Nichols, Scott 412 
Nichols, William 456 
Nicholson, Bethanne 409 
Nicholson, Diane 400, 456 
Nicholson, Gregory 406 
Nicodemus, James 386 
Niepokoj, Linda 388 
Nierzwicki, John 421 
Nill, Thomas 456 
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Nimnicht, Kitrina 205 
Nisenbaum, Lisa 375 
Noelle, Tracy 456 
Nolan, Ann 404 

Nolan, Carol 456 
Nonweiler, Lisa 376, 470 
Noone, Timothy 405 
Norman, Kathlene 402 
Norris, Carmen 426 
Norris, John 404 
Norris, Mary 382, 456 
North, Meg 470 
Norton, Kristopher 407 
Norton, Erin 408 
November, Julie 416 
Novit, David 378 
Nugard, Dean 341 
Nugent, Peter 344 
Nunn, Julie 205, 409 
Nuth, Timothy 470 
Nutter, Marguerite 343 
Nyborn, Scott 456 


©) inary People 


O'Bannon, Polly 388 
O’Brien, David 420 
O’Brien, Gerard 346 
O’Brien, Kathleen 342 
O'Connell, Thomas 405 
O'Connor, John 398 
O'Connor, Patrick 406 
O'Connor, Sean 424 
O'Keefe, Timothy 456 
O'Malley, Thomas 398 
O'Mara, Melanie 391 
O'Meara, Daniel 387 
O'Neal, Karen 388 
O'Shea, Michael 456 
O'Sullivan, Denise 382 
Oakley, Teresa 399 
Oates, Mark 349, 350 
Obendorf, Sunda 345 
Oca, David 456 

Och, Thomas 408, 456 


Were still behind 
Dunn Meadow! 


Indiana Memorial Union 


Oda, Cynthia 365, 456 
Odier, Mare 396 
Oehrle, Philip 407 
Oexmann, Andrew 394 
Ogburn, Robert 412 
Ogden, Kevin 456 
Bae: Sandra 470 
Ohiogioju, Wendy 349 
Ohnemus, Catherine 382, 456 
Oldfather, Lucinda 456 
Olds, Dan 341 

Oleksy, Richard 404 
Olin, John 386 
Olinger, Mark 404 
Olinger 404 

Oliver, Bryan 404 
Olliver, Diane 417 
Olsen, Elizabeth 378 
Olson, Cynthia 400 
Olson, Jean 456 

Olson, Jeanne 383 
Oltman, Gregory 361 
Omar, Zawiyah 456 
Oolitic, Rob 421 
Orem, Jon 456 
Orescanin, Lori 409 
Orich, Scott 456 
Orlebeke, Susan 391 
Orlicki, Joan 456 
Orman, Alice 205 
Orman, David 424 
Orr, Barron 344 
Orsborn, Philip 384 
Ortiz, Yazmin 408, 456 
Ortman, Greg 412, 456 
Ortosky, Ronald 456 
Oster, Christine 382 
Ostrowski, Michael 398 
Othman, Radziah 456 
Othman, Saied 470 
Oury, Tom 398 
Overby, Latanya 365 
Cae oath Tracy 397 
Overhardt, Erich 418 
Overshiner, Ken 457 
Overton, Todd 457 
Owen, Shari 351 
Owens, Aimee 457 
Owens, Glennalee 417 
Owens, Jeffrey 398 
Owens, Lonna 380, 381 
Owens, Stephen 384, 457 
Oxford, Julie 392 
Oyler, Robert 407 





Sc 


Paben, Kurt 427 
Pachovas, Marina 457 
Paczolt, Susan 457 
Paeratakul, Umnarj 457 
Page, Kimberly 426 
Pahlke, Christopher 389 
Painchaud, Suzanne 397 
Palma, Timothy 415 
Palmer, Brandon 414 
Palmer, Christina 351 
Palmer, Patricia 399 
Palmer, Sarah 457 
Palvas, Brian 457 
Pankow, John 346 
Pappas, Anthony 457 
Pappas, Kimberly 457 
Pappas, William 427 
Paradise, Nancy 379 
Pardue, Milton 457 
Paridy, Robert 386 
Paris, Peter 

Parr, Dean 457 

Parris, Joel 410 
Partington, Bradford 421 
Paskin, Steven 378 
Paslaski, Paul 

Past, Theresa 343 
Pastorello, Joanne 399, 457 
Patrick, Brado 457 
Patrick, Linda 347 
Patrowicz, Jan 457 
Patsiner, Jodi 416 
Patterson, Carol 459 
Patterson, Lisa 402, 457 
Pauley, David 203, 367, 406 
Pauli, Rodney 457 
Pauly, Michael 344 
Pavlofsky, Gary 378 
Payne, Deborah 408 
Payne, Gregory 351 
Peacock, Susan 345 
Pearson, Jack 386 
Pearson, Joan 182 
Pearson, Scott 344 
Pease, Katrina 457 
Peck, James 396 
Pedavoli, Thomas 346 
Pedigo, Deborah 407 
Pegg, Bonnie 343 

Peh e, Dale 383 


Pellettieri, Joseph 410 
Pelz, Marie 388 
Pencek, Kathy 454 
Pennington, Carol 426 
Penny, Kathleen 418 
Pentz, Karen 417 
Pepin, Susan 342 
Peredo, Leticia 408 
Perkins, Janice 345 
Perkins, Leann 383 
Perkov, Ronald 396 
Perine, Tammy 417 
Perlman, Debra 388 
Perrin, James 457 
Perron, Neil 404 
Perrotta, Mark 427 
Perry, Bruce 387 
Perry, Patricia 457 
Person, Cynthia 409 
Perugini, Francesca 457 
Peskin, Brenda 341 
Peter, Cindy 391 
Peter, Victoria 382 
Peters, Brian 390 
Peters, Norris 365 
Peters, Richard 418 
Peters, Rotimi 457 
Peterson, Daniel 406 
Peterson, Dean 457 
Peterson, Ellen 457 
Peterson, Jane 360, 408 
Peterson, Lindley 403 
Peterson, Michael 457 
Peterson, Penny 392, 457 
Petrucce, Elizabeth 397 
Petry, Chuck 422 
Pewell, Julie 347 
Pfarrer, Barbara 417 
Pfeifer, Stephen 404 
Pfister, Mary 408, 457 
Phillips, Debra 379 
Piccolomini, Nancy 397 
Pienknagura, Jose 457 
Pierce, Joseph 410 
Pierce, Lisa 409 
Pierce, Mark 421, 457 
Pierce, Nancy 409 
Pierce, Kelly 397 
Piety, Daniel 396 
Pilat, David 398 

Pine, David 414 
Pinkus, Stephanie 376 
Pioch, Roberta 454 
Piotrowski, Michael 344 
Pipp, Patrick 344 
Piskura, James 390 
Pitts, Douglas 459 
Pizzato, Thomas 398 
Plain, Ray 405 

Plant, Polly 399 

Platt, Harold 390 
Plautz, Douglas 458 
Plonski, Jeannine 458 
Plunkett, Karen 397 
Pluta, Christopher 405 
Poer, Holly 399 
Pohlmann, Stephen 412 
Poindexter, Kim 380 
Polak, Paul 427 
Polakoff, Susan 458 
Polasky, Sonya 416 
Poling, Sally 408 
Pollard, Kenneth 420 
Pollert, Cathy 403 
Polonchek, Jeanna 341 
Ponader, Erick 351 
Poole, Anthony 458 
Poole, Sandee 347 
Poore, Gregory 418 
Popper, William 410 
Popplewell, Karen 458 
Portolese, Michael 340 
Potter, Kelly 458 
Potter, Kevin 415 
Potter, Mike 374 
Potter, Scott 458 
Potts, Timothy 384 
Powell, Jan 458 
Powell, Joseph 418 
Powell, Thomas 418 
Powers, Dianna 343 
Powers, Nancy 458 
Powers, Robert 458 
Powers, Timothy 374 
Powrie, Kelly 367 
Prange, James 407 
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Prange, Theodore 427 
Prather, Tom 412 
Prato, Vicki 458 
Pratt, Michael 418 
Pratt, Nelson 424 
Prentice, Kay 399 
Prentice, Susan 397 
Presnal, Bryan 384 
Preston, Jeanette 380 
Preston, Kel 427 
Pribilski, Deborah 346 
Price, Gary 458 

Price, Julia 417 
Pritikin, Ronna 391 
Probst, Joseph 410 
Proctor, Alan 424 
Proffitt, Chris 386 
Proffitt, Melissa 375 
Prout, Koral 458 
Provow, Laura 416 
Prusiecki, Drew 398 
Przbylinski, Joan 347 
Puddicombe, Diane 458 
Pugh, Gregory 420 
Pugh, Robert 387 
Pugliese, Nancy 349, 375 
Pulford, David 346 
Pulliam, John 412 
Pulliam, Susan 400 
Pupillo, Jon 412 
Purdue, Melvin 458 


Quarries 


Quarles, George 458 
Quarles, Nina 393 
Quillen, June 379 
Quince, Kristine 402 


R. gistration 


Rabin, Scott 425 

Rabin, Steven 425 
Rabbit, Eric 423 
Rachman, Lisa 376 
Radakovich, George 458 
Rademaker, Carol 458 
Rader, Theresa 351 
Radseck, Christopher 424 
Rafanello, Frederick 340 
Railsback, Anne 458 
Raines, Jean 343 

Rak, Kevin 424 

Ralston, John 427 
Ramberger, Tim 344 
Ramlet, James 458 
Ramsbey, Brian 366 
Rancha, Paul 421 

Rand, Dawn 388 
Randall, Kristin 351, 375 
Randle, Cynthia 345 
Raney, Shannon 388 
Rankin, Roberta 343 
Ranowski, Curly 351 
Ransdell, Christine 345 
Raper, Michael 386 
Rapp, John 406 
Rappaport, Bret 34] 
Rappe, Mary 392 
Rappin, Steven 344, 378 
Rasmussen, Barbara 408 
Rasmussen, Stephen 458 
Ratajezak, Judith 399 
Ratcliffe, Byron 458 
Ratner, Laurence 414 
Rauch, Linda 458 

Ray, Christopher 412 
Ray, Jeffery 458 

Ray, Bill 346 

Raymond, Donna 399 
Rayne, Terri 458 
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Razumich, James 458 
Reardon, Peter 202, 345 
Reasner, Brent 415 
Reecer, Mark 420 
Reed, Bill 342 

Reed, George 422 
Reed, Gregory 427 
Reed, Jacqueline 393, 458 
Reed, Jo 458 

Reed, Matthew 386 
Reene, David 386 
Reese, Joe 412 

Reese, Kenneth 412 
Reeves, Clay 458 
Regan, Chery] 351, 382 
Regan, Michael 386 
Reifel, Gregory 406 
Reiman, Catherine 403 
Reiman, Leslie 403 
Reinhold, Mary 394 
Reisch, Debra 458 
Reising, Julie 458 
Reising, Steve 386 
Render, Renee 458 
Repka, Ronald 412 
Resnick, David 414 
Reszel, Debora 375 
Reuss, Karen 408 
Reutebuch, Christine 375 
Reuter, Cynthia 382 
Reuter, Rebecca 458 
Reynolds, Belinda 343 
Reynolds, Carol 347 
Reynolds, James 427 
Reynolds, Jeffrey 458 
Reynolds, Jennifer 375 
Reynolds, Patricia 341 
Reynolds, Richard 420 
Reynolds, Thomas 415 
Rice, Stephen 458 
Rice, Robert 386 

Rich, Yvonne 351 
Richards, Craig 404 
Richards, Jeffrey 340 
Richards, Julie 375, 458 
Richards, Mark 407 
Richards, Teresa 375 
Richards, William 405 
Richardson, Christopher 374 
Richardson, Thomas 424 
Richey, Cassandra 458 
Ridgley, Joseph 420, 470 
Riecke, Rene 458 
Riedel, Joseph 424 
Rieder, Daniel 418 
Rigg, Alan 458 

Riley. Paula 458 
Rimroth, Mary 459 
Rinaldi, James 389 
Rinefort, Anne 366, 402 
Ring, Cheryl 409 
Ringger, Von 459 
Rinne, Gretchen 402 
Riordan, Stephen 412 
Ripley, Kirk 418 

Rippe, Julie 383 
Rippey, Mary 408, 459 
Risch, Paul 459 

Risley, Stephan 459 
Rissing, Deborah 459 
Rissler, Gail 349, 459 
Roach, Bruce 387 
Robbins, Laura 402 
Roberson, Ron 346 
Roberts, Bart 396 
Roberts, Kathy 399 
Roberts, Sadie 380, 459 
Roberts, Susan 397 
Robertson, Susan 408 
Robinson, Cynequa 380 
Robinson, Eric 404 
Robinson, Lisa 459 
Robinson, Merryn 459 
Robinson, Paul 420 
Roche, Kelly 366 

Rock, Robert 415 
Rodriguez, Frank 410 
Roemer, Patrick 404 
Rogers, Jane 403 
Rogers, John 374 
Rogers, Julie 391 
Rogers, Katherine 345 
Rogers, Kenneth 410 
Rogers, Lori 417, 459 
Rogers, Mark 346 
Rogers, Sheila 459 


Rohan, Matthew 459 
Rohan, William 398 
Rohleder, Kathleen 392, 459 
Rohm, Pamela 408 
Roknich, Nick 394 
Rolland, Jim 425 
Roller, Jane 459 
Rollison, Kristen 399 
Rollman, Eric 425 
Romy, Gregory 421 
Ronk, Bret 418 

Roop, Michael 459 
Roper, Paree 459 
Rops, Dove 425 
Rosado, Maria 388 
Rose, David 415 

Rose, Greg 407 

Rose, Kathryn 399 
Rosen, Gail 417 

Rosen, Jodi 408 
Rosenbaum, Scott 470 
Rosenberg, Anthony 459 
Rosenblatt, Erica 416 
Rosenfeld, Susannah 345 
Rosenglick, Mitchel 414 
Rodenthal, Lori 426 
Rosenthal, Lori 400 
Rosinsky, Barbara 408 
Rosinsky, Janey 416 
Rosman, Mark 414 
Ross, Amy 376 

Ross, Anthony 459 
Ross, Betty 393 

Ross, Mary 383 

Ross, Michael 365 
Ross, Rosalyn 393 
Rosseau, Bob 427 
Rossio, Evan 414 
Rossok, Eric 389 
Rosswurm, Craig 390 
Roth, Marcy 376, 460 
Roth, William 459 
Rothenberg, Beth 416, 459 
Rothschild, Barry 414 
Rothschild, Steven 455 
Rougraff, Bruce 374 
Rousch, John 427 
Rover, Diane 454 
Rowe, Bettyann 460 
Rowe, Diane 460 
Rowe, Janet 460 
Rowland, David 407 
Rowland, Jeffrey 405 
Roy, Richard 460 
Rozhon, Robbin 346 
Rozzo, Cynthia 343 
Rubin, David 414 
Rubin, Felice 460 
Ruckelshaus, John 361 
Ruddell, James 407 
Rudicel, Tammy 408 
Rudich, Lisa 416 
Rudicle, Michael 410 
Rueff, Elaine 460 

Ruf, Jennifer 342 

Ruf, Mary 342 

Rugh, Robert 460 
Ruman, David 460 
Rupenthal, Steve 344 
Rupprecht, Karla 402 
Rus, Reyne 408, 460 
Rush, Cynthia 417, 460 
Russell, Cassandra 380 
Russell, Julie 460 
Russell, Karen 399 
Russell, Kevin 427, 460 
Russell, Laura 351, 383 
Russell, Robert 341 
Russell, Scott 460 
Russo, Mark 342 

Rust, Leah 375 

Rust, Mark 421 

Rust, Ruth 460 
Rutigliano, Robert 460 
Rutzen, Gregory 389 
Ryan, Christine 460 
Ryan, Greg 410 

Ryan, Janet 460 

Ryan, Jennifer 392 
Ryan, Julie 187, 360, 460 
Ryan, Leah 351, 460 
Ryan, Todd 346 

Ryan, Tracy 346 

Ryan, Tracy 375 

Ryker, Robt. Lewis 365, 460, 492 
Rytel, Elizabeth 341 
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Savan, James 386 
Sablich, Scott 378 
Sabol, Stuart 410 

Sabul, Wendy 397, 460 
Saffrin, Robert 414 
Safran, Jonathan 425 
Safron, Jeff 460 

Sage, Rebecca 426 
Sager, Shelly 460 

Said, Gregory 460 
Sainopulos, Joanna 402 
Saint, Sarah 392 
Salazar, Hugo 398 

Sale, Mary 392, 460 
Salerno, Michael 415 
Salin, Sherri 360, 392 
Salk, Carol 416 
Salzwedel, Scott 386 
Samlaska, Vicki 460 
Sammons, Sharon 403 
Sampson, Suzanne 360 
Sams, Michael 421, 460 
Sams, Susan 408 
Sanchez, Jose 421 
Sanders, Linda 347 
Sanders, Melanie 460 
Sanders, Melva 393 
Sandler, Susan 416 
Sandoval, Jose 460 
Sandrick, Robert 460 
Sandy, John 460 
Sanford, Laura 360 
Sanford, Laurel 417 
Sansome, Christina 460 
Sapinsley, Jeffrey 414 
Sargent, Judith 408 
Saro, Maria 345 

Sartain, John 412 

Sasko, Kimberly 360, 460 
Saunders, Gilbert 414 
Saywitz, Ann 379 
Scarpelli, Harriett 383, 460 
Schaber, Kay 397 
Schachter, Bebe 416 
Schaefer, Bryan 460 
Schaekel, Annette 347 
Schaerer, Katherine 460 
Schafer, Donald 386 
Schaler, Michael 460 
Schall, Charles 460 
Schankerman, Ilene 376 
Scharringhausen, Kent 394 
Scheele, Lisa 347 
Scheerer, John 394 
Scheid, Kathryn 403 
Schell, Garre 374 
Schendel, Kelly 426 
Schenkel, Douglas 418 
Schepers, Debra 345 
Schertz, Bruce 461 
Scheuer, Michele 461 
Schindler, Daryl 461 
Schipper, Gregory 420 
Schlachter, Dennis 461 
Schlimmer, Sandra 461 
Schmidt, Anne 343 
Schmidt, Cristina 347 
Schmink, Merilee 409 
Schmude, Lee 202, 364 
Schmutzler, Lisa 461 
Schnaufer, Annette 345 
Schneider, Danielle 376, 397 
Schneider, Gregg 425, 461 
Schneider, Jose h 461 
Schneider, Neal 425 
Schneider, Richard 404 
Schneider, Susan G. 416 
Schneider, Susan L. 461 
Schoenfeldt, Laura 461 
Schoening, Nancy 461 
Schoff, Dennis 461 
Scholz, David 427 
Schonfeld, Diane 461 
Schor, Lauren 416 
Schrader, Maureen 345 
Schrader, Sandra 426 
Schroeder, Christine 458 
Schroeder, Diana 402, 461 
Schroeder, Sheila 375 
Schroer, Candace 461 
Schub, Kathryn 461 
Schulman, Caroline 376 
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Holding crutches in one hand, guiding a bicycle in the other, and books slung over his shoulder, freshman Tim Baker is off to 
class. Baker, a biology-chemistry major, lives on the ninth floor of Wilkie South. A broken foot is not enough to keep him away 


from daily classes. 


Schultes, Kurt 427 
Schultz, Michael 396, 461 
Schumacher, Bruce 341, 461 
Schurr, Linda 464 
Schuster, Randy 414 
Schutte, Scott 396 
Schutz, Lynn 461 
Schwark, James 421 
Schwartz, Erika 360 
Schwartz, Paul 461 
Schwartz, Steven 378 
Schwarz, Beverly 461 
Schwegman, David 461 
Schwem, Julie 400 
Schwieder, Ginger 392 
Scimia, Joseph 412 
Scissors, Carla 402 


Scott, Priscilla 403 
Scott, Sheri 461 
Scott, Timothy 418 
Scott, Trudie 347 
Scrivner, Regina 462 
Scudder, Paul 406, 462 
Seay, Robert 462 
Sebacher, Sandra 462 
Seelig, Lisa 416 
Segal, Donna 351 
Segal, Lori 416 
Segovia, John 462 
Seidel, Marcie 462 
Seidmon, Bruce 378 
Sekula, Anthony 398 
Selig, Darrell 425 
Sellers, Shannon 403 


Senesac, Polet 406 
Senoff, Ilene 416 
Sered, Lynne 416 
Serletti, Paul 422 
Severson, Renee 375 
Sevier, Lisa 392, 462 
Sewell, Diane 380 
Sexton, Samra 462 
Seyfried, John 462 
Shafer, Joe 462 
Shafer, Susan 417 
Shaffer, Catherine 343 
Shafron, Susan 416 
Shaler, Mike 427 
Shamis, Neal 378 
Shanahan Jack 394 
Shane, Michael 390 


Shaner, Robert 427 
Shankle, Bonnie 343 
Shanks, Tracey 388 
Shannon, Michael 411 
Shapiro, Alison 416 
Shapiro, Brian 414 
Shapiro, Diane 462 
Share, Ellen 408 
Sharfstein, Larry 425 
Sharkey, Edgar 412 
Sharkey, Pat 398 

Sharp, Janet 462 

Sharp, Lori 426, 462 
Sharpe, Mark 389 
Sharpless, Cynda 462 
Shartiag, Michael 425 
Shashura, Colleen 462 
Shattuck, George 384 
Shaw, David 421 

Shaw, Gayle 403 

Shaw, Leslie 403 

Shaw, Martin 410 
Shearer, Steven 462 
Shedrow, Kimberly 462 
Sheeler, Gail 399 
Sheets, Katherine 462 
Shelton, Monica 399 
Shenefield, Michelle 379 
Shepard, Gary 462 
Shepp, William 462 
Sheridan, Walter 415 
Sherman, Gail 462 
Shields, Monica 408 
Shike, Paul 462 

Shimp, Audrey 383, 462 
Shirey, David 349, 384, 462 
Shirley, Bryan 462 
Shirley, Sarah 400 
Shissler, Jill 392 

Shobe, Kimberly 402, 462 
Shoemaker, Joe 356 
Shonfield, Julia 382 
Shook, James 407 
Short, Sheri 367, 462 
Short, Suzanne 345 
Shorter, Stephen 386, 462 
Shou, Michael 462 
Shoup, David 394 
Shoup, Judith 376 
Shrake, Charles 406 
Shrote, Jennifer 382 
Shuey, Jane 382 
Shuman, Jeffry 406 
Shuman, Susan 404 
Shuster, James 410 
Shymkus, Lisa 462 
Siar, Steven 384 

Sibal, Thomas 342 
Sickinger, Lisa 376 
Sickle, Ellen 462 
Sicklesmith, Sandra 397 
Siderits, Anthony 340 
Sides, Nancy 462 
Siebert, Mark 401 
Siegel, Adena 416 
Siegel, David 378, 462 
Siegel, Kathy 416 
Sieger, Sally 426 
Siemers, Heidi 408 
Silver, David 414 
Silver, Sue 462 
Silverman, Lisa 416 
Simes, Steven 462 
Simkins, Ted 344 
Simmermaker, Jeffrey 415 
Simmerman, Jerell 462 
Simmie, Donna 399, 462 
Simmons, Craig 462 
Simmons, Gregory 462 
Simon, Andrew 384 
Simon, Daniel 462 
Simon, Jonathan 425 
Simon, Lynn 462 
Simon, Roger 462 
Simpson, David 344 
Sims, Renaye 393, 463 
Singer, Ronnie 414 
Sinker, Randy 463 
Sinykin, David 414 
Sirkin, Marc 414 

Sirko, Robert 410 
Sisinger, Kathleen 397 
Skalkos, Andrew 418 
Skinner, Cynthia 463 
Skinner, Joel 463 
Skirvin, David 427 
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Skirvin, Theodore 398 
Skoronski, Stephen 463 
Slacian, Joseph 463 
Slade, Barbara 392 
Slaton, Mark 463 
Slaughter, Anthony 365 
Sleeth, Cindy 463 
Slifka, Ellen 402 
Slivovsky, Thomas 396 
Sloan, Tony 384 
Slusser, Rocky 390 
Small, Jennifer 347 
Small, Laurie 399 
Small, Robert 342 
Smalley, Chris 345 
Smalley, Christina 417 
Smart, Samuel 374 
Smith, Andy 390 
Smith, Barbara 463 
Smith, Barry 406 
Smith, Brian 424 
Smith, Brian 406 
Smith, Brian S. 406 
Smith, Candyce 366 
Smith, Carolyn 463 
Smith, Celesta 463 
Smith, Charles 463 
Smith, Christopher 407 
Smith, Cynthia K. 463 
Smith, Cynthia L. 391 
Smith, Danny 425 
Smith, David 340 
Smith, Denise 463 
Smith, Douglas A. 405 
Smith, Douglas C. 412 
Smith, Jacqueline 346 
Smith, James 390 
Smith, Jeffrey 425 
Smith, Jerry 420 
Smith, John 427 
Smith, Jon E. 463 
Smith, Kathryn 463 
Smith, Keven 463 
Smith, Lauren 409 
Smith, Linda 463 
Smith, Lisa 400 

Smith, Marcey 400 
Smith, Mark 463 
Smith, Mark A. 422 
Smith, Mike 340 
Smith, Michael James 410 
Smith, Michael Joe 421 
Smith, Sharon 463 
Smith, Steve 407 
Smith, Steven 341 
Smith, Stuart 463 
Smith, Susan 382 
Smith, Terri 399 
Smith, Terry M. 340 
Smith, Vickie 343 
Smock, Douglas 394 
Smock, Randy 394 
Smock, Susan 463 
Smolar, Joseph 394 
Smyrniotis, Toula 391 
Smythe, Erich 424 
Snapp, Thomas 427 
Snowberger, Rebecca 400 
Snyder, Donald 463 
Snyder, Elizabeth 408 
Snyder, Sheryl 397 
Snyder, Tim 346 
Sobol, Sharon 416, 463 
Sobosan, Linda 342 
Solbrig, Keith 344 
Solmos, Gene 420 
Solmos, Jacqueline 388 
Sommer, Katherine 463 
Sommers, Kevin 427 
Songer, Christine 463 
Sonnefeld, Stephen 414 
Sorgen, Cynthia 397 
Sourwine, James 463 
Southworth, Karen 417 
Space, Mike 42] 
Sparks, Deborah 426 
Sparks, Kenneth 420 
Sparks, Steve 421 
Spartz, Matthew 398 
Spaulding, Rachel 463 
Spears, Timothy 386 
Speed, Kenneth 396 
Speer, Mary 463 
Spence, 400, 463 
Spence, Shawn 463 
Spencer, La Verne 347 
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Spencer, Patricia 463 
Spicer, Alan 351 
Spiegel, Rebecca 379 
Spitz, Anita 383 
Spottiswood, Philip 340 
Sprenger, Steven 463 
Springer, David 404 
Springer, Timothy 404, 463 
Springman, Anne 347 
St. George, Linda 463 
St. Leger, Mark 398 
Staaf, Monica 364 
Stack, William 342 
Stafford, Kelly 345 
Staley, Susan 408 
Stamler, Stephen 425 
Stamos, Mary 376, 463 
Stamos, Nicola 426 
Stanforth, Carolyn 364, 463 
Stanley, Lissa 463 
Stanley, Mark 387, 463 
Stanley, Susan 360, 400 
Stanner, Terri 463 
Stanton, Jeffrey 182, 340, 470 
Stapleton, Mary 463 
Stark, Karen 383 

Stark, Todd 346 
Startek, Marie 426, 464 
Starykowicz, Janine 464 
Staser, Janet 379 
Statman, Sharon 416 
Stawick, Paul 427 
Steager, Susan 402, 470 
Stebbins, Lynn 409 
Stebbins, Richard 412 
Steckbeck, Lisa 403 
Steel, Kathryn 464 
Steffey, Kathy 464 
Stegemiller, Henry 464 
Steigerwalt, Nancy 426 
Stein, Lisa 342 

Steele, Kathi 345 
Steinback, Brad 378 
Steinberg, Lisa 376 
Steiner, Judy 464 
Stephan, Henry 405 
Stephens, Laura 366 
Stephenson, Amy 408 
Stern, Allyn 416 

Stern, Laurence 378 
Stevens, Jody 388 
Stevens, Kenneth 406 
Stevens, Laura 402 
Stevenson, Pamela 464 
Stevenson, Richard 344 
Stewart, Julie 403 
Stewart, Kathryn 426 
Stewart, William 464 
Stickl, Gary 464 
Stickna, Gary 342 
Stierwalt, Vonda 397 
Stiles, Michael 405 
Stillabower, Mark 464 
Stilletti, Dominic 464 
Stinebaugh, James 415 
Stinson, Peter 464 
Stitz, Marianne 345 
Stoecklein, Mark 384 
Stoffel, Kenneth 418, 464 
Stolberg, Howard 425 
Stoll, Eric 384 

Stone, Alex 342 

Stone, Matthew 464 
Stone, Pamela 464 
Stortz, Nancy 345 
Stouder, Dave 387 
Strange, Jennifer 426 
Strange, Mark 464 
Stratten, Gary 427 
Strauser, Jimmie 412 
Strauss, Lesli 392 
Strawser, Robert 340 
Streater, Angela 351 
Syreiff, Alison 391 
Strenk, Mary 392 
Stricker, Leslie 403 
Stroinski, Mark 420 
Stromatt, Michele 426, 464 
Strong, Joyce 464 
Strong, Randy 390 
Strong, Stephen 404 
Strongin, Susan 345 
Struble, Joni 464 
Stuehsh, Thomas 464 
Struhs, David 384 
Struhs, Michael 384 


Strunk, Patty 464 
Strycker, Michael 346 
Stubblefield, John 405 
Sturgeion, Marilyn 464 
Sturgis, Jeff 464 

Sturgis, John 427 

Sturm, Kimberly 383 
Stutler, Jeff 374 
Stutsman, Becky 345 
Stutson, David 427 
Succo, John 387 

Sullivan, Jon 464 
Sullivan, Kimberly 347, 366 
Sullivan, Michael 410 
Summerlin, Laura 409 
Suppinger, Michael 420 
Surratt, Nancy 426 
Susdorf, Glen 390 
Sutherland, Jay 407 
Sutherland, Mark 389 
Sutor, Mark 420 
Swanson, Janice 417 
Swanson, Steven 387, 464 
Swarbrick, Helen 402 
Swartz, Erika 464 
Swarup, Nishi 351 
Sweeney, Jerome 404, 464 
Sweeney, Judith 464 
Sweeney, Margaret 417, 464 
Swift, Sarah 464 

Swill, Mark 421 

Sykes, Mary 402 

Szabo, Derek 203 
Szczepanski, Helen 464 


I owne Cinema 


Taber, Kerry 399 
Tahara, Timothy 421 
Talbott, Chester 344 
Talley, John 344 
Tamir, Abdul 464 
Tamler, Martin 419 
Tanke, Julia 417 
Tankel, Roberta 426 
Tannenbaum, Eric 464 
Tanner, James 350 
Tanner, Sheila 397 
Tapley, Patricia 464 
Tardy, Karen 403 
Tardy, Sarah 403, 464 
Tarrh, Lynda 464 
Tate, Douglas 464 
Tate, Robin 408 
Tatooles, Paula 376 
Tatum, Serita 380, 464 
Taylor, David 409 
Taylor, Elaine 417 
Taylor, Marietta 399 
Taylor, Robert 421 
Teer, Billy 384 
Teeter, Ch 
Teghtmeyer, Amy 399 
Teitelbaum, Susan 416 
Temme, Janice 399, 464 
Teneyck, Chris 464 
Terrell, Michael 418 
Terrell, Pat 346 
Terschluse, Mary 340 
Terschluse, Valerie 346 
Teskey, Luke 349 
Tevis, Edwina 464 
Tew, Kipper 390 
Thanner, Jennifer 409 
Tharp, Todd 374 
Thayer, Julian 465 
Thiel, Kurt 344 
Thomas, Andrew 351 
Thomas, Andrew 410 
Thomas, Cynthia 397 
Thomas, Daniel 364, 420 
Thomas, David 418 
Thomas, David 410 
Thomas, George 418 
Thomas, Isiah 202 
Thomas, Jason 410 
Thomas, Jeanine 351 
Thomas, Jeffrey 366 
Thomas, John 407, 465 


ristopher 349, 351, 415 


Thomas, John 412 
Thomas, Karen 397 
Thomas, Scott 418 
Thomas, Timothy 344, 386 
Thomas, Toni 383 
Thommen, Tammi 392 
Thompson, Anita 465 
Thompson, Cynthia 366 
Thompson, Eric 384 
Thompson, Jack 465 
Thompson, Kristen 465 
Thompson, Leslie 465 
Thompson, Robert 396 
Thompson, Suzann 402 
Thornburgh, Gail 465 
Thrall, Wade 346 
Tiede, Karen 465 
Tierney, Kathleen 347 
Tierney, Mary 403 
Tiernon, Terry 420 
Tilbury, Sharon 465 
Timmerman, Martha 392 
Tingle, Dianne 408 
Tinker, Brenda 465 
Tischleder, Michael 427 
Titus, Randolph 465 
Tobias, Gail 465 

Tobin, Perry 427 
Tobin, Thomas 412 
Todd, Kevin 465 

Todd, Kimberly 375, 407 
Tofaute, Annette 402 
Tofaute, Phillip 420 
Tofil, Roch 418 

Toizer, Jamie 416 
Tolan, Robert 349 
Tombaugh, Peggy 205 
Tomich, Stegen 387 
Tomkiewicz, Michael 384 
Toner, Kevin 415 
Torch, Marla 416 
Torretto, Lisa 391 
Totton, James 384 
Towers, George 344 
Tracy, Patrick 

Trainer, Renee 209, 360, 383 
Tranchina, Mark 465 
Traub, Martha 345 
Traub, Mary 343 
Tredway, Rebecca 360, 403 
Trick, Steven 407 
Tritle, James 342 
Troeger, Troy 391 
Troup, Dennis 465 
Troup, Jeffrey 344 
Trout, Amy 465 

Troy, David 387 

Troy, Shary] 426 

True, Jeff 465 

Truman, Thomas 342 
Trunk, Teresa 342 
Trusty, Joel 427 

Tsevat, David 465 
Tubbs, Angela 393 
Tucker, Dale 364 
Tuerff, John 407 

Tuerk, Conrad 386 
Tully, Ami 388 

Turk, Kimberly 375 
Turk, Peter 406, 465 
Turk, Sally 465 

Turner, Carolyn 402 
Turner, Michael 406 
Turner, Tracy 376 
Tuxhorn, Kimberly 417, 465 
Tyler, Timothy 465 
Tyroler, Ronald 414 
Tyte, Donald 406 


U nAmerican 


Ulrey, John 420 

Umiker, Susanne 399 
Underhill, Kimberly 417, 465 
Unger, Carolyn 360, 376 
Unger, Kevin 466 

Uptain, Cynthia 466 

Urch, Vanessa 376 

Uzelac, Theodore 466 

















ids selected as the best daily 
college newspaper in the nation 
in two separate contests. 


We’re honored. 


Excellence. It is a goal that we, as journalists, 
are constantly striving to achieve. 


The Indiana Daily Student was the only 
college daily to win the Pacemaker award in 
1980 and the Mark of Excellence award in 
1979. That's twice in less than 10 years that 
the ids has been judged the best college daily 
in both contests. The Pacemaker is awarded 
annually by the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. The Society of 
Professional Journalists, Sigma Delta Chi, 
bestows the Mark of Excellence award to 
one college daily each year. 


The ids has won hundreds of awards since’ 


1969, when the Daily Student switched from 
a laboratory newspaper published under the 
supervision of faculty members of the then 
Department of Journalism to an editorially 
independent, auxiliary enterprise of Indiana 
University. The Daily Student won 31 
awards in this year’s Indiana Collegiate 
Press Association competition, and was 
judged the Newspaper of the Year in both 
news and advertising categories for college 
dailies. 


In competition with ‘treal world” 
newspapers, the ids won five awards in the 
1980 Hoosier State Press Association 
contest, including best sports page and 
second-best editorial page. Two Daily 
Student photographers, David Schreiber and 
Michel duCille, were finalists in the Hearst 
Foundation’s national photography contest. 
Schreiber won the second-place award and 
had the “Best of Show” picture. DuCille 
placed fourth. 


The National Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, which critiques the ids and other 
college newspapers, said the Daily Student 
“must rank as one of the premier student 
newspapers in America. Indeed, it compares 
favorably to the progressive, dynamic com- 
mercial newspapers in the nation.” 


So what does all this back-slapping mean? 
Well, it proves to us that journalistic 
professionals who judge our contest entries 
feel that we are on the right track in 


ids 


indiana daily student 


providing the best possible product to the 
readers we serve, the Indiana University 
community. 

It proves that each day we are providing a 


timely, accurate and concise account of 


events, issues and personalities that affect 
the lives of our readers. 

It proves that we are providing a forum 
for comment from diverse selections of the 
community, and that the comment we direct 
to our readers is relevant and well reasoned. 

To the students who report, write, edit, 
make pictures and manage the Daily Stu- 
dent, it proves they are on the road to 
promising journalistic careers. 

We are proud of the contributions ids 
staff members have made over the years to 
continuing the editorial excellence of the 
newspaper. We are proud of the work done 
by Mike Davis, fall 1980 semester editor, 
and Andy Hall, spring 1981 semester editor, 
who provided the leadership necessary to 
continue the ids’ tradition as an award- 
winning college newspaper. 
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Vagnone, Lynn 360, 426, 466 
Vail Morgan 466 
Vainrib, Byron 396 
Valente, Michael 418 
Valentine, Diane 375 

Van Deering, Patti 341 
Van Duyn, Lori 383 

Van Luik. Nancy 397, 466 
Van Renterghem, James 396 
Van Stone, Ellen 397 
Van Winkle, Kurt 406 
Vanarsdall, Dawn 388 
Vance, Gregory 466 
Vance, Karen 466 

Vann, Laura 426 

Vargas, Carl 466 

Vaubel, Karin 466 
Vaughan, Sandra 466 
Vaughan, Terry 397 
Vaught, Pamela 466 
Vause, Dirk 384 

Vea, Michael 415 
Veclotch, Beth 466 
Vehslage, David 460 
Venderly, Leslie 426 
Venditti, Lesli 466 
Verkamp, Eileen 399 
Vermillion, Tony 394 
Vernasco, Kathleen 466 
Vernon, Kathleen 383 
Vessey, Kathy 466 
Vessey, Sean 466 
Vetroczky, Michael 466 
Vial, Victoria 388 

Viar, Bobette 382 

Vice, Mark 466 

Victor, Nan 382 

Vieck, Jeffery 404 
Vignolo, David 394 

Villa, Michael 367 
Villalpando, Jesse 405, 466 
Voitlein, William 386 
Vonderschmitt, Carol 466 
Vondran, Beth 466 
Vondran, Mary 383 
Voris, Judith 466 

Vos, Pam 345 

Vouros, Andrew 466 
Voyles, Harmon 466 
Voyles, Harry 390 


Who shot J.R.? 


Wachs, Michelle 416 
Wadden, Lynn 409 
Wade, Clare 383, 466 
Wade, Cynthia 403 
Wade, Joyce 426 
Wade, Timothy 386 
Wagener, Gwendolynn 383 
Waggoner, Susan 466 
Wagner, James 394 
Wagner, Lisa 366 
Wagner, Michael 342 
Wagner, Susan 382 
Wagner, Tammy 346 
Wagner, Todd 404 
Wahl, Gretchen 383 
Walker, Daon 344 
Walker, Jeffrey 466 
Walker, Karen 400 
Walker, Mark 387 
Walker, Michael 427 
Walker, Patricia 393 
Walker, Steven 424, 466 
Wallace, Andrew 394 
Wallenstein, Karin 466 
Waller, Gordon 387 
Wallingford, Brian 466 
Walsh, Martha 467 
Walsh, Nora 467 
Walters, David 386 
Walters, Estelle 417 
Walters, Kristin 392 
Walters, Pamela 392 
Walters, Ron 405 
Walton, Gary 467 
Walz, Michael 410 
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Wamsley, Holly 417 
Waples, Gregory 387 
Ward, Bruce 356 
Ward, Eric 396 

Ward, Faye 380 

Wark, William 467 
Warmack, Janet 467 
Warman, Randolph 410 
Warner, John 389, 404 
Warren, Christopher 467 
Warren, Frederick 396, 467 
Warrick, Mont 394 
Warrick, Michelle 383 
Warshauer, Bruce 378 
Warth, Jeanne 467 
Warton, Bonnie 467 
Wasmuth, Wendy 388 
Watanabe, Colin 384 
Watanabe, Keith 407, 467 
Wathen, Mark 467 
Watkins, Heidi 379 
Watkins, Karen 467 
Watson, Lisa 467 
Watzman, Lori 376 
Weaver, Lisa 341 
Weaver, Tena 383 
Weaver, Wayne 346 
Webb, David 421 
Webber, Ellen 467 
Webber, Janice 349 
Webber, Paula 383 
Weber, Colette 467 
Weber, Ronald 425 
Weber, Susan 467 
Webster, Julie 467 
Webster, Matthew 394 
Webster, Michael 412 
Weckel, Gabrielle 403 
Weeds, John 415 
Weekly, Brenda 397 
Wehrenberg, Ted 346 
Weidemann, Cynthia 467 
Weidenbener, Anne 467 
Weidenbener, Sue 408 
Weigel, Jay 467 
Walpole. Brian 467 
Weihe, John 349 
Weiner, Allan 366 
Weinstein, Elizabeth 376 
Weinstein, Sidney 427 
Weir, Robert 467 

Weis, Craig 347 
Weisenauer, Jeffrey 418 
Weisfeld, Tamara 416 
Weiss, Julie 376, 467 
Weissert, Andrew 406 
Weitsman, Stacy 416 
Weitzman, Leslie 376 
Welch, Laura 392 
Welch, Peter 398 
Weller, Kirk 422 
Weller, Sara 346 
Wellman, Kathleen 343 
Welsand, Susan 345 
Welsh, Margaret 343 
Welton, Marshall 420 
Wendling, Michael 467 
Werner, Alan 418 


Wertenberger, Jeffrey 421, 467 


Wesling, Jean 383 
West, Roger 404 
Westbrook, Howard 468 
Westcott, Henry 356 
Westerhaus, David 344 
Westerhoff, Lisa 409 


Westerkamp, Katherine 383, 468 


Wetzel, Brian 407 
Wexler, William 468 
Wheatley, Kathryn 383 
Wheeler, Mary 468 
Wheeler, Teresa 380 
Whipp, Richard 386 
Whitaker, Cathy 468 
Whitaker, Pamela 345 
White, Amy 468 
White, Brian 468 
White, Donna 468 
White, Douglas 394 
White, John 410 
White, Suzanne 392 
White, Warren 341 
Whitehead, Ellen 391 
Whitehead, Teresa 468 
Whitelaw, Patricia 468 
Whiteman, Thomas 468 
Whitman, Karen 399 


Whitney, Molly 403 
Whittaker, Karen 468 
Wible, Craig 390 
Wickens, Bob 468 
Wickersham, Robert 407 
Widermann, Maria 409, 468 
Widmer, Teresa 366 
Widner, Christianne 399 
Wiebell, Jeff 418 
Wieneke, Deborah 426 
Wieneke, Douglas 468 
Wierks, Kenton 411 
Wilbon, Clementeen 468 
Wilczynski, Michael 389 
Wildman, Lora 383 
Wilensky, Jay 378 
Wiley, Joe 406 

Wiley, Kimberley 409 
Wiley, Timothy 406 
Wilhite, Jeffrey 349, 468 
Wilkerson, John 468 
Wilkes, Brad 468 
Wilkicki, Audrey 468 
Wilkins, Jamie 400 
Wilkins, Nanette 400, 468 
Wilks, Bradley 356 
Willhite, James 468 
Williams, Alan 468 
Williams, Donna 351 
Williams, Robert 411 
Williams, Jeffrey 342 
Williams, Judith 383 
Williams, Richard 396 
Williams, Sylvester 468 
Williams, Terri 468 
Williamson, Marc 405 
Williamson, Muhelle 366 
Williamson, Terry 468 
Wills, Barbara 468 
Wills, Norvetta 393 
Willsey, Rebecca 388 
Willson, Elizabeth 468 
Wilmoth, Joel 361, 427, 468 
Wilson, Amy 468 
Wildon, David 351 
Wilson, Deborah 468 
Wilson, Jodi 468 
Wilson, Julie 392 
Wilson, Randall 468 
Wilson, Rhonda 345 
Wilson, Ronald 406 
Wilson, Ronald R. 341 
Wilson, Steven 427, 468 
Wilson, Wendi 468 
Wiltberger, Anthony 344 
Wilzbacher, Susie 366 
Wimmer, Greta 342 
Winay, Edna 468 
Windnagel, Sally 341 
Winkeljohn, Ann 382 
Winkler, Michelle 468 
Winter, Jeffrey 468 
Wirts, Sarah 399, 468 
Wirtshafter, John 468 
Wise, Patrick 374 
Wiseman, Paul 342 
Witt, Barbara 417 
Witte, Lisa 391 

Witten, Lou 391 
Wittenberg, Susan 426 
Wittenborn, Lee 408 
Witting, Stephen 410 
Wittman, Scott 394 
Wittman, Frederick 394 
Wobhlfeld, Melinda 360, 416 
Wojda, Mark 415 

Wolf, David 425 

Wolf, Lisa 382 

Wolf, Paul 469 

Wolf, Scott 418, 469 
Wolf, Sharon 469 

Wolff, Brent 427 
Wolfson, Meryl 416 
Wolin, Michael 469 
Wolinsky, Michael 378 
Wolk, Richard 425 
Wolljung, Greg 394 
Wonisch, Julie 469 
Wood, Bradley 364 
Wood, Jamie 469 

Wood, Robert 469 
Wood, Thomas 412 
Woodman, Cynthia 383 
Woodrick, Kenneth 469 
Woods, Ann 408 
Woodward, Lee 341 


Wools, Rebecca 402 
Wozniak, Daniel 412 
Wray, John 405, 469 
Wright, Alexis 343 
Wright, Kenneth 469 
Wright, Lydia 469 
Wright, Mark 387 
Wright, Pego 408 
Wright, Rick 387 
Wright, Rose 393 
Wruble, Michele 392 
Wudell, Jeanne 397 
Wuenker, Karen 403 
Wulf, Ann 403 
Wunderlin, Gail 469 
Wurtsbaugh, Michael 412 
Wurz, Kristin 469 
Wyant, Gregory 387 
Wyss, Pak 397 
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Xavier, Jose — the only IU student, 
out of 32,000, that has a last name 
beginning with X. 


Y iy ribbons 


Yaacob, Zalimah 469 
Yale, Richard 378 
Yancy, Scott 415 
Yang, Helen 469 
Yanow, Dori 416 

Yao, Tom 346 

Yarbor, Mary 379 
Yates, Michelle 408 
Yesberger, Marc 386, 469 
Yochum, Theresa 469 
Yonks, Michael 469 
Yonts, Michael 346 
Youmans, Patricia 417 
Young, Deanna 402 
Young, Jennifer 403 
Young, Katherine 360, 400 
Young, Shelley 403 
Young, Terri 417 
Young, Wendy 403 
Yount, David 410 
Yount, Steven 366 


Le 


Zaccaria, Anthony 205, 404 
Zale, Douglas 364, 420 
Zamula, Annelise 469 
Zaremba, Susan 403 
Zavartkay, Susan 347 
Zearbaugh, Christy 417 
Zee, Louis 384 
Zeheralis, Gail 469 
Zeiger, Sheldon 407 
Zengler, Jill 351, 356 
Zerkle, Mom 420 
Ziker, Debra 376, 469 
Zilenas, Ona 205, 409 
Zilkowski, David 412 
Zimlich, Cathleen 351 
Zintsmaster, Maria 409 
Zirkelbach, Steve 407 
Ziska, Michelle 469 
Zook, Craig 396 
Zubulake, Laura 469 
Zuccarelli, Lynn 345 
Zuckerberg, Mark 414 
Zuelly, Bruce 351 
Zupec, Michael 398 
Zurcher, Carla 469 
Zveige, Gloria 469 
Zwettler, Lolita 347 
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Winter scene from the top of the Indiana Memorial Union after the first 


snowfall of the 1980 winter in mid December. i ; : aiguey 
The remains of limestone quarries serve as swimming holes and natural 


recreational spots for many IU students and Bloomington residents. 
photos Alan Dorow 
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The Arbutus 
staff, 1981 






Joe Kus 
Photographer 
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Jeff Greene Bruce Martin 


Photographer 


Sports Editor 
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Jeff Morehead 
Photographer 


Bob Wickens 
Managing Editor 
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Kathy Hoyt 
Copy Editor 
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Rick Davis Julie Gibbs Carla Miller 
Business Manager Office Managers 
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Lynn Vagnone 
Writer & Miracle Worker 
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Lewis Ryker 
hea Editor/Art Director 





Megan Byrne 
Academics Editor 





Joe Myers 
Graphic staff & Savior 
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Ellen Webber 


Arts Editor 
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Sn ere nine mae ey! 


Julie Fleming, Renata Viskanta Janet Witek 
iO ieeks Seniors Editor, Organizations Editor Graphic Staff 





Rob Mintz 
Business Manager 


Rick DelVecchio 
Writer 





There are in these Unit- 
ed States three kinds 
of people: those that are 
born crazy, those that 
achieve craziness and 
those that — edit year- 


books. 
Joe Garnier 
1926 Arbutus Editor 
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r. Garnier was so right. I wish that you, the reader, could have seen the 


amount of blood, sweat and tears, that went into this book. There were | 
countless hours spent motivating, organizing, designing, writing, promot- _ 


ing, photographing and editing. It seemed when things started to function properly, 


everyone disappeared to take a test. Then for the next few days, the staff was upset — 
about the grade they received because they did not have enough time to study. But the _ 


work went on. 


The past 15 months have been a great experience. As editor, I learned to do so 
much, test my skills in journalism and business. I learned to work through and inspite 
of the beaucratic university system. I discovered who my friends really are. I learned 


how great IU really is; met so many interesting people and experienced great campus 
events. I feel very much a part of IU. 


On May 4, 1981, after 88 years of administrative juggling, an Arbutus Charter was _ 


signed, officially recognizing the Arbutus as a part of IU. Also, we now have a 


permanent advisor position. All we need now is a remodelled office! But it should not — 


end there. 


My goals for this book are: (1) That it brings back some of your college memories. (2) It _ 


be a historical recording of life in Bloomington and IU community. However, no 
matter how big this book is we still could not write about and photograph everything. 
(3) Provide a learning experience beyond any college courses could provide. I know I 
reached the third goal. It is up to you to experience the others. 

Thank yous go out to: Pat Siddons and M.B. O’Conner for hours of advice and help, 
Richard Tobin, for advertising expertise, Milly Mitchell, for assistance with the IU 
Auditorium programs, Marty Allen and Ray Kavey, two yearbook reps who helped me 
through this mess, Paul Peck who got me in this insanity, countless others who helped, 
and of course my folks who sponsored and supported me. Last but not least, Marvin 
Hamlisch for posing with me in his dressing room. 

Okey Dokey folks ... IU has its 88th hee Yearbook. 
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Patrons 


Mrs. James R. Paden, Raleigh, NC 
Texasgulf Inc., Hugh Ridge Park, CT 


Mr. Ray Kavey, Jr. Yearbook Associates, Miller Falls, MA 


John R. Ax, Linton, IN 
Verling W. Pierson, Portland, OR 
Roger & Norma Ericson, Carmel, IN 
Jack L. Owen, Edinburgh, IN 
Ann H. Partridge, Evansville, IN 
Babar & Clarence Campbell, Terre Haute, IN 
Jack Thompson, Indianapolis, IN 
Harry & Marjorie Blewett, Bloomington, IN 
Edgar & Betty Howard, Indianapolis, IN 
William L. & Carol Smock, Indianapolis, IN 
Charles E. & Rosemary Lanham, Indianapolis, IN 
Mr. & Mrs. Arthur L. Fridenmaker, Fortville, IN 
Dr. & Mrs. Warren Breniman, Elkhart, IN 
Candice & John Wendling, Ft. Wayne, IN 
_ Carl B. Finch, Indianapolis, IN 
Richard & Jacklin Griebelbauer, Wanamaker, IN 
Iaccarino Insurance Agency Inc., Evansville, IN 
Martin Rowe, Bethpage, NY 
Roy & Diane A. Schoenbeck, Oak Forest, IL 
Mr. & Mrs. Arthur King, Indianapolis, IN 
Ralph Matire, Stratford, CT 
Mrs. Doris E. Ergas, Setauket, NY 
Barb Balbirer, Lincolnwood, IL 
Robert D. & Mary C. Cutkosky, Gaithersburg, MD 
Mr. & Mrs. George R. Grindstaff, Bloomington, IN 
Eric L. Simmons, Chicago, IL 
John L. & Gloria Smith, Bloomington, IN 
Virgil & Joan Nicholas, Indianapolis, IN 
Mr. & Mrs. Everett C. Manns, Rensselaer, IN 
Ernest Oberbilling, Boise, Idaho 
Marjorie Pratt Gohlke, Hudson, OH 
John J. Fox, Old Greenwich, CT 
Lewis E. & Ellen L. Powell, South Bend, IN 
Harley Sargent, South Bend, IN 
Mr. & Mrs. Norman Hooey, Manchester, CT 
Mildred Buck, North Vernon, IN 
Mr. & Mrs. Theodore W. Batterman, Janesville, WI 
Linda Jackson, Merrillville, IN 
Mr. & Mrs. Richard Alm, Rolling Prarie, IN 
Mr. & Mrs. Feldman, New York, NY 
Leroy & Lotus Malott, Jeffersonville, IN 
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he 1980-81 Arbutus, Volume 88, is a publication of the 1981 

Arbutus staff. Four thousand-eight hundred copies were 
printed by Hunter Publishing Co., Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 
in September 1981. The book is printed on 80 pound dull enamel 
paper stock using black-black ink. Body copy is set in 10 and 12 point 
Caledonia. Picture captions are set in 8 point Caledonia Italic. Head- 
lines are set in 18 point Helvetica and 24, 30, 36, and 42 point 
Baskerville. Initial letters are set in 30 and 42 point Baskerville, 
although headlines and initial letters vary throughout the Feature 
section. 

The cover was designed by Lewis Ryker and illustrated by Robert 
B. Burnett, Jr. Cover production was through a three-color silk 
screen process. 

All Greek group and organization photographs are by Proper 
Perspective, Bloomington, Indiana. Senior portraits are by Yearbook 
Associates, Miller Falls, Massachusetts (Bill Edwards and Mary 
Dawson photographers). Robert B. Burnett, Jr. illustrated the Fic- 
tion section. 

Though the Arbutus is the officially recognized annual of Indiana 
University, words and images contained within are not official state- 
ments of the university or its administration. 

Address inquiries to: 

Arbutus Yearbook 

801 E. Seventh St. 

Bloomington, Indiana 47405 (812) 335-9736 
Copyright 1981 Larry Levin and the 198] Arbutus Staff. 
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